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Pa, ace > Charm” — 


The outline of the features 
does not in itself constitute 
the chief charm of a face. It 
is the ‘something more’ that 
is made up of expression, 
grace, color and complexion, 
that gives the true distinc- 
tive note. 


The tone of the face is al- 
most exclusively a matter of 
the complexion; and it is in 
thecultofthe complexion that 


Pears’ 
Soap 


holds the position of pre- 
eminence in every part of 
the world. It has done more 
for the spread of face charm 
than any other known agent. 


The most celebrated beau- 
ties of the last hundred and 
twenty years have testified 
to its matchless power in pre- 
serving and improving the 
complexion, and the skin spe- 
cialists have said the same. 

The charm of a beautiful com- 
plexion is the natural result of 
the use of Pears which surpasses 


all other soaps in skin-beautify- 
ing properties and economy. 


The Great English Complexion Soap 











“All rights secured” 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
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VICTROLA @ RECORD 


be! ictor Record 
**Celeste Aida’’ 
nod by Caruso 
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The Victor Record of Caruso’s voice is 
just as truly Caruso as Caruso himself. 

It actually zs Caruso—his own mag- 
nificent voice, with all the wonderful 
power and beauty of tone that make him 
the greatest of all tenors. 

Every one of the hundred and three 
Caruso records brings you not only his 
art, but his personality. When you hear 
Caruso on the Victrola in your own home, 
you hear him just as truly as if you were 
listening to him in the Metropolitan 


Opera House. 
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The proof is in the hearing. 
Any Victor dealer in any city in 
the world will gladly play for you 
Victor Records by Caruso or any 
other of the world’s greatest 
artists. 
Various styles of Victors and Victrolas $10 to $so0. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S.A, 


Berliner Gramophone Co , Montreal, Canadian Distribut 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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Why We Said “No” 
to These Men 


The real reasons why women refuse some men 
who propose to them 







These reasons—the real reasons—are not 
often told. But here they are, frankly, 
and by realwomen. Theyare like glimpses 
into the inner shrine of women’s hearts. 
The women tell not only why they said 
“No,” but how they said it. It is for 
other girls that these women tell what they 
do, and never has the girl’s question 
** How shall I know whether to say ‘Yes’ 
or ‘No’?” been so directly answered. 


















The series begins in 


The October LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
15 Cents: On Sale Everywhere 







THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENRENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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The Things Women 
Keep Quiet About 


What nearly all women go through 
and don’t tell the men 







Here they are brought out into the day- 
light for the first time: the reticences that 
so many have: the little, but big, things 
that hurt so badly but that women can’t talk 
about: the curtains of mist that so often 
fall between husband and wife: the battles 
that so many wives fight in the dark— 
and all in silence. Here women not only 
tell of them, but in each “‘confession”’ is 
“‘the way out”’ that so many women are 
groping for, clearly shown from actual 


experience. 
















The series is in 


The October LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
15 Cents: On Sale Everywhere 













THE CURTiS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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| Of fine quality, made from carefully selected 
| ! high-grade cocoa beans, skilfully blended, pre- 


pared by a perfect mechanical process, without 





the use of chemicals or dyes. It contains no : 
added potash, possesses a delicious natural flavor, 
and is of great food value. 





Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free : 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
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Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC ART STUDIES 


Stars of the American Stage—Series No. 3. The latest portraits of famous actresses of the day, 


THREE GREAT NOVELS IN SERIAL FORM 


The Ball of Fi George Randolph Chester 
=e awe a g peg aan rican novel that is big for the things and Lillian Chester. -1010 


you'll find de/ween the lilustrated by M. Leone Bracker 


What Will People Say? : Rupert Hughes 
The masterly novel of New Y« life ¢ S ense situz Lllustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 
and a gripping climax. 
The Passionate Friends. __- 
The great English novel. Lady Mary and Stey l/lustrated by John Newton Howitt 
to be friends—only friends—and fa 


FOURTEEN ALL-STAR SHORT STORIES 
Whose Wife? Albert Payson Terhune- 1032 


A tremendously powerful short story of an « em planne lilustrated by R. F. James 
but pot carried out. 

A Recent Confederate Victory 
That amazi ing individual, the “pr Southerner,” st Lilustrated by Fanny Munsell 
in an entirely new and human light. 

The Woman Who Understood - Leigh Gordon Giltner - - 
The story of a wife’s plan for revenge 1 the woman she WwW Lilustrated by Hanson Booth 
her husbé Ae loved 

Other Days ; George Allan England_-.- 

_ yme a boy again, if only for an hour; ’tw » you a worl dilustrated by B. Cory Kilvert 
oI goo 

Lieberg’s Experiment paawnewe Frederick R. Bechdolt- 
Another of those gripping tales of the sea, the ste f all big Lilustrated by Douglas Duer 
action writers. 

His Pants in Hospital _................ Ralph Bergengren 
A very precise young man, a taxicab, a spot of mud, a baby lilustrated by Herb Roth 
and a corking good laugh. 

idapaere een James Oliver Curwood.-. 
A new story of Kazan, the wo! , and his battles with a colo lilustrated by Frank B, Hoffman 
of beavers. 
A Pink Feather . Ida M. Evans 
‘latest from the pen of the woman writ » is hailed ¢ lilustrated by J, A. Wilson 
. ed discovery of the vear.”’ 

Philo Gubb and the asia Eye Ellis Parker Butler 
\nother story of the Correspondence Schoo! Detective, by the lilustrated by Rea Irvin 
most famous humorist of the day. 

Marrying Jack Owen Oliver 
A love story told as only Owen Oliver can t -the s h Jilustrated by William Van Dresser 
makes you glad you are living. 

Bedloe Retires John Barton Oxford----1167 
The eee of bank tolls who did not want te icave his desk for 
a comfortable pension. 

Where There’s Smoke ‘ Thomas Gray Fessenden 1173 
There’s the fire of love. in this story, a love tl Lllustrated by Grant T. Reynard 
people, and one of them was a freman 

Father Watt and the Soul Mates Samuel Barclay 
The old priest meets two people who are worried—at least, th lilustrated by W. D. Goldbeck 
they are worried—about their souls. 

A Man’s Gift Maketh Room Clifford S. Raymond----1193 
A story of legislative Jegerdemain as it is worked in the law 
making bodies of the land. 
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Swift’s 
Silver-Leaf Brand 
Pure Lard 


Good cooks prefer 
this famous short- 
ening because it is 
always a guaran- 
tee of good baking 
—of good pies and 
doughnuts— gold- 
en brown and 
temptingly crisp. 
It's perfect for 
pastries— and fine 
for frying. Try it next | 
‘“bake-day.”’ zs | 
At all Dealers ) 























Swift & Company 
U.S. A. 
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Born at Birmingham, Eng.; m 


in 1856 at Blackpool in ““The School Girl.” 


First achieved prominence in ““Th 
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EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON 


arried Charles Rann Kennedy. Initial appearance was 
Joined Ben Greet’s company in 1897 
e Lackey's Carnival” in 1900. Was highly successful 
in ‘““Everyman.”” Fora number of years thereafter 
. played chiefly classic roles, and later in her hus 
f° bands plays, ““The Seryant in the House” and 
“The Winter Feast.’" Played leading parts with 
New Theatre Co., and recently, at Winthrop 
Ames’ Little Theatre. 
i h 


fogvaph by Matzene, Chicag 











VIOLA ALLEN 

Born, the daughter of Leslie Allen, the actor, at Huntsville, Ala., Oct. 27th, 1869. Edu- 
cated at Boston, Wykham House, Toronto, and in New York. Married Peter Duryea. 
First appearance was in 1882, succeeding Annie Russell in title role of “‘Esmeralda.”” 
Was leading lady for Tomasso Salvini in this Oy ome 
country; created Gertrude in “‘Shenandoah;’ 
played many leading parts with the Empire Stock © 
Company. Since then has starred in Shakespear- 
ean and other plays. 

Photograph by Moff 
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NANCE O'NEILL 
i] Born at Oakland, California, October 8th, 1874—her natal name being Gertrude 


Lamson. Her first stage appearance was made in San Francisco, with McKee Rankin, 
[| in “Sarah."’ Came to New York in 1896 and played es roles at 4 Murray Hil! 
Since that time her best known work has been as 


\ \\f 4 Leah in“*The Jewess,”’ and as Magda, Camill: 
— ony , Hedda Gabler and Monna Vanna. 
Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicag 
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ANNIE, RUSSELL i 
Born in Liverpool, January |2th, 1864. Made her first stage appearance at Montreal b 
in 1872. In 1878 she sang the role of /osefhine in “‘Pinafore."” Made her first “big hit’’ “| 
in the name part of “‘Esmeralda."" Retired for a number of years prior to 1894 owingto | 
illness. Since that time her most noteworthy parts =e 
have been in the title-role of “Sue,” as Puck in ‘ Wi . 
*‘Midsummer Night's Dream,” | ’70/a in “Twelfth sg ; 
Night,"” and A/ary in ““The Stronger Sex." She 
is the wife of Oswald Yorke. 
/ rap VW hicag 
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HENRIETTA CROSMAN 
Born at Wheeling, W. Va., September 2nd, 1865. Educated at a Moravian semi 
nary; married Maurice Campbell. Her first footlight appearance was in lew York as 


Lily in ““The White Slave.” She is best known for, her work as Ne// Gwynne in 
eatin “Mistress Nell;"" in “Sweet Kitty Bellairs,"’ and 


MU 4 *“Nance Oldfield; and more recently as A/i/dred 
in “‘Anti-Matrimony” and as /ess Loraine in 


“The Real Thing 























AMELIA BINGHAM 

Born at Hicksville, Ohio, March 20th, 1869. Educated at Ohio Wesleyan Univer- b 
sity; married Lloyd Bingham. First appearance with McKee Rankin in California. 
Made her first great puaeee, ~ a, Se “The Climbers” (1900). Since that 
time her more prominent roles have been in “‘The__- seniiihies \ 
Modern Magdalen,” ““A Contented Woman” and ‘ WP ie )) 
**The Eternal City.” —— Onao-V wy Ps) ot 
graph by Stra Peyt Kansa ‘y W 
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JULIE OPP 
- Born in New York City, Jan. 28th, 1871. Educated in a convent in New York. She 
did newspaper work for atime. Made her first stage appearance in London in_1896 


| Her most notable work has been done in “The Royal Rival,” “Letty,” ““The Squaw 
{ IWUDT ~ Man,” “Herod” and “The Faun.” Miss Opp is 
W5 sane \\f i the wife of William Faversham. 
| . i’) graph by Sarony, N York 
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CONSTANCE COLLIER 
Born at Windsor, England, Jan. 22nd, 1878, Made her first appearance as Cissy 
in “The Silver King.” Married Julian L’Estrange. Her first prominent success was as 
Chiara in ““One Summer's Day.’ Other of her memorable roles are Xachel in ““The 
Ghetto,” Minerva in “Ulysses,” 77i/6y, Nancy C) — ~ 
in “Oliver Twist,” Zhars, and divers Shake- . )/@-— —__ VY ey) 
spearean parts “TT won > “a 
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MARY BOLAND 


Born at Detroit, Jan. 20th, 1880. Made her first appearance (1901) in “‘A Social 


Highwayman. 


in ‘‘Strongheart.”” 


sory 


For two years Miss Boland played Dorothy Ne/son with Robert Edeson 


In 1908 she appeared as /:the/ in “Jackstraw”’ with John Drew, and 
- has since that time played “‘opposite’’ Mr. Drew 


Wi —~FyC | in most of his plays—as A/iche/line in “‘Inconstant 
> George,”” in the title role of “‘Smith,”” and as 
Aalleva in ““The Perplexed Husband.” 

Photograph by Moffett Studio 1g 




















HELEN WARE 
Born in San Francisco, Oct, 15th, 1877. Educated in public schools, and New York 
Normal College. Was for a time a governess; made her first appearance with Maude 


Adams in ““The Little Minister." First became leading woman with Arnold Daly in J 


repertory, in 1907. Has since played many prom- ~ 
inent parts—among them /mma Arooks in “Paid ‘ 
in Full,” Avne frics in ‘“The Third Degree,” “77 
and Handa Kelly in ““The Woman.” 
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EMILY STEVENS 

/ Born in New York City, a daughter of the actress, Emma Maddern, and a relative of 
“ Mrs. Fiske. Educated in a Philadelphia convent. Made her debut in 1900 at Bridge 
port, Conn., as the maid in “Becky Sharp."’ Played many roles in Mrs. Fiske’s sup 
wW779-— port, notably in “Leah Kleschna,”" and “The New 

\\f ney York Idea.” Played /’//ma in “The Devil” with 

George Arliss; Ann Whitehead in ‘Man and 

Superman” with Robert Loraine; and created the 

role of Mary Turner in “Within the Law.” 
fograph by Whit \ 
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IDA CONQUEST ( 
Born at Boston, in 1876. Married Cavalier Riccardo Bertelli. First appeared before p 
the footlights (1893) in ““The Harvest."" She was leading lady with John Drew in 1901, “ 


and in 1904 she served in the same capacity in a number of roles with Richard Mans- | 
field. Her more recent parts have been in“‘Leah ;- <ww77— 
Kleschna,”” “‘A Little Brother of the ich,”* a 4 Wh 
“*Bought and Paid For” and “The Talker.” Fe 
y atk be 2 4 
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At least fourteen short stories by All-Star writers! 
No magazine ever before attempted such a pro- 
__ ij gram. It will be the regular thing with THE RED 
ete | BOOK from now on. 
For this issue brings to you the first chapters of the new 
Chester novel, “The Ball of Fire,” written by George Randolph 
Chester in collaboration with his wife, Lillian Chester, and des- 
ignated by Mr. Chester as the biggest work he has done. 

This issue gives you an installment of the greatest contem- 
porary American novel, “What Will People Say?” by Rupert 
Hughes, which holds as powerful a mirror up to New York so- 
ciety as Thackeray's “Vanity Fair” did to English society. 

Also it gives you an installment of H. G. Wells’ searching yet 
wonderfully sweet novel, “The Passionate Friends.” i 

And with each of these two installments, a complete resume 
of the preceding chapters, which tells not only the chain of 
events, but the purpose and color of the novel—synopses unique 
in that they really enable you to begin now and enjoy the novels, 
even though you missed the opening chapters. 

THE RED BOOK does not intend to lessen its pace. 

The November issue might be called the “unusual number.” 
We have collected for it the most unusual short stories buyable. 

James Francis Dwyer has contributed the greatest of these. 
His “The White Tentacles” is a story that shows there is no sex 
in strength when love gives a woman courage. 

Frederic Arnold Kummer’s “Life” will grip you if you want 
to know what you would think of your own lite, if the something 
in you called hope, which makes you want to get up for each 
new day, went out. 

Emily Calvin Blake has real ideas on the subject of alimony. 
Her “And The Children” may agree with your ideas or it may 
not, but it wi// make you study divorce statistics with new interest. 

There will be another city-life story by Clifford S. Raymond 
“The Murders in Q Street” is the sort Edgar Allan Poe would be 
writing if he were alive. 

Harris Merton Lyon’s “In the Autumn,” and Leigh Gordon 
Giltner’s “The Snare” are two more out-of-the-beaten-path stories. 
And there are others as good. 

Altogether, there will be such a collection of short stories as 
you've never seen before within the covers of a magazine. 
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fo New Chester Novel 


An American Novel that 
is big for the things it says 
between the lines 





ERE is the third 





CHAPTER | 


No Place for Sentiment 


ILENCE per- 


S vaded the dim 
old aisles of 


— Market - Square 
Church, a_ silence which 
seemed to be palpable, a sol- 
emn hush which wavered, like 

the ghostly echoes of anthems * 
long forgotten, among the slen- 
der columns and the high arches 
and the delicate tracery of the 

groining; the winter sun, stream 

ing through the clerestory windows, 
cast, on the floor and on the vacant 
benches, patches of ruby and of sap 
phire, of emerald and of topaz, only 
to accentuate the dimness and_ the 


void. 

“Fifty million dollars ten years from 
this date,” firmly announced a voice 
from out the depth of the left transept. 
It was stubby-mustached Jim Sargent 
who spoke, and he sat in the end of a 
pew near the vestry door, with the light 
from the transept window gilding his 
partly bald head. 

“Not a penny less,’ corroborated 
Nicholas Van Ploon, who, sitting com 
fortably in the pew just in front of 
Sargent, with his hands folded over his 
clove-fitting vest, nodded his round head 
repeatedly. 

“It’s absurd,” protested Allison, and 
then, recalculating the demand, he 
laughed. He was a heavy-boned, square 
built man of about forty-five ; he wore a 
short mustache, and his jaws had a trick 
of knotting at the hinges when he closed 


Copyright, 1913, The Red Book Corporation. 
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of the 


novels The Re 


great 
Book 
offers in its all star 
Mr. Chester 


considers it the 


program. 
bigg 


est 
work that has borne his 


name; it is the first to be 


signed by his wife as col- 


laborator. “For two years, 


Mrs. Chester has put as much 





his lips. He sat on the arm of the 
pew in front of Nicholas Van 
Ploon, but at the opposite end, 
where he could face the six wealthy 
vestrymen who composed the finance 
committee of the richest church in 
New York. A difficult crawd to sway, 
this, by reason of its vast compla- 
cency; but Edward E. Allison had be 
come the controller and dictator of the 
most extensive group of municipal trans 
portation interests in the world because 
of his ability to sway difficult situations. 

“I am prepared to make Market 
Square Church a reasonably liberal offer 
for its Vedder Court tenement prop- 
erty,” he told them, in the carefully re- 
pressed tone of a man used to the em- 
ployment of patience against his will, 
‘but I was not prepared for a figure of 
such startling over-value. In fact, I can’t 
understand it.” 

“Tt is a matter of sentiment,” returned 
a voice so rich and deep and mellow, 
and so vibrant with instinctive dramatic 
modulation, that even a stranger might 
gain an inkling of how young Smith 
Boyd had become the rector of the great 
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Ko BALL of FIRE” 


By George Randolph Chester 
and Lillian Chester 
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into my stories as I 
have; sometimes 
more, I fancy,” Mr 
Chester wrote after the 
book was completed. 
“But we waited for her 
name to appear when we 
had completed our best. 
This book is big for the 
things it does not say—the 
things the reader will find 
between the lines.” 





Market Square Church. The six 
vestrymen looked up at him patron- 
izingly, and Allison turned to him 
with the same speculative scrutiny 
which he bestowed on every new 
factor. 

The Reverend Smith Boyd stood tall 
and straight in the aisle, facing his 
vestry and Allison. He was rather gaunt 
of feature, and rather pale from ascet- 
icism and study, but there was a rich 
color under his skin nevertheless, and 
now he was smiling. ‘In ten years Mar 
ket Square Church hopes to begin the 
building of the most magnificent cathe 
dral on the American continent,” he 
went on, ‘‘and it wishes to have in hand, 
for the purpose, fifty million dollars.” 

The gentlemen of the vestry looked 
comfortably pleased, with the possible 
exception of silver-bearded old Rufus 
Manning, who grinned. He was the “in 
fidel” member who is found in every 
vestry, but he made up for it in sage 
advice. He was spare and neat; his vel 
vety cheeks were as white as his beard, 
and his linen as white as his cheeks. Old 
Nicholas Van Ploon. with his hands 
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nodded his round head 
solemnly. 

A thin, wavering, 
treble note, so delicate that 
it seemed like a mere in 
visible cobweb of a tone, 
stole out of the organ loft 
and went pulsing up amid the 
dim arches. 

“Why, confound it, you 

can’t make it!’”’ Allison blurted, 

and, unsatisfied, he produced 
pencil and paper and began figur 
ing, while the gentlemen of the 
vestry, complacently unalterable. 
sat half-smilingly watching him. 

The golden glow from the fifty 
thousand-dollar transept window left 
Jim Sargent’s bald spot, and, creeping 
onward with the declension of the sun, 
illumined the vestry door. Van Ploon 
half closed his eyes; Manning, sitting in 
the pew with Jim Sargent, took the tip of 
his silvery beard thoughtfully in his 
thumb and forefinger, and smiled up 
at the young rector with an amused 


twinkle in his blue eyes. He was always 


amused at a vestry meeting. The thre 
members in the rear pew sank into the 
somnolence with placid content: pink 
faced old Joseph G. Clark, founder and 
head of the enormously wealthy Stand 
ard Cereal Company; W. J. Chisholm, 
with mutton chops and a purple-veined 
face, and the ever-present knowledge 
that he was president of the Majestic 
Trust Company, and director in the 
dozen banks through which the nation’s 
commerce practically flowed; Willis 


folded over his glove- 
fitting gray vest, 
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Cunningham, younger than the others, 
consciously thoughtful, Vandyked, and 
the inheritor of so much wealth that it 


meant positively nothing to him. A difh- 
cult crowd to sway! 

The thin treble note grew in volume ; 
it added 
joined it, 
bing with the passion of’a lost soul, it 
swelled into one ot .hbe mighty preludes 
of Bach. Nicholas Van Ploon’s 
closed completely. The organ rose in a 
rushing crescendo to a peal which shook 
the very edifice ; then it stopped with an 
abruptness which was uncanny, so much 


so that the silence which ensued was op- 


an octave; a deep, soft bass 
and then, subdued, but throb- 


eyes 


pressive. In that silence the vestry door 
creaked, and, with a start, the little 
group looked in that direction. ‘he door 
opened wide, and it was as if a vision 
had suddenly been set there! 

Framed in the dark encasement against 
the background of the sun-flooded ves 
try, bathed in the golden light from the 
transept window, brown-haired, brown 
eyed, oval-cheeked, and hooded and 
robed in garnet and turquoise, stood a 
girl who might have been one of the 
slender stained-glass virgins 
life, the golden light flaming the edges 
of her hair into an aureole. She stood 
timidly, peering into the and 
on her beautifully curved lips was a half 


come to 


dimness, 


questioning smile. 

“Uncle Jim?” she called, 
was some quality in her low voice which 
was strangely attractive, and disturb 


and there 


ing. 

“By George, Gail, I forgot that you 
were to come for me!” said Jim Sargent, 
rising. ‘“The decorators drove us out of 
the vestry.” 

“They drove me out, too,” 
the vision, stepping from her frame. 

“We are delightea that they drove you 
in here,” quoth the Reverend Smith 
Boyd, who had accomplished the rare 
art of bowing gracefully in a Prince 
Albert. 

She smiled her acknowledgment of 
the compliment, and glanced uncertain- 
ly at the awe-inspiring vestry meeting ; 
then she turned toward the door. 

“My niece, Miss Gail Sargent, gentle- 
men,’ announced Jim Sargent, with en- 


laughed 
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tirely justifiable pride, and, beamin 
until his bald spot seemed to glow with 
an added shine, he introduced her to 
each of the gentlemen present, with the 
exception of the rector, whom she had 
met. 

“What a pity Saint Paul 
you,” remarked = silver-bearded 
Manning, calmly appropriating Gail, 
and ushering her into the pew between 
himself and her uncle. ‘‘He never would 
have said it.” 

“That women should not sit in council 
with the men?” she laughed, looking in 
to the blue eyes of patriarchal Manning 
“Are you sure I’ll not be in the way?” 
she wondered, glancing again at tl 
door. 

“Not at all,’ old Nicholas Van Ploon 
immediately assured her. He had popped 
his eyes open with a jerk at the entrance 
of Gail, and had not since been able to 
close them to their usual almond shape. 
He sat now uncomfortably twisted so 
that he could face her, and his cheeks 
were reddening with the exertion which 
had wrinkled his vest. The young rector 
contemplated her gravely. He was not 
quite pleased. 

“We'll be through in a few minutes, 
Gail,” promised Sargent. ‘Allison, you 
were about to prove something to us, I 
think,” and he leaned forward to smil 
across Gail at Rufus Manning. 

‘Prove is the right word,” agreed A] 
lison, concentrating on his envelope. He 
was acutely conscious of the presence of 
Gail, as they all were. ‘Your rector sug 
gests that this is a matter of sentiment, 
but I came here to talk business, and that 
only. Granting you the full normal ap 
preciation of your property, and the 
normal increase of your aggregate ren 
tals, you cannet have, at the end of ten 
years, a penny over forty-two millions 
[ am prepared to offer you, 
sum which will, at three and a half per 
cent, and in ten years, produce that exact 
amount. To this I add two million.” 

“How much did you allow for in- 
crease in the value of the property?” 
asked Nicholas Van Ploon, whose only 
knowledge for several generations had 
been centered on this one question. The 
original Van Ploon had bought a vast 


didn’t see 


Rufus 


in cash, a 
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tract of Manhattan for a dollar an acre, 
and, by that stroke of towering genius, 
had placed the family of Van Ploon, 
for all eternity, beyond the necessity of 
thought 

For answer, Allison passed him the 
envelope upon which he had been figur- 
ing, checking off an item as he did so. 
He noticed that Gail’s lips twitched with 
suppressed mirth. She turned abruptly 
to look back at the striking transept 
window, and the three vestrymen in the 
rear pew immediately sat straighter. 
Willis Cunningham, who was a bach 
elor, hastily smoothed his Vandyke. 

“Not enough,” grunted Van Ploon, 
returning the envelope, and twisting in 
the general direction of Gail. 

“Ample,” retorted Allison. “You can’t 
count anything for the buildings. While 
I don’t deny that they yield the richest 
income of any property in the city, they 
are the most decrepit tenements in New 
York.” 

Jim Sargent glanced solicitously at 
Gail, but she did not seem to be bored, 
not a particle! There was a queer ex- 
pression on her piquant face, a struggle 
between amusement and amazement. 

“They are passed annually by the 
building inspector,” pompously stated 
W. T. Chisholm, his mutton chops turn- 
ing pink from the reddening of the skin 
beneath. He had spent a lifetime in re- 
senting indignities before they reached 
him. 

“Building inspectors change,” insin- 
uated Allison. “Politics is uncertain.” 

Four indignant vestrymen jerked for- 
ward to answer that insult. 

“Gentlemen, this is a vestry finance 
committee,” sternly reproved the Rev- 
erend Smith Boyd, advancing a step, 
and seeming to feel the need of a gavel. 

Gail’s eyes were dancing, but other- 
wise she was demureness itself as she 
studied the vestrymen in turns. She esti- 
mated that eight of the gentlemen then 
present were almost close enough to the 
anger line to swear. They numbered 
just eight, and they were most interest- 
ing! And this was a vestry meeting! 

“The topic of debate was money, I 
believe.” suggested Manning, rescuing 
his sense of humor from somewhere in 
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his beard. “Suppose we return to it. Is 
Allison’s offer worth considering ?” 

“Why?” inquired the nasal voice of 
clean-shaven old Joseph G. Clark, who 
was positive in money matters. The 
Standard Cereal Company had attained 
its colossal dimensions through rebates ; 
and he had invented the device! “The 
only reason we'd sell to Allison would 
be that the church could get more money 
than by the normal return from its in 
vestment.”’ 

The thinly spun treble note began 
once more, pulsing its timid way among 
the high, dim arches, as if seeking a 
lodgment where it might fasten its tiny 
thread of harmony and grow into a 
masterful composition. 

“T’ve allowed two million for the 
profit of Market Square Church in deal- 
ing with me,” stated Allison, again prof- 
fering the envelope, which no one made 
a move to take. “I will not pay a dollar 
more.” 

W. T. Chisholm was suddenly re- 
minded that the vestry had a moral obli- 
gation in the matter under discussion. 

“To what use would you devote the 
property of Market Square Church?” 
he gravely asked. 

“The erection of a terminal and trans- 
fer station for all the municipal trans- 
portation in New York,” answered Alli- 
son,—‘‘subways, elevateds, surface cars, 
traction lines! The proposition should 
have the hearty co-operation of every 
citizen.” 

Simple little idea, wasn’t it? Gail had 
to think successively to comprehend what 
a stupendous enterprise this was; and 
the man talked about it as modestly as 
if he were planning to sod a lawn; more 
so! Why, back home, if a man dreamed 
a dream so vast as that, he just talked 
about it for the rest of his life, and 
they carved a poet’s wreath on his tomb- 
stone. 

‘Now it’s you who are talking senti- 
ment,” retorted Jim Sargent. “You 
said, a while ago, that you came here 
strictly on business. So did we. This 
is no place for sentiment.” 

Rufus Manning, with the tip of his 
silvery beard in his fingers, gazed up 
into the delicate groining of the apse, 
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where it curved forward over the head 
of the famous Henri Dupres crucifix, 
ind he grinned. Gail Sargent was look- 
ing interestedly from one to the other 
of the grave vestrymen. 

“You're right,’ conceded Allison 
curtly. “Suppose you fellows talk it over 
by yourselves, and let me know your best 
offer.” . : 

“Very well,” assented Jim Sargent, 
with an indifference which did not seem 
to be assumed. “We have some other 
matters to discuss, and we may as well 
thrash this thing out right now. We'll 
let you know to-morrow.” 

Gail looked at her watch. 

“T don’t think I can wait for you to 
take me out to Lucile’s, Uncle Jim,” she 
confided. 

“I’m sorry,” blurted Sargent. “I don’t 
like to have you drive around alone.” 

“T’ll be very happy to take Miss Sar- 
gent anywhere she’d like to go,” offered 
Allison, almost instantaneously. 

“Much obliged, Ed,” accepted Sar- 
gent heartily ; and he turned to his niece. 

“Thank you,” said Gail simply, as she 
stepped out of the pew. 

The gentlemen of the vestry rose as 
one man. Old Nicholas Van Ploon even 
attempted to stand gracefully on one 
leg, while his vest bulged over the back 
of the pew in front of him. 

“T think we’ll have to make you a 
permanent member of the vestry,’’ smiled 
Manning, the patriarch, as he bowed his 
adieus. ‘‘We’ve been needing a brighten- 
ing influence for some time.” 

Willis Cunningham, the thoughtful 
one, wedged his Vandyke between the 
heads of Standard Cereal Clark and 
Banker Chisholm. 

“We hope to see you often, Miss Sar- 
gent,” was his thoughtful remark. 

“T mean to attend services,” returned 
Gail graciously, looking up into the or- 
gan loft, where the organist was mak- 
ing his third attempt at that baffling 
run in the Bach prelude. 

“You haven’t said how you like our 
famous old church,” suggested the Rev- 
erend Smith Boyd with smiling ease. 

The sudden snap in Gail’s eyes was 
like the shattering of fine glass in the 
sunlight. 
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“It seems to be a remarkably lucrative 
enterprise,” she smiled up at him. She 
was rewarded by a snort from Uncle 
Jim and a chuckle from silvery-bearded 
Rufus Manning. Allison frankly 
laughed. The balance of the sedate ves- 
try was struck dumb by the imperti- 
nence. 

Gail felt the eyes of the Reverend 
Smith Boyd fixed steadily on her, and 
turned to meet them. They were cold. 
She had thought them blue, but now 
they were green. She flared back into 
them for a moment, and a little red 
spot came into the delicate tint of her 
oval cheeks ; then she turned deliberately 
to the marvelously beautiful big transept 
window. It had been designed by the 
most famous stained-glass artist in the 
world, and its subject lent itself to a 
wealth of color. It was Christ turning 
the money changers out of the temple! 


CHAPTER II 
“Why?” 


“Snow!” exclaimed Gail in delight, 
turning up her face to the delicate 
flakes. “And the sun shining! That 
means snow to-morrow!” 

Allison helped her into his big, pi- 
ratical looking runabout, and tucked her 
in as if she were some fragile hot-house 
plant which might freeze with the first 
cool draught. He looked with keen ap- 
preciation at her fresh cheeks and 
sparkling eyes and softly waving hair. 
He had never given. himself much time 
for women, but this girl was a distinct 
individual. 

It was not her undeniable beauty 
which he found so attractive. He had 
met many beautiful women. Nor was 
it charm of manner, nor the thing called 
personal magnetism, nor the intelligence 
which gleamed in her eyes. It was some- 
thing intangible and baffling which had 
chained his interest from the moment 
she had appeared in the vestry door- 
way, and since he was a man who had 
never admitted the existence of mys- 
teries, his own perplexity puzzled him. 

“The beautiful, beautiful snow is no 
friend of mine,” he assured her. as he 
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took the wheel and headed towards the 
Avenue. He looked calculatingly into 
the sky. “This particular downfall is 
likely to cost the Municipal Transpor- 
tation Company several thousand dol- 
lars.” 

“I’m curious to know the commercial 
value of a sunset in New York,” Gail 
smiled up at him. Her eyes closed for a 
swift instant, her long, brown lashes 
curving down on her cheeks, but_be- 
neath them was an infinitesimal gleam ; 
and Allison had the impression that 
under the cover of her exquisitely veiled 
lids she was looking at him corner-wise, 
and having a great deal of fun all by 
herself. 

“We haven’t capitalized sunsets yet,” 
he laughed. 

“Then there’s still a commercial op- 
portunity,” she lightly returned. “I feel 
quite friendly to money, but it’s so in- 
timate here. I’ve heard nothing else 
since I came.” 

“Even in church,” he chuckled. “You 
delivered a reckless shock to the Rev- 
erend Smith Boyd’s vestry.” 

“Well?” she dimpled. “Didn’t he ask 
my opinion ?” 

“T don’t think he’ll make the mistake 
again.” And Allison took the corner into 
the Avenue at a speed which made Gail, 
unused to bare inches of leeway, class 
him as a “demon driver.” The tall traf- 
fic policeman around whose upraised 
arm they had circled smiled a frank 
tribute to her beauty, and she felt re- 
lieved. She had cherished some vague 
feeling that they should be arrested. 
“However, even a church must discuss 
money,” went on Allison, whose only ac- 
quaintance with churches was financial. 

“Fifty millions isn’t mere money,” re- 
torted Gail; “it’s criminal wealth. If 
no man can make a million dollars hon- 
estly, how can a church?” 

Allison swerved out into the center of 
the Avenue and passed a red limousine 
before he answered. He had noticed that 
everybody in the street stared into his 
car, and it flattered him immensely to 
have so pretty a girl with him. 


“The wealth of Market Square 


Church is natural and normal,” he ex- 
plained. “It arises partly from the in- 
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crease in value of property which was 
donated when practically worthless. Ju- 
dicious investment is responsible for the 
balance.” 

“Oh, bother!” And Gail glanced at 
him impatiently. “Your natural impulse 
is to defend wealth because it is wealth ; 
but you know that Market Square 
Church never should have had a surplus 
to invest. Why are they saving it?” 

Allison began to feel the same respect 
for Gail’s mental process which he 
would for a man’s, though, when he 
looked at her with this thought in mind, 
she was so thoroughly feminine that she 
puzzled him more than ever. 

“Market Square Church has an am- 
bition worthy of its vestry,” he informed 
her, bringing his runabout to rest, with 
a jerk, just an accurate three inches 
behind the halted taxi in front of them. 
“When it has fifty million dollars, it pro- 
poses to build the most magnificent 
cathedral on American soil.” 

“Why?” Gail pondered. ‘Will a fifty- 
million dollar cathedral save souls in 
proportion to the amount of money in- 
vested ?” 

Allison enjoyed that query thorough- 
ly. 

“You must ask the Reverend Smith 
Boyd,” he chuckled. “You talk like a 
heathen!” 

“T am,” she calmly avowed. “I’ve been 
a heathen ever since a certain respectable 
old religious body dropped the theory 
of infant damnation from its creed. Its 
congress of rulers decided to save the 
souls of unbaptized babies from ever- 
lasting hell-fire ; and the anti-damnation 
wing won by three gray-whiskered 
votes.” 

Proper ladies in the near-by cars stared 
with haughty disapproval at Allison, 
whose degree of appreciation necessi- 
tated a howl. Gail, however, did not join 
in the mirth. That telltale red spot had 
appeared in the delicate pink of her 
cheeks. She was still angry with the 
man-made creed which had taught a 
belief so horrible. 

“So you turned infidel.” 

“Oh, no,” returned Gail gravely, and 
with a new tone. “I pray every morning 
and every night, and God hears me.” 



























































The note of reverence in her voice was 
a thing to which Allison gave curious in- 
terest. “I have no quarrel with religion ; 
only with theology. I attend church be- 
cause its spiritual influence has sur- 
vived in spite of its persistent errors. I 
take part in the services, though I will 
not repeat the creed. Why, Mr. Allison, 
I love the ethical ideal which is repre- 
sented by the church, and the most not- 
able man in the future history of the 
world will be the one who saves it from 
dead dogma.” Her eyes were glowing, 
the same eyes which had closed in sa- 
tirical mischief. Now they were rapt. 
“What a stunning collie!” she suddenly 
exclaimed. 

Allison, who had followed her with 
admiring attention, laughed in relief. 
After all she was a girl—and what a 
girl! The exhilaration of the drive, and 
of the snow beating in her face, and of 
the animated conversation, had set the 
clear skin of her face aglow with color. 
Her deep red lips, exquisitely curved 
and half parted, displayed a row of daz- 
zling white teeth, and the elbow which 
touched his was magnetic. Allison re- 
fused to believe that he was forty-five! 

“Vou’re fond of collies,’’ he guessed, 
surprised to find himself with an eager 
interest in the likes and dislikes of a 
young girl. It was a new experience. 

“T adore them!’ she enthusiastically 
declared. “‘Back home, I have one of 
every type but a pure white.” 

There was something tender and wist- 
ful in the tone of that “back home.” No 
doubt she had hosts of friends and ad- 
mirers there, possibly a favored suitor. 
It was quite likely. A girl such as Gail 
Sargent could hardly escape it. If there 
was a favored suitor Allison rather 
pitied him, for Gail was in the city of 
strong men. Busy with an entirely new 
and strange group of thoughts, he turned 
into the Park, and Gail uttered an excla- 
mation of delight as the fresh, keen air 
whipped her in the face. The snow was 
like a filmy white veil against the bare 
trees, and enough of it had clung, by 
now, to outline with silver pointing the 
lacework of branches. 

The pair in the runabout were silent, 
for the east drive at this hour was 
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thronged with outward bound machines, 
and the roadway was slippery with the 
new fallen snow. Steady of nerve, keen 
of eye, firm of hand! Gail watched the 
alert figure of Allison, tensely and yet 
easily motionless, in “he seat beside her. 
The terrific swiftness of everything 
impressed her. Every car was going at 
top speed, and it seemed that she was 
in a constant maze of hair-breadth es 
capes. By and by, however, she found 
another and a greater marvel: that in 
all this breathless driving, there was no 
recklessness; only amazing calculation. 
Capability, that was the word for which 
she had been groping. No man could 
survive here, and rest his feet upon the 
under layer, unless he possessed superior 
ability, superior will, superior strength. 
She arrived at exactly the same phrase 
Allison had entertained a few minutes 
before: “the city of of strong men!” 
Again she gave the man at her side a 
critical inspection, in this new light. His 
frame was powerful, and the square, 
high forehead, with the bulges of con 
centration above the brows, showed his 
mental equipment to be equally rugged. 
His profile was a crisply cut silhouette 
against the wintry gray: straight nose, 
full, firm lip, pointed chin, square jaw. 
Perhaps feeling the steady gaze, .Alli- 
son turned to her suddenly, and for a 
moment the gray eves and the brown 
ones looked questioningly into each oth- 
er; then there leaped from the man to 
the woman a something which held her 
gaze a full second longer than she would 
have wished. 
‘“‘Air’s great,” he said with a smile. 
“Glorious!” agreed Gail. “I don’t 
want to go in.” 
“Don’t go,” he promptly advised her. 
“That’s a simple enough solution.” 
And her laugh, in the snow-laden air, 
reminded him, by one of those queer 
flashes of memory, of a little string of 
sleighbells he had owned as a _ boy. 
“However, I promised Cousin Lucile.” 
“That’s easy,” suggested Allison, 
eager as a boy. He had been on his way 
home to dress for a business banquet, but 
such affairs come often, and impulsive 
adventures like this could be about once 
in a lifetime with him, 
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“We'll stop at the house long enough 
to tell your cousin you're busy.” 
“Let's!” cried Gail, and, with a laugh 
which he had discarded with his first 
promotion, Allison threw out 
speed, and whirled 


business 
another 
from the Seventy-second Street entrance 
up the Avenue to the proper turning, 
where, half-way down the block, he made 
a swift but smooth stop, bringing the 
step with marvelous accuracy to within 


notch of 


an inch of the curb. 

“Wont vou come in2” invited Gail 

“We'd stay too long,” grinned Alli- 
son, entering into the conspiracy with 
great fervor. 

She flashed at him a smile and ran up 
the steps. She turned again as she waited 
for the bell to be answered, and nodded 
to him with frank camaraderie. 

“Time me,” she called, and he jerked 
out his watch as she slipped in at the 
door. 

Two vivacious looking young women, 
one tall and black-haired and the other 
petite and blonde, both fashionably slen- 
der and both pretty, surrounded her 

“We thought you’d never come,” rat- 
tled Lucile Teasdale, who was the petite 
blonde, and the daughter of the sister of 
the wife of Gail’s Uncle Jim. 

“Who’s the man?’ demanded 
“Arly’ Fosland, with breathless 
est. 

“Where’s my tea?” answered Gail. 

“We saw you dash up,” supplemented 
Lucile. “We thought it was a fire.” 

“Why doesn’t he come in ?”’ This from 
Arly, in whom two years of polite mar 
ried life had not destroyed an innocently 
eager curiosity to inspect eligibles at 
range—for her friends. 

“Who is he?” insisted Lucile, peeping 
the hall window. 

Allison,” primly recited 
Gail, suppressing a giggle. “I got him 
at Uncle Jim’s vestry meeting. He’s 
waiting to take me riding in the Park. 
Where’s my tea?” 

“dward FE. Allison!” gasped Arly 
Fosland. ‘Why, he’s the richest bachelor 
in New York, even if he isn’t a social 
butterfly,” and she contemplated Gail 
wonder and _ admiration. 
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“Come for the tea to-morrow!” urged 
Lucile. 

Chey were all three laughing, and the 
two young married women were pushing 
Gail forward. At the door Lucile and 
Arly separated from her to peer out of 
the two side windows. 

“He doesn’t look so old,’”’ speculated 
Arly; and Lucile opened the door. 

“Good-by, dearie,” said Lucile, and 
kissed her, upon which there was nothing 
for Gail to do but go. 

For an instant, Edward FE. Allison 
had a glimpse of Gail, in her garnet 
and turquoise, flanked by a sprightly 
vision in blue and another sprightly vis- 
ion in pink, and he thought he heard the 
suppressed sounds of tittering; then the 
door closed, and the lace curtains of the 
hall windows bulged outward, and Gail 
came tripping down the steps. 

“Two minutes and forty-eight 
onds,” called Allison, putting away his 
stop watch with one hand and helping 
Gail with the other. He tucked her in 
more quickly than at the church, but 
with equal care; then he jumped in be 
side her, and never had he cut so swift 
and sure a circle with his sixty-horse- 
power runabout. 


sec- 


They raced up and into the Park, 
and around the winding driveways with 
the light-hearted exhilaration of chil 
dren, and if there was in them at that 
moment any trace of mature thought, 
they were neither one aware of it. They 
were glad they were just living, and 
moving swiftly in the open air; glad 
that it was snowing, glad that the light 
was beginning to fade, that there were 
other vehicles in the Park, that the world 
was such a bright and happy place ; and 
they were quite pleased, too, to be to 
gether. 

It was still light, though the electric 
lamps were beginning to flare up 
through the thick snow veil, when they 
rounded a rocky drive and came in view 
of a little look-out house perched on a 
hill. 

“Oh!” called Gail, involuntarily put- 
ting her hand on his arm. “I want to go 
up there!” 

The work of Edward E. Allison was 


























well nigh perfection. He stopped the 
runabout exactly at the center of the 
pathway, and was out and on Gail’s side 
of the car with the agility of a youngster 
after a robin’s egg. He helped her to 
alight, and would have helped her up 
the hill with great pleasure ; but she was 
too nimble and too eager for that, and 
was in the look-out house several steps 
ahead of him. 

“It’s glorious,”’ she said, and her low, 
melodious voice thrilled him again with 
that strange quality he had noticed when 
she had first spoken at the vestry meet- 
ing. 

Below them lay a gray mist, dotted 
here and there with halo-ed lights which 
receded in the distance into tiny yellow 
blurs, while the nearer lamps were 
swathed in swirling snowflakes. Close by 
were ghosts of trees projecting their tops 
from the misty lake, and out of what 
seemed a vast, eerie depth came the clang 
of street cars, and the rumble of the 
distant elevated, and the honks of auto’ 
horns, and all the rattle and roar of the 
great city, muffled and subdued. 

“It’s like being out of the world.” He 
was astonished to find in himself the 
sudden growth of a poetic spirit, and his 
voice had in it the modulation which 
went with the sentiment. 

“This was created,” mused Gail, as if 
answering an inner question. “Why 
should the clumsy minds of men destroy 
the simplicity of anything so big, and 
good, and beautiful, as our instinctive 
belief in the Creator?” 

Finding no answer in his experience 
to this unfathomable mystery, Edward 
E. Allison very wisely kept still and ad- 
mired the scenery, which consisted of 
one girl framed tastefully in a miscel- 
laneous assortment of snowflakes. 

When she was quite finished with the 
view, she turned and went down the hill, 
and Edward Allison nearly sprained his 
spinal column in scrambling just ahead 
of her on the steep and narrow path. It 
was treacherous walking just there, with 
the freshly fallen snow on the shale 
stones, and she might slip. He was heart- 
ily glad that he had taken this precau- 
tion, for, near the bottom of the hill, 
one of her tiny French heels slid, and 
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she might have tumbled had it not been 
for the iron-like arm which he threw 
back to support her. For just an instant 
she was thrown fairly in his embrace, 
with his arms about her waist, and her 
weight upon his breast; and, in that 
instant, the fire which had been smoul- 
dering in him all afternoon burst into 
flame. With a mighty repression he re 
sisted the impulse to crush her to him, 
and handed her to the equilibrium which 
she instinctively sought, though the arm 
trembled which had been pressed about 
her. 

His heart sang, as he helped her into 
the machine and sprang in beside her. 
He felt a savage joy in his strength as 
he started the car and felt the wheel 
under his hard grip. He was young! 
younger than he had ever been in his 
boyhood ; strong! stronger than he had 
ever been in his youth! What worlds he 
might conquer now with this new blood 
racing through his veins! It was as if 
he had been suddenly thrust into the 
fires of eternal life, and endowed with 
all the irresistible force of creation! 

Gail too was disturbed. While she 
had laughed to cover the embarrassment 
of her mishap, she had been quite col- 
lected enough to thank Allison for his 
ready aid; but she had felt the thrill 
of that tensed arm, and it had awakened 
in her a new thread of puzzled con 
jecture. 

Busy with that new world which 
opens up when any two congenial 
personalities meet, they were both si- 
lent as they raced out of the Park, 
and over One Hundred and Tenth 
Street, and up Riverside Drive, and out 
Old Broadway. 

Gravity with a man invariably leads 
him back to the consideration of his 
leading joy in life: business; and the 
first thing Allison knew he was indulg- 
ing in quite a unique weakness, for him; 
he was bragging! Not exactly flat 
footed; but, with tolerably strong in 
sinuation, he gave her to understand that 
the consolidation of the immense trac- 
tion interests of New York was about 
as tremendous an undertaking as she 
could comprehend, and that, having at- 
tained so dizzy a summit, he felt entitled 
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“You haven't said how you like our famous old church,” suggested the Reverend Smith Boyd with smiling 


a remarkably lucrative enterprise,” she smiled up at him 
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to turn himself to lighter things; to en 
joy life and gaiety and frivolity ; to rest, 
as it were, upon his laurels. 

Gail was amused, as she always was 
when men of strong achievement 
dropped into this weakness to impress 
girls. She did appreciate and admire his 
no doubt tremendous accomplishments ; 
t was only his naiveté which amused 
her, and to save her she could not resist 
the wicked little impulse to nettle him. 
lo his suggestion that he could now 
lead a merry life because he was entitled 
to rest upon his laurels, she had merely 
answered, ‘Why ?” 

He dropped into a silence so dense 
that the thump was almost audible, and 
she was contrite. She had pricked him 
deeper than she knew, however. She had 
not understood how gigantic the man’s 
ambitions had been, nor how vain he 
was of,his really marvelcus progress. 

After all, why should he pause, when 
he had such power in him? She did well 
to speak slightingly of any achievement 
made by a man of such proved ability. 
New ambitions sprang up in him. The 
next time he talked of business with her, 
he would have something startling under 
way, something to compel her respect. 
The muscles of his jaws knotted. It was 
like being dared to climb higher in a 
swaying tree. 

“Why, it’s dark!” suddenly discov- 
ered Gail. “Aunty will be frantic.” 

“That’s so,” regretfully agreed Alli- 
son, who, having no Aunties of his own, 
was prone to forget them. “We'll stop 
up at this roadhouse, and you can tele- 
phone her.” And he turned in at a 
drive where rose-petaled lights gleamed 
out from the latticed windows of a low- 
eaved building. Dozens of auto’s, parked 
amid the snow-sheeted shrubbery, glared 
at them with big yellow eyes, and seen 
through the windows were white cloths 
and sparkling glassware, and laughing 
groups about the tables, and hurrying 
waiters. There was music, too; slow, 
languorous music! 

“Doesn’t it look inviting, 


” 


exclaimed 


Allison, becoming instantly aware of the 
pangs of hunger. 

“Tt’s an enchanting place,” agreed 
(ail enthusiastically. 


Allison hesitated a moment. 

“Tell your aunt we're dining here,’ 
he suggested. 

She laughed aloud. 

“Wouldn’t it be fun,” she speculated, 
and Allison led her in to the ‘phone. 
She turned to him at the door of the 
booth, with a snap in her eyes. “It de- 
pends on who answers.” 


CHAPTER III 
The Change in the Rector’s Eyes 


The grand privilege of Mrs. Jim Sar- 
gent’s happy life was to worry all she 
liked. She began with the rise of the 
sun, and worried about the silver chest— 
whether it had been locked overnight. 
Usually she slipped downstairs in the 
gray of the morning, to see, and, thus 
happily started on the day, she worried 
about breakfast and luncheon and din- 
ner; and Jim and her sister and her 
niece Lucile; and the servants and the 
horses and the flowers; and at nights 
she lay awake and heard burglars! Just 
now, as she sat in the mahogany pan 
eled library, amid a wealth of serious 
minded sculpture and painting and rare 
old prints, she was bathed in a new ec- 
stasy of painful enjoyment. She was 
worried about Gail! It was six-thirty 
now, and Gail had not yet returned 
from Lucile’s! 

Mrs. Helen Davies, dressed for din 
ner with as much care as if she had been 
about to attend one of Mrs. Waverly 
Gaites’ unattainable annuals, came 
sweeping down the marble stairs with 
the calm aplomb of one whom nothing 
can disturb, and, lorgnette in hand, 
turned into the library without even a 
glance into the floor-length mirror in the 
hall. Her amber beaded gown was set 
perfectly on her fine shoulders, and her 
black hair, streaked with gray, was 
properly done, as she was quite aware 

“I’m so glad you came down, Helen!” 
breathed Mrs. Sargent, with a sigh of 
relief. “I’m so worried !” 

“Naturally, Grace,” returned her 
sister Helen, who was reputed to be 
gifted in repartee. “One would be, under 
the circumstances. What are they?” And 
































she tapped her chin delicately with the 
tip of her lorgnette, as a warning to an 
incipient yawn. It was no longer good 
form to be bored. 

“Gail,” replied Mrs. Sargent, who 
was inclined to dumpiness, and was a de- 
cided contrast to her stately widowed 
sister. “She hasn’t come home from Lu- 
cile’s.”’ 

Mrs. Helen Davies sat beneath the 
statue of Minerva presenting wisdom to 
the world, and arranged the folds of her 
gown to the most graceful advantage. 

“You shouldn’t expect her on time, 
coming from Lucile’s,” she observed, 
with a smile of proper pride. She was 
immensely fond of her daughter Lucile ; 
but she preferred to live with her sis- 
ter. “I have a brilliant idea, Grace. I'll 
telephone.” And without seeming to exert 
herself in the least, she glided from her 
picturesque high-backed Flemish chair, 
and sat at the library table, and drew 
the ‘phone to her, and got her daugh- 
ter’s number. 

“Hello, Lucile,” she called, in the 
most friendly of tones. “You'd better 
send Gail home before your Aunt Grace 
develops wrinkles.” 

“Gail isn’t here,” reported Lucile 
triumphantly. “She dropped in, two 
hours ago, and dropped right out, with- 
out waiting for her tea. You’d never 
guess with whom she’s driving. Edward 
FE. Allison! He’s the richest bachelor 
in New York.” 

Mrs. Helen Davies turned to her 
anxious sister with a sparkle in her black 
eyes. 

“Tt’s all right, Grace,” she reported, 
and then bent eagerly to the ’phone. 
“Did he come in?” 

“They were in too big a rush,” jab- 
bered Lucile excitedly. ‘‘He doesn’t look 
old at all. They seemed to be great 
chums. Gail got him at Uncle Jim’s 
vestry.” 

“Where is she?” interrupted Mrs. 
Sargent, holding her thumb. 

“Out driving,” reported Sister Helen. 

“With whom is Gail driving, and 
where ?” asked Sister Grace, anxious for 
detail. 

Mrs. Helen Davies touched all of her 
finger-tips together in front of her on 
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the library table, and beamed on Grace. 

“Don’t worry about Gail,” she smil- 
ingly advised. “She is driving with Ed- 
ward E. Allison. He is the richest bach- 
elor in New York, though not socially 
prominent. No one has ever been able 
to interest him. I predict for Gail a 
brilliant future.” And she moved over 
contentedly to her favorite contrast with 
Minerva. 

“Gail would attract anyone,” returned 
Mrs. Sargent complacently, and then a 
little crease came in her brow. “I won- 
der where she met him.” 

“At the vestry meeting, Lucile said.” 

“Oh,” and Mrs. Sargent’s brow 
cleared instantly. “Jim introduced them. 
I wonder where Jim is!” 

“T am glad Gail is not definitely en- 
gaged,”’ mused Mrs. Davies. “I am 
pleased with her. Young Mr. Clem 
mens may seem to be a very brilliant 
match, back home, but Gail, with her 
exceptional advantages, has every right 
to expect to do better.” 

Again the crease came in Mrs. Sar- 
gent’s brow. 

“T don’t know,” she worried. ‘Gail 
has had four letters in four days from 
Mr. Clemmens. Of course, if Gail gen- 
uinely cares for him—” 

“But she doesn’t,” Helen comforted 
herself, figuring it all out carefully. “A 
young man who would write a letter a 
day would exert every possible pressure 
to get a promise, before he would let a 
beautiful creature like Gail come to New 
York for the winter; and the fact that 
he did not succeed proves, conclusively, 
that Gail has not made up her mind 
about him.” 

The door opened, and Jim Sargent 
came in, wiping the snow from his stub- 
by mustache before he distributed his 
customary hearty greetings to the family. 

‘“‘Where’s Gail?” he wanted to know. 

“Out driving with Edward E. Alli- 
son,’ answered both ladies. 

“Still?” inquired Jim Sargent, and 
then he laughed. ‘‘She’s a clever girl. 
Smart as a whip! She nearly started a 
riot in the vestry.” 

“Was Willis Cunningham 
inquired Mrs. Davies interestedly. 
Jim Sargent’s eyes twinkled. 


there 2?” 
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look me in a corner after the meet 
ne and told me that Gail bore a re 
markable resemblan: to the Fratelli 
Madonna; and might he call.” 
“Mr. Cunningham is one of the men 
I was anxious for her to meet.”” And Mrs. 
davies touched her second finger, as if 
she were checking off a list. 
“What did Gail do?” wondered Mrs 


Sargent. 

Jim, crossing to the door, chuckled 
and removed his watch chain from his 
vest. 

“Told Boyd that Market Square 
Church is a good business proposition.” 


The ladies did not share his amuse 
ment 
“To the Reverend Boyd !”’ breathed 
Irs. Sargent, shocked. She considered 


. 


the Reverend Smith Boyd the most won- 
derful young man of his age. 

“How undiplomatic,” worried Mrs. 
Davies. “I must have a little talk with 
Gail. Cleverness is dangerous in a girl.” 
“Not in these days,” declared Jim Sar 
gent, who stood ready to defend Gail, 
right or wrong, at every angle. “Allison 
and Manning enjoyed it immensely.” 

“What did the Reverend Boyd say?” 
inquired Mrs. Sargent, much concerned. 

“IT don’t think he liked it very well,” 
spec ulated Gail’s Uncle Jim. “He’s com 
ing over to-night to discuss church mat- 
ters. I'll have to dress in a hurry.” 

(he telephone bell rang, and Sargent 

mself answered it immediately, with 


s characteristic, explosive-first-sy] 
labled: “Hello!” 

“Oh, it’s vou, Uncle Jim,” called the 
buovant voice of Gail. “Mr. Allison and 
I have found the most enchanting road 
house in the world, and we're going to 
take dinner here. It’s all right, isn’t it?” 

“Certainly.” he replied in a_ voice 
equally buoyant. “Enjoy yourself, Chub 
sy.” He hung up the receiver. 

“What is it?” asked Mrs. Davies, in 
a voice distinctly chill. She had a pre 
monition that Jim Sargent had don 
something foolish. He seemed so pleased 

“Gail wont be home,” he announced 
carelessly, starting for the stairs. “‘She’s 
dining with Allison at some roadhouse.”’ 

“Unchaperoned!” gasped Mrs_ Da- 


vies 





“She’s all right, Helen,”’ remarked 
Jim, starting upstairs. “Allison’s a fin 
fellow.” 

But what will he think of Gail! 
protested Helen. “That sort of uncon 
ventionality has gone clear out. Jim, 
you'll have to get back that number!” 

“Sorry,” regretted Jim. “Can’t do it 
\gainst the telephone rules.” And he 
went on upstairs, positively humming 

Ihe two ladies looked at each other 
Helen Davies was a woman of action 
She called her daughter. 

“Have vou started vour dinner, [1 
cile?”? she demanded. 

“No, Ted just came home,”’ reported 
Lucile. “‘What’s the matter?” 

“Don’t let him take time to dress.” 
urged her mother. “You must go right 
out and chaperon Gail.” 

“Where is she?” Lucile delayed t 





inquire. 

“At some roadhouse, dining with Mr 
\llison !” 

“Well, what do you think of Gail!” 
exulted Lucile. “Oh, Arly!” And Mrs 
lavies heard the receiver drop to the 
end of its line. She heard laughter, and 
then the voice of Lucile again. ‘Mother, 
she’s with Edward E. Allison, and 
they'll do better without a chaperon 
Besides, Mother dear, there are a million 
roadhouses. We’ll come down after din 
ner. I want to see Gail when she re 
turns.” 

“IT don’t suppose she could be found, 
except by accident,”’ granted her mother. 
and gave up the enterprise. “Times are 
constantly changing,” she complained 
to her sister. ‘““The management of a 
sirl becomes more difficult every year.” 

It was not until nine o’clock that the 
ladies expressed their worry again. At 
that hour, Ted and Lucile Teasdale and 
Arly Fosland came in with the exuber 
ance of a New Year’s Eve celebration 

“It’s great motor sleighing to-night,” 
stated Lucile’s husband, who was a thin 
waisted young man with a splendid nat 
ural gift for turkey trotting. 





“All that’s missing is the bells,” chat 
tered the black-haired Arly, breaking 
straight for her favorite big couch in 
the library. ‘“The only way to have any 
speed in an auto’ is to go sidewis j 
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“We're to get up a skidding match, 
so I can bet on our chauffeur,” laughed 
Lucile, fluffing her blonde ringlets be 
fore the big mirror in the hall. ‘We slid 
a complete circle coming down through 
the Park, and never lost a revolution!”’ 


Jim Sargent came to the door of the 


study, in which he was closeted with the 
Reverend Smith Boyd. Jim prac 
tically the young rector’s business guard 


was 


ian. 
“Hello 

home ?” 
“Not yet,” responded Mrs. Sargent, 

becom 


folks,’ he nodded. ‘Gail 


in whose brow the creases were 
ing fixed. 

“It’s hardly time,” 
and went back in the study. 

“Ted has a new affinity,” boasted the 
wife of that agreeable young idler. 

“Had, you mean,” corrected Ted. 
‘‘She’s deserted me for a single man.” 

“Is it the Piccadilly widow?” in 
quired Arly, punching another pillow 
under her elbow. 

“Certainly,” corroborated Ted. “You 
don’t suppose I have a new one every 
day.” 

“You’re losing your power of fascina- 
tion then,” retorted Arly. “Lucile’s still 
in the running with two a day.” 

“She should have her kind by the 
dozen,” responded Ted. 

“The young set takes up some pecu- 
liar fads,” mused Mrs. Davies, with a 
trace of concern. “I can’t quite accus- 
tom myself to the sanction of flirting.” 

“Neither can I,” agreed Ted. “It 
takes the fun out of it.” 

“The only joy is in boasting about it 
at home,” complained Arly Fosland. “I 
can’t even get Gerald interested in my 
affairs, so I’ve dropped them.” In spite 
of her flippancy there was a wistfulness 
in her eyes. Why hadn’t she been able 
to interest Gerald? 

“Gerald wouldn’t understand a flir- 
tation of his own,” criticised Ted. “I 
never saw a man who made such hard 
work of belonging to twelve clubs. Arly, 
how did you manage to make him see 
vour fatal lure?” 

“Mother did it,” returned Arly. 

“T don’t think anything is half so 
dangerous to a bachelor as a mother,” 


Jim, 


estimated 


’ 


to 


Wr 


stated Lucile, with a friendly smile at 
Mrs. Davies. 

“I’m terribly vexed,” confided Lucile, 
stepping behind Ted’s chair and idly 
tickling the back of his neck. “I thought 

be such a brilliant scheme to 
give a winter week-end party, but Mrs. 
Acton is going to give one at her coun 


it would 


try place.” 

“Before or after?” Mrs. 
Davies, with whom this was a point of 
the utmost importance. 

“A week after,’ answered Lucile; 
“but “her invitations are out. I wish | 
hadn’t mailed mine. What can we do to 
make ours notable?” 

That being a matter worth consider- 
ing, the entire party, with the exception 
of Aunt Grace, who was listening for the 
doorbell, set their wits and their tongues 
to work. Mrs. Helen Davies took a 
keener interest in it than any of them. 
The invitation list was the most impor- 
tant of all, for it was a long and arduous 
way to the heaven of the socially elect, 
and it took generations to accomplish 
the journey. The Murdock girls, Grace 
and herself, had no great-grandfather. 
Grandfather Murdock had made his 
maney after 


demanded 


Murdock Junior was mar- 
ried, but in time to give the girls a thor- 
ough polishing in an exclusive academy. 
Thus launched, Helen had married a 
man with a great-great-grandfather, but 
Grace had married Jim Sargent. Jim 
was a dear, and had plenty of money, 
and was as good a railroader as Grace’s 
father, with whom he had been great 
chums; but still he was Jim Sargent. 
Gail’s mother, who had married Jim’s 
brother, had seven ancestors, but a moth- 
er’s family name is so often overlooked. 
Nevertheless, when Gail came to marry, 
the maternal ancestry, all other things 
being favorable, might even secure for 
her an invitation to Mrs. Waverly-Gaites’ 
annual! Reaching this point in her circle 
of speculation, Mrs. Helen Davies came 
back to her starting-place, and looked 
at the library clock with a shock. Ten; 
and Gail was not yet home! 

The Reverend Smith Boyd came out 
of the study With his most active vestry 
joined the circle of waiting 


man, and | 
was, they 


ones. Pleasant as he wished 
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he would go home, because it was not 
convenient to worry in his company ; and 
by this time Lucile herself was beginning 
to watch the clock with some anxiety. 
Only Mrs. Sargent felt no restraint. 

“I’m so worried about Gail!” she 
stated, holding her thumb. 

“We all are,” supplemented Mrs. 
Davies quickly. “She has been dining 
with a party of friends, and the streets 
are so slippery.” 

“T should judge Mr. Allison to be a 
very capable driver,” said the Reverend 
Smith Boyd, and the ladies glafed at 
Jim. “I envy them their drive on a night 
like this.” 

“Fine,” judged Jim Sargent, looking 
out of the window toward the adjoining 
rectory. “That first snow was wet and 
it froze. Now there’s a good inch on top 
of it, and, at this rate, there should be 
three by morning. A little thaw, and 
another freeze, and a little more snow 
to-morrow, and I’ll be tempted to make 
a bob-sled.” 

“T’ll help you,” offered the Reverend 
Smith Boyd, with a glow of pleasure. 

“IT never rode on one,” complained 
Arly. “I think I’m due for a bob-sled 
party.” 

“You’re invited,” Lucile promptly 
told her. “Uncle Jim, you and Dr. 
Boyd will have to hunt up your hammers 
and saws.” 

“If the snow holds, we'll go over into 
the Jersey hills, and slide,” promised 
Sargent with enthusiasm. “I’ll give the 
party.” 

“T seem to anticipate a pleasant even- 
ing,” considered Ted Teasdale, whose 
athletics were confined entirely to danc- 
ing. ‘We'll ride down hill on the sleds, 
and up hill in the machines.” 

“That’s barred,’ immediately pro- 
tested Jim. ‘The boys have to pull the 
girls up hill. Isn’t that right, Boyd?” 

“It was correct form when I was a 
boy,” returned the Rector with a laugh. 
He held his muscular hands out before 
him as if he could still feel the cut of 
the rope in his palms. He squared his 
big shoulders, and breathed deeply, in 
memory of those health-giving days. 
There was a flush in his cheeks, and his 
eyes, which were sometimes green, 


glowed with a decided blue. Arlene Fos 
land, looking lazily across at him, from 
the comfortable nest which she had not 
quitted all evening, decided that it was 
a shame he had been cramped into the 
ministry. 

“There’s Gail at last!” cried Mrs. 
Sargent, jumping to her feet, and run 
ning into the hall before the butler 
could come in answer to the bell. She 
opened the door, and was immediately 
kissed; then Gail came back into the 
library without stopping to remove her 
furs. She was followed by Allison, and 
she carried something inside her coat 
Her cheeks were rosy from the crisp air. 
and the snow sparkled on her brown 
hair like tiny diamonds. 

“We've been buying a dog!” 
breathlessly explained, and, opening her 
coat, she produced an animated teddy 
bear, with two black eyes and one black 
pointed nose protruding from a puff 
ball of pure white. She set it on the 
floor, where it waddled uncertainly in 
three directions, and finally curled up be 
tween the Reverend Smith Boyd’s feet. 

“A collie!’ And the Reverend Smith 
Boyd picked up the warm infant for an 
admiring inspection. “It’s a beautiful 
puppy.” 

“Isn't it a dear,” exclaimed Gail, tak 
ing it away from him, and favoring him 
with a smile. She whisked the fluffy 
little ball over to her Aunt Grace, and 
left it in that lady’s lap, while she threw 
off her furs. 

“Where could you buy a dog at this 
hour?” inquired Mrs. Davies, glancing 
at the clock, which stood now at the 
accusing time of a quarter of eleven. 

‘We woke up the kennel man,” 
laughed Gail, turning with a sparkling 
glance to Allison, who was being intro 
duced ceremoniously to the ladies by 
Uncle Jim. “We had a perfectly glori 
ous evening! We dined at Roseleaf Inn, 
entirely surrounded by hectic lights; 
then we drove five miles into the country 
and bought Flakes. We came home so 
fast that Mr. Allison almost had to hold 
me in.” She turned, laughing, to find 
the eyes of the Reverend Smith Boyd 
fixed on her in cold disapproval. They 
were no longer blue. 


she 
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The rounded column of her neck was white as marble in the moonlight, and as he sought the clasps his 
fingers, drawn from his woolen gloves, touched her warm throat; and they tingled. He started as if 
he had received an electric shock, and, as he looked into her eyes, a purple flame seemed to 
spring between them. He mechanically fastened the clasps, though his fingers 
trembled. “Thank you,”” said Gail, and her voice was unusually low 
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CHAPTER IV 
Too Many Men. 


“AS ‘ONSCIENCE must be a nuisance 

to a rector,” sympathized Gail 
Sargent, as she walked up the hill be- 
side the Reverend Smith Boyd the next 
night. 

The tall young rector shifted the thin 
rope of the sled to his other hand. 

“Epigrams are usually more clever 
than true.” he finally responded, with 
a twinkle in his eyes. It had been in his 
mind to defend that charge sharply, but 
he reflected that it was unwise to assume 
the speech worth serious consideration. 
Moreover, he had come to this toboggan 
party for healthful physical exercise! 

“You're guilty of an epigram,” re- 
torted Gail, who was annoyed with the 
Reverend Smith Boyd without quite 
knowing why. “You can’t believe all you 
are compelled, as a minister, to say.” 

“That,” returned the Reverend Smith 
Boyd coldly, “is a matter of interpreta- 
tion.” He commended himself for his 
patience, as he proceeded to instruct this 
mistaken young person. She was a lov 
able creature in spite of the many things 
he found in her of which to disapprove. 
“The eye of the needle through which 
the camel was supposed not to be able 
to pass, was, in reality, a narrow city 
gate called the Needle’s Eye.” 

Gail looked at him with that little 
smile at the corners of her red lips, eye- 
lids down, curved lashes on her cheeks, 
and beneath the lashes a-sparkle brighter 
than the moonlight on the snow crystals 
in the adjoining field. 

“It seems to me there was something 
about wealth in that metaphor,” she ob 
served, her round eyes flashing open as 
she smiled up at him. “If it was so diffi- 
cult, even in those days, for a rich man 
to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, how 
can a rich church hope to enter the spirit 
of the gospel ?” 

The Reverend Smith Boyd hastily, 
and almost roughly, drew her aside, as 
a long, low bob-sled, accompanied by 
appropriate screams, came _ streaking 
from the brow of the hill, and passed 
them. They both turned and watched 
its progress down the narrowing white 


road, to where it curved away in a silver 
line far at the bottom of the slope. Hills 
and valleys, fences and trees, and even 
a distant stream were covered with th¢ 
fleecy mantle of winter, while high over 
head in a sky of blue, hung a round, 
white moon. 

“This is a wonderful sermon,” mused 
Gail; then she turned to the Rector. She 
softened toward him as she saw that h« 
too had partaken of the awe and maj 
esty of this scene. He stood straight 
and tall, his splendidly poised head 
thrown back, and his gaze resting far oft 
where the hills cut against the sky in 
tree-clad scallops. 

“It is an inspiration,” he told her, 
with a tone in his vibrant voice which 
she had not heard before; and for that 
brief instant these two, between whom 
there had seemed some instinctive an 
tagonism, were nearer in sympathy than 
either had thought it possible to be. 
Then the Reverend Smith Boyd hap- 
pened to remember something. “The 
morality or immorality of riches depends 
upon its use,” he stated. “Market Square 
Church, which is the one I suppose you 
meant in your comparison with the rich 
man, intends to devote all the mea 
with which a_ kind providence has 
blessed it, to the glory of God.” 

“And the gratification of the billion- 
aire vestry,” she added. 

He turned to her almost savagely. 

‘Have you no sense of reverence ?” he 


S 


demanded. 

“For the Church, or the creed, or the 
ministry? Not a particle!” she heartily 
assured him. “The church, as an instru 
ment for good, has practically ceased to 
exist. Even charity, the greatest of the 
three principles upon which the church 
was originally founded, has been taken 
away from it, because the secular organi- 
zations dispense charity better and more 
sanely, and while the object is still 
alive.” 

Again the Reverend Smith Boyd drew 
her out of the road, almost ungently— 
and unnecessarily in advance of need— 
to permit a thick man to glide leisurely 
by, his stomach flattened on a hand sled. 
The thick man grinned up at them from 
under a stubby mustache, and waved a 
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hand at them with a vigor which nearly 
ran him into a ditch; but a sharp scrape 
of his toe in the snow, made with a stab 
the expertness of which had come back 
to him through forty years, brought him 
into the path again, and he slid majestic 

ally onward, with happy forgetfulness 
of the dignity belonging to the president 
of the ‘Towando Valley Railroad and a 
vestryman of Market Square Church. 

“That used to be lots of fun,’’ remem 
bered Gail, looking after her Uncle Jim 
in envy. 

“Market Square Church has dispensed 
millions in charity,” the Rector felt it 
his duty to inform her, as they started 
up the hill again. 

“Tf it’s like our church at home, it 
costs ninety cents to deliver a dime,” 
she retorted, bristling anew- with bygone 
aggravation. 

He looked at her in perplexity. She 
was so young and so pretty, so charming 
in the ermine which framed her pink 
cheeked face, so gentle of speech and 
movement, that her visible self and her 
incisive mind seemed to be two different 
creatures. 

“Why are you so bitter against the 
church ?” he puzzled. 

“Tt is so elaborate to do so little good 
in the world,” she promptly charged. 
“Vou can’t say that you are exerting a 
tremendous moral influence on a con 
gregation which numbers eight hundred 
and sends less than fifty to services. The 
balance show their devotion to Christian- 
ity by a quarterly check.” 

“That is the sorrow of the church,” 
confessed the Reverend Smith Boyd, 
feeling unfairly hit, “—the lukewarm- 
ness of its followers.” 

“Can you blame them?” she demanded. 
“Not so long ago, the governing body of 
the church held a convention in which 
the uppermost thought was this same 
lukewarmness. It was felt, and acknowl- 
edged, that the church was losing its per- 
sonal hold on its membership, and that 
something should be done about it; yet 
that same body progressed no further in 
this problem than to realize that some- 
thing should be done about it ; and spent 
hours and hours wrangling over whether 
banana wine could be used for the sacra- 
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ment in Uganda, where grapes do not 
grow, and where every bottle of grape 
wine carried over the desert represents 
the life of a man. Of what value is that 
to religion? How do you suppose Christ 
would ' have decided that question ?” 

Che rector flushed but he made no re 
ply, and they walked silently up the hill 
together towards the yellow camp fire, 
fuming inwardly at each other. Near the 
top of the hill, her ermine scarf came 
loose at the throat, and, with her 
numbed hands, she could not locate the 
little clasps with which it had been held. 

“May I help you ?” offered the Rector, 
constraining himself to politeness. 

“Thank you.” She was extremely 
sweet about it, and he reached up to per 
form the courtesy. The rounded column 
of her neck was white as marble in the 
moonlight, and as he sought the clasps 
his fingers, drawn from his woolen 
gloves, touched her warm throat; and 
they tingled! He started as if he had re- 
ceived an electric shock, and, as lh« 
looked into her eyes, a purple flame 
seemed to spring between them. He me 
chanically fastened the clasps, though 
his fingers trembled. 

“Thank you,” again said Gail, and he 
did not notice that her voice was unusu 
ally low. She went on over to the group 
gathered around the fire, but the Rev 
erend Smith Boyd stood where she had 
left him, staring stupidly at the ground 
He was in a whirl of bewilderment, 
amid which there was some unreasoning 
resentment, but beneath it all there was 
an inexplicable sadness. 

“Just in time for the Palisade Special, 
Gail,” called Lucile Teasdale. 

“T don’t know,” laughed Gail. “I 
think of going on a private sled this 
trip,” and she sought among the group 
for distraction from certain oppressive 
thought. Allison and Lucile and Ted 
and Arly were among the more familiar 
figures: besides were a cherub-cheeked 
young lady in a bear skin, to whom Ted 
Teasdale was pretending to pay assidu 
ous attention; and the thoughtful Willis 
Cunningham ; and Houston Van Ploon, 
who was a ruddy-faced young fellow 
with an English mustache and a per 
petual air of having just come from his 
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tailor’s; and a startling Adonis. with 


pink cheeks and a shining black goatee 


and a curly mustache, and large, round 
black eyes, which were deep, and full of 
almost anything one might wish to put 
into them. This astoundingly fascinating 
gentleman had been proudly introduced 
is Dick Rodley, by Arlene, with an air 
which plainly stated that he was a per 
sonal discovery for which she gave her 
self great credit. At present, however, 
he was warming the hands of Lucil 
Teasdale. Now he sprang up and came 
towards Gail. 

he Palisade Special will not start 
without Miss Sargent,” he declared, 
bending upon her a burning gaze, and 
bestowing upon her a smile which dis 
played a flash of perfect white teeth. 

Gail breathlessly thought him the 
most dangerously handsome thing she 
had ever seen, but she missed the for 
eign accent in him. That would have 
made him perfect. 

“I’m sorry that the Palisade Special 
will be delayed,” she coolly told him, 
but she tempered the deliberateness 
of that decision with an upward and 
sidelong glance, which she was startled 
to recognize in herself as distinct c 
quetry. She concluded, however, on re 
flection, that this was only a just meed 
which no one could withhold from this 
resplendent creature. 

“Vou haven’t the heart to refuse,” pro 
tested handsome Dick, coming nearer, 
and again smiling down at her. 

“T have a prior claim,’” laughed Alli 
son, stepping up and taking her by tl 
arm. “It’s my turn to guide Miss Sar 
gent on the two-passenger sled.” 

There was something new about Alli 
son to-night. There was the thrill and 
the exultation of youth in his voice, and 
twenty years seemed to have . been 
dropped from his age. ‘There was an in 
tensity about him, too, and also a pro- 
prietor-like compulsion, which decided 
Gail on a certain diversion she had en 
tertained. She was oppressed with men 


to-night. The world was full of them, 
and they had closed too nearly around 
her. 

Suddenly she broke away with a 
laugh, and, taking the two-passenger 


sled from Smith Boyd, who still stood 
in preoccupation at the edge of th 
group, she picked it up and ran with it, 
and threw herself face forward on it, 
as she had done when she was a “kiddy,” 
nd shot down the hill—to the intense 
disapproval of the Reverend Boyd! 
lick Rodley, ever alert in his chosen 
profession, grabbed a light steel racer 
from the edge of the bank, and, with 
a magnificent run, slapped himself on 
the sled, and darted in pursuit! The 
Rector’s lip curled the barest trace at 
one corner, but Edward E. Allison, look 
ing down the hill, grinned, and lighted 
a Clgar. 

Houston Van Ploon dragged forward 
the number two bob-sled, and set its nose 
at the brow of the hill, and the merry 
mob piled Cy. 

“Coming, Allison?” called Cunning 
ham. ““There’s room for you both, Do 
tor.” 

“T don’t think I'll ride this trip, 
hanks,” returned Allison, and, as the 
Rector also declined with pleasant 
thanks, Allison gave the voyagers a 
hearty push, and walked back to the 
camp fire. 

‘{ received the ultimatum of your 
vestry to-day, Doctor Boyd,” observed 
\llison when they were alone. “Still 
that eventual fifty million?” - 

“Well, yes,” returned the Rector 
briskly, and he backed up comfortably 
to the blaze. He was a different man 
now. ‘We discussed your proposition 
thoroughly, and decided that, in ten 
vears, the property is worth fifty million 
to you, for the purpose you have in 
mind. Consequently, why take less?” 

Allison surveyed him shrewdly for a 


moment. 

“That’s the argument of a bandit,” 
he remarked. ‘“‘Why accept all that the 
prisoner has when his friends can raise 
a little more?” i 

“T don’t see the use of metaphor,” 
retorted the Rector, who dealt profes 
sionally in it. ‘Business is business.”’ 

Allison grunted, and flicked his ash 
into the fire. 

“By George, you’re right,” he agreed. 
“T’ve been trying to handle you like a 
church, but now I’m going after you 
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like the business organization you are.” 

lhe Reverend Smith Boyd reddened. 
(he charge that Market Square Church 
was a remarkably lucrative enterprise 
was becoming too general for comfort. 

‘The vestry has given you heir de- 
cision.” he returned, standing stiff and 
straight, with his hands clasped behind 
him. “You may pay for the Vedder 
Court tenement property a cash sum 
which, in ten years, will accrue to fifty 
million dollars, or you may let it alone.” 
And his tone was as forcefully crisp as 
\llison’s, though he could not hide the 
musical timbre of it. 

“T wont pay that price, and I wont 
let the property alone,” Allison snapped 
back. “The city needs it.” 

For a moment the two men looked 
each other levelly in the eyes. Chere 
seemed to have sprung up some new en- 
mity between them. 

A thick man with a stubby mustache 
came pulling up to th fire, and sat down 
on his sled with a thump. 

“Splendid exercis¢ ”’ he gasped, hold- 
ing his sides. “I think about a week of it 
would either reduce me to a living skele- 
ton, or kill me.” 

“Vour vestry’s an ass,’ Allison too 
pleasure in informing him. 

“Same to you and many of them,” 


] 


nN 


] 


puffed Jim Sargent. “What’s the trouble 
with you? Trying to take a business ad- 
vantage of a church.” 

“I'd have a better chance with a hold- 
up man.” 

“Oh. see here, Allison!” remonstrated 
Jim Sargent seriously. He even rose to 
his feet to make it more emphatic. “You 
mustn’t treat Market Square Church 
with so much indignity.” 

“Why not? Market Square Church 
puts itself in a position to be considered 
in the light of any other grasping or- 
ganization.” 

The Reverend Smith Boyd, finding in 
himself the growth of a most un-cloth- 
like anger, decided to walk away rather 
than suffer the aggravation which must 
ensue in this conversation. Consequently, 
he started down the hill, dragging Jim 
Sargent’s sled behind him for company. 


There were no further insults to the 


church, however. 


“Jim, what are the relations of the 


Towando Valley to the L. and Caf 
asked Allison, offering Sargent a cigar. 

“Largely paternal.” The president 
of the Towando Valley grinned. “We 
feed it when it’s good, and spank it 
when it cries.” 

“Hold control of the stock?” 

“No, only its transportation,”  re- 
turned Sargent complacently. 

“Stock is a good deal scattered, I sup- 
pose. 

“Small holdings entirely, and none of 
the holders proud,” replied Sargent. “It 
starts no place and comes right back, 
and the share-| 
to send in their annual proxies.” 

“Then the stock doesn’t seem to be 
worth buving,’ observed Allison, with 
vast apparent indifference. 

“Only to piece out a collection,” 
chuckled Sargent. “I didn’t know you 
were interested in railroads.” 

“T wasn’t a week ago.” Allison looked 
out across the starry sky to the tree 
scauopea hills. “With the comple- 
tion of the consolidation of New York’s 
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transportation system, and the building 
of a big central station, I thought I was 
through ut seemed a big achievement to 
gather all these lines to a common cen 
ter, like holding them in my hand. To 
converge four millions of people at one 
point, to handle them without confusion, 
and to re-distribute them along the same 
lines, looked like a life’s work; but now 
I’m beginning to become ambitious.” 

“Oh, I see,” grinned Jim Sargent. 
“You want to do something you can 
really call a job. If I remember rightly, 
you started with an equipment of four 
horse cars and two miles of rusted rail. 
What do you want to conquer next , 

Allison glanced down the hill, then 
back out across the starlit sky. Some new 
fervor had possessed him to-night which 
made of him a poet, and loosened the 
tongue which, previous to the advent of 
Gail Sargent, could almost calculate its 
utterances in figures. 

“The world,” he said. 


The next installment of ‘‘The Ball of Fire’’ will be printed in the 
November Red Book Magazine, on the news-stands October 23rd. 
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*‘Have you thought what it will mean 
when your friends no longer speak to you? 
When they get up and leave a room be- 
cause you have just entered it?” 

[‘‘ Whose Wife ?”’] 
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Whose Wife? 


The Story of a 
Temporary Triangle 


By Albert Payson Terhune 
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66 HOSE Wife?” introduces 


new writer to The Red Book's 


All Star list. Mr. Terhune tackles a big subject and handles it 
in a masterly way. It would be unfair to you to give you any idea, more 
than the title suggests, of the theme of his story; but we do not hesitate 
to predict that “Whose Wife?” will make you watch for his future work 
with an interest which warrants his place among our star short-story 


tellers. 


—=|I° was the type of room that 
] | only much money, plus the 
|| skill of a high-priced deco- 

—— rator, could produce. In view 
of the dual handicap of hired decorator 
and so much money, the effect really 
was better than one had any right to 
expect. The place, in fact, could almost 
have stood the unfailing test for both 
a well-dressed man and a well-dressed 
room: utter inconspicuousness of de- 
tail. 

The man who loafed back and forth 
through the library—nine steps from 
door to window and six back to the desk 
—was as well appointed in his own 
rougher way as were his surroundings. 

In the window-seat flapped wide a 
huge suit-case, three parts packed. Sun- 
dry articles from a folded heap on a 
chair were added to its contents when- 
ever the man chanced to rouse himself 
from his abstraction long enough to re- 
member the task of packing. 

This was not very often. For the bulk 
of the packer’s subconscious energy was 
spending itself in walking. He did not 
pace the floor like the caged tiger, so 
dear to feminine novelists. Nor was 
there a “restless, hunted look on his 
dark and handsome face.” His face was 


neither handsome nor dark. He did not 
look hunted, because he was not hunted. 
He was walking only because he had 
much precise and quick thinking to do. 
And he could think best on his feet and 
in motion. 

There was a second man in the room, 
younger, better looking. Either he did 
not need exercise as an aid to thought, 
or else his most important thinking was, 
for the time, completed. For he was sit- 
ting astride a fiddle-back chair, arms 
crossed over on the top, smoking idly 
and watching the walker. 

The latter’s incessant motion and des- 
ultory packing seemed at last to get on 
the watcher’s nerves. For he took his ci- 
gar from his mouth long enough to ask 
irritably : 

“Why don’t you compromise ? Do your 
packing now and your walking on the 
way to the station.” 

“Do I bother you?” laughed the other, 
coming to a stop at the window seat. 
“I’m sorry. My grandfather was a Meth- 
odist preacher, you know. One of the 
good old tread-the-platform, thump-the 
pulpit sort. They say he used to walk 
seven miles for every sermon he thought 
out. I suppose it’s a throwback.”’ 

“Oh, vou were thinking out a sermon, 
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then? I liked to fancy you were listening, 
just a bit, to what I’ve been saying.” 
“I was. That started—” 

“The sermon? You can spare yourself 
ie trouble of delivering it.” 

“Don’t worry, Mac. Fond as my an- 
cestors were of preaching, I don’t believe 
any of them wasted breath in orating to 
blank wall. And I[ inherit enough of 
their horse sense to save my breath when 
I’m up against something that would 
make a blank wall look, by comparison, 
like an applauding audience. Don’t be 
afraid. Just because you choose to drop 
around here to-day and wish on me the 
role of Father Confessor, don’t imagine 
I’m going to make it the theme for a 
monologue on morality. But it did start 
me to thinking. That’s why I walked. 
I'll sit down if you like that better. I 
wont need to start for my train for more 


1 
} 
I 


t 


, 


than an hour.’ 

He seated himself beside the open suit- 
case and fell to adjusting its contents 
with a methodical neatness that only 
fanned Maclean’s nervous irritation. 
“For Heaven’s sake, Garth!” broke 
ut the younger man, after disgustedly 
watching the process for a moment or 
so, “why don’t you have your man do 
that sort of thing for you?” 

“For the very good reason,” answered 
Garth imperturbably, as he re-folded a 
dinner jacket with a deftness that would 
have brought a round of cheers from a 
lailors’ Convention, “for the very good 
reason—as I supposed you knew—that 
I have no ‘man.’ And never had one. 
And, if I’ve any manner of luck, never 
shall have one. In the last twelve years 
I’ve grown used to eating, with some sort 
of appetite, with a solemn, Bishop like 
person standing staring at me with gold- 
fish eyes. I’ve learned in the last five 
years to call a perfectly well-bred wom 
an ‘Horoson’ instead of ‘Mrs. Horoson’ 

just because she chances to be my 


housekeeper. 

“Oh, I’ve learned a number of things 
in the twenty two years since I came to 
New York with just enough money to 
starve on. I’ve learned most of them since 
I married. And I’m still learning. But 
I’ve never vet taught myself to let a 
grown man lay out my clothes for me, 


put studs in my shirt and turn on my 
bath, as if I were a baby. Sibyl wants me 
to have one, too. So you’re not alone in 
your amazement at my failings. For in 
stance, if she were at home this after 
noon she would be horrified at my lug 
ging all these things down here and 
packing in the library. She 

“She’s not at home ?” 

“No. I wont see her until I get back 
from Chicago. She had an engagement 
for the afternoon she could not break 
So we said good-by directly after luncl 
Why? Did you want to see her about 
anything in particular ?”’ 

“No. No. of course not,’ snapped 
Maclean. “Why should I?” 

‘That’s right,” ponderously agreed 
Garth; ‘‘why should you? If you wanted 
to keep on seeing women like Sibyl, you 
wouldn’t have started on this cours 
you've just been telling me about.” 

“T thought you said you weren't 
ing to preach,” grumbled Maclean. 

“T’m not. There’s a difference between 
a sermon and a ‘Keep Off the Grass’ 
sign. Why, you must surely understand, 
Mac, that you can’t keep on coming here 
and to other decent houses after your 
clopement.” 

“T understand,” said Maclean, shortly 
“Don’t worry. I’ve balanced the ledger 
and found out the price, to a penny. And 
I’m willing to pay it. People will drop 
me. Fools will drop her. But—’”’ 

“Don’t misunderstand, Mac,” urged 
(;arth in eager friendliness, “/’m not 
going to drop you. I'll be glad to se 
you always. At the club—or almost any 
where. But you can’t very well expect 
byl to receive this—lady. And you 
wouldn’t care to come to the house here 
without her, knowing she wouldn't be 


’ 


S 


received by my wife. So—’ 
“Listen to me, Garth,” interrupted 
Maclean. “I must have told my story 
pretty clumsily if I haven’t made you un 
derstand she is as good and as noble and 
as splendid a woman in every way as—”’ 
“Oh, I understand, Mac. They all ar 
But vou can’t make women of my wife’s 
kind see it. Look at the case of poor lit 
tle Mrs.—”’ 
‘This is different. I’ve told you so, 
dozen times.” 


« 























“You must understand, 
Mac, that you can't 
keep on coming here 
and to other decent 
houses after your elope- 
ment.” 


“How is it different?’ demanded 
Garth, his elephantine gentleness merg- 
ing for an instant into the sharp comi.aon 
sense that had been the underpinning of 
his life’s success. ‘‘How is it different, 
son? You come here and tell me you’re in 
love with another man’s wife. That she’s 
in love with you. That you are going to 
elope. And that when her husband gets 
a divorce—and, by the way, you've over- 
looked the chance that he may not care 
to get one—you’re going to be married 
and live happily ever after. What’s the 
difference between that and affairs that 
happen in this putrescent social world 
of ours every day? Except,” he hurried 
to add, forestalling an angry rebuttal 
from Maclean, “except, in most such 
cases, the man is the friend,— the trusted 
friend, usually—of the woman’s hus- 
band. And I know you too well to be- 
lieve you’d be cur enough to do that sort 
of thing. But otherwise, where’s the dif- 
ference ?”’ 
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“Where?” gasped Maclean. “Every 
where! For one thing, this woman | 
speak of is good. Good. Even in the 
sense a Puritan like yourself misuses that 
hard-worked old word. And, utterly as 
we love each other, she still is—” 

“T understand.” 

“And she is going to stay so till her 
oaf of a husband gets a divorce and | 
can marry her. She’s going direct to a 
friend of hers in the country—a girl who 
was in school with her. I’m going to 
Europe. It will be supposed we've eloped. 
But, till the divorce—” 

“You talk a lot about that divorce, 
Mac. And the crux of your prospects 
seems to hang on it. Supposing the hus- 
band wont divorce her? Suppose he 
doesn’t believe in divorces? Just as / 
don’t, for instance. And—” 

“You don’t?” 

“Why get so het up over my ideas of 
divorce ? They don’t affect your case. So, 
why shout and look as if I’d told you the 
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bottom had fallen out of your C. G. & 
X. stock? Probably this ‘oaf of a hus 
band’ doesn’t share my views. Most men 
lon’t.”’ 

Maclean got up, went to the fireplace, 
ind with infinite care examined and 
lighted another cigar. Garth placidly 
olded a few gaudy ties and laid them 
on a nest of clothing in the suit-case. It 
was Maclean who spoke first. And his 
voice was indifferent. 

“T never troubled to ask her about her 
husband’s opinions on divorce as a pres 
ent help in time of trouble. And I didn’t 
need to. Any man with a position to sup 
port will get one, under the circum 
stances. Just think! His wife gone. The 
world laughing at him. There'd be only 
one way to save his face. Why, man, he'd 
have to divorce her. It’s all very well to 
have abstract principles against divorce. 
But I’ve yet to see a principle that wont 
melt if you pour enough ridicule on it.” 

“Don’t!” protested Garth. “I always 
hate those cynical moods of yours. ‘They 
aren't sincere—even if you think they 
ire. And real principles are stronger 
than ridicule. Why, look at—”’ 

“Even if he doesn’t get a divorce,” 
went on Maclean, unheeding, ‘even if 
isn’t white enough to give her a 
chance to right herself in peoples’ eyes 


} 


hy marrying the man her friends will be 
lieve she has eloped with—there’s Reno 


1 


ind there are other places too, wher 
she can win free and marry me.” 

“Ves,” mused Garth. ‘“That’s so. 
You're right. Still,” he sighed, ‘I’m sorry 
for the husband. Aren’t you ?” 

“Sorry? You've been sorry for men 
and financial concerns that you’ve had 
to crowd to the wall. But I notice that 
vou didn’t wreck your own career by 
sparing them.” 

“It was dog eat dog, down there,” re 
turned Garth, jerking his thumb in the 
general direction of Wall Street. “And | 
never smashed a man who wouldn’t have 
smashed me if I hadn’t been just a se 


ond quicker on the punch. But out of 


business hours it’s different. Isn’t it? 
Cell me about her husband.” 

“A human brokerage office. A man 
who wears the good things of life as a 
hog might wear a gold chain.” 


“Including his wife. He’s proud of 
her, because she is beautiful and clever 
and because other people tell him how 
lovely she is. And he likes the care and 
the comfort that her presence means in 
his home.” 

“He loves her?” 

“He doesn’t know what love—real 
glorious, /izing love—is. He couldn't 
appreciate 

“The love that makes a man take a 
woman from an honored home and set 
her friends and society against her ?”’ 

‘He will be angry, mortified, reveng 
ful, perhaps,” continued Maclean, on 
whom the half-audible amendment was 
lost. “But it wont break his heart—be 
cause his heart’s in his check-book. I’ve 
made his wife understand that, at last. 
\t first she thought—” 

“Maybe he’ll miss her, though,” com 
mented Garth. “It must be horrible to 


come home nights, and have no one glad 


to see you, or worried if you’re feeling 
bad, or interested to listen to any of the 
funny little things that happened to you 
downtown, or- 

“Bah! If that’s all his married lif¢ 
him—” 


“T take it, from your tone, that you're 


means to 
not exactly fond of 

“Fond of him? The swine!” 

“Vou know him well ?” 

“TIT have had to. I was mixed up in 
business with him and he was of use to 
me. I was of use to him, too. So that’s a 
stand-off. I never liked him. Even betor« 
I met his wife. He always got on my 


” 


him 2” 
biidhbe 


nerves. 

“Toes he know all that?” 

“He will. I’ve taken care he shall. It 
may be petty of me, but it’s part of the 
payment I’m exacting for years of forced 
association with a boor. He’ll know just 
how I regard him. And he’ll know just 
under what circumstances his wife left 
him. Yes, and he'll find out plenty more, 
too, before to-morrow.” 

“It’s good of you, anyhow, to let him 
know all about his wife,” approved 
Garth. “So he wont think any worse of 
her than she is. Lord, but it must be 
something of a blow to him, too, to know 
how you feel toward him; when he’s 
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“And by the way,” said Garth, “if he comes to his senses, don’t answer any questions he may ask. 
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erhaps been, looking on you as one of 
is best friends! Well, all that’s between 
vou and him. I’m old-fashioned about 
such things. Do you suppose he has 
cuessed—about you and her?” 

‘Not a chance!” scoffed Maclean. 
He has the density of an alligator.” 
“You can't always tell. But maybe you 

know best. We'll miss you here, Mac. 
It'll be lonely for Sibyl, the times I have 
to be out of town. Why, only to-day, | 
was thinking of calling you up and ask- 
ng if you wouldn’t dine with her to- 


ght and take her to a show somewhere. 
She’s so lonely, when I’m gway from 
home. And I’ve always counted on you to 
keep up her spirits at times like that. 
Yes, it will be a shock to Sibyl. Still, you 
know your own business best. Any mes 
sage for her in case she should happen to 


>)? 


come in before I go? 

“No.” 

“It’s just as well. Good-bys are apt to 
be a mistake. By the way, when does this 
platonic elopement of yours come off?” 

‘This afternoon. Her school friend— 
the one I told you about—has come to 
town for her. I am to meet them both at 
my rooms in half an hour. We start from 
there.” 

“At your rooms ?” 

“There were some last things we had 
to talk over about our plans. And—she 
wanted to see the rooms. Women do.” 

“She’s never been in them ?” 

Of course not. I told you, she’s—”’ 

‘lL remember. You’ré to join her 
there?” 

“To join them there. I’ve given her a 
key. And I sent my man off for the day. 
| must be off, too. She’s to make tea for 
us and I said I’d ‘phone her when to 
heat the water. I have to stop at the bank 
ind at—”’ 

“Well, then, good luck, old man!” 
said Garth, sorrowfully. “1 suppose it’s 
the thing to wish you good luck? I’m 
not up on those minor points of anti- 
marital etiquette, you know. But—I’m 
learning, slowly.” 

He held out his b'g hand and met 
Maclean’s reluctant clasp with a grip 
whose heartiness forced from the young 
er man a growl of mingled wrath and 


physical anguish 


“Oh, I’m so sorry!’ exclaimed Garth, 
still holding the other’s wriggling hand, 
but slightly lessening the pressure. ‘“‘l 
always keep forgetting how strong | 
am. Or rather, how little strong the rest 
of you are. It’s a good thing, Mac, to Ix 
the son and the grandson and the great 
grandson of a line of simple, godly, 
elean-living, poor men. It doesn’t give a 
man money; but it gives him a constitu 
tion. Your ancestors were making money 
and spending it, when mine were mak 
ing character and hoarding it. And thx 
result is, that though I’m ten years older 
than you, I’ve double your strength 
See 2” 

With a gentle, almost child-like smile, 
he transferred his grip from Maclean’s 
hand to his forearm. Then, before the 
guest could draw away, the big fingers 
tightened suddenly until they were white 
to the knuckles, and the thick wrist gave 
a swift wrench that set its muscles to 
bulging. 

Backward flew Maclean’s forearm un 
der the wrench and under the accom 
panying heave of the wide, heavy shoul 
ders. ‘There was a snap like that of a 
trampled twig, then a yell that sound 
like that of a dog whose tail has been 
subjected to similar treatment. 

Garth dropped the arm—neatly fra 
tured at the elbow—with an exclamation 
of alarm. 

“Oh, what a fool I am!” he cried, al! 
contrition. “It was just a silly arm-twist 
ing trick I learned once from a Jap. | 
didn’t know it would hurt. I’d no idea 
[ had put so much force into it! I’m 
sorry, old man! Here, let me—!”’ 

He checked his flood of apology as 
Maclean quietly collapsed into his arms 
in a dead faint. Carrying the senseless 
man, as easily and as tenderly as hi 
might a sleeping baby, to the couch 
Garth laid him there, then rang the wall 
bell. ‘To the butler who answered the 
summons, Garth said, his big voice still 


shaking with emotion: 

“Mr. Maclean fell and broke his arm 
His taxi is waiting at the door. Help me 
carry him to it. I want you to take him 
to—to St. Luke’s Hospital. I'll tel 
phone and engage a room for him there 
With a fracture like that, it will be days 
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before he 


lis feet. | e 


i 


can get out of bed. Here, tak 
shoulders are 
end.”’ 

“But, sir,’ stammered the butler, as 


he stooped to obey the order. ‘Excuse 


me, but the New York Hospital’s almost 
around the corner. Just a few blocks off 
sir. Mightn’t I better take him there—or 
mavbe take him to his rooms, while you 


‘phone his doctor to go to him or else 
come here? St. Luke’s is clear up at a 
Hundred-and-Something-Street, sir. Ov- 
ight 


er five miles. If 


n’tat to be ‘tended to right 
“St. Luke’s, I said,” replied Garth in 


his arm’s so bad, o1 


away?” 


a tone no servant of his had before heard 
he not only 
I .come. 


] 


‘And you will see 
] : ¢3] 
until 


from him. 
gets there, 
It is all right.” 
“Ves, sir. Of 
the cowed butler. 
“And, by the way,” 
more pleasantly as they piloted the inert 


through the front 


ut stops t] ere 


course, sir,’”’ mumbled 


went on Garth 


body doorway and 


steps, “if he comes to his 


any 


down the 


senses, don’t answer questions he 





ed to talk. ( 1uffeur, —to the 
taxi-driver who was viewing round-eved 
the strange re-appearance of his fare,— 


want vou to take him to St. Luke’s 
know where it is? He’s hurt. And I want 


lax - 4 - ine ’ 
as SIOWILYV aS your engine Can 


] 
vou to drive 


go. So as not to shake him up. Make as 


long a | 
At the sight of a 


journey of it as you can 
twenty-dollar bill, 
the incipiently rebellious chauffeur be 
eternity the adoring and 
slave of the Good Samaritan 
had just rec Mar 


came for all 


obedic nt 


whose orders he ived. 


lean. twitching and faintly muttering, 
as slowly returning consciousness racked 
him, was lifted into the taxi and there 


supported by the butler’s arm. 

Of rolled the vehicle at an inconcei\ 
ably slow pace. Garth, 
glance after it, turned 
house, ignoring the questions of a gaping 

7 ~ 


little crowd that, as always, had sprung 


without a second 


: ’ ‘ 
back into the 


by magic up through the sidewalk. 
Michael Garth library, 
closed the door behind him, stood irres 
olute for a moment, then crossed to the 
w.ndow-seat and swiftly completed his 


entered his 


task of packing. After which he resumed 
his earlier slouching pace from desk to 
window-seat, from window-seat to door 

A moment of this. Then as he reach« 
the desk once more, he stopped, sat down 
and picked up the telephone. After a 
removed the re 
“Central” a number 

A pause, which he 
down at his Then: 

“Ts that the Pompton? Mr. Maclean’s 


apartment.” 


hesitation he 


ceiver and gave 


second’s 
during glance 


watch. 


“Sent his man off for the day,”’ mut 
tered Garth to himself. “No one te 
he ’phone. And she’s waiting for 
im about the tea, is sh« 


answer t 
a message from ] 
That m« 

“Hello ” he interrupted himself. 
faint click showed that the 


1 7 


ns she’]]— 


hastily, as a 
- at the other end had been lift 

“Hello! Don’t speak 
[ do not wish to hear your voice 
lor all I know, you may be some woman 


the hook. 


of my acquaintance. In that case, vou 


may perhaps recognize my voice. By the 


way, if you de chance to recognize it, 
would you mind tapping the center of 
the transmitter once or twice with your 


1 
finger? I’m 


seem impert 


sorry to bother you or to 

But I think if you will 

have the patience to listen to me a few 
justify my intrusion.” 


inent. 


moments, I can 
is no need for the two faint. 
that so 
his request. For, at almost 
had caught a muffled 
quickly intaken be 
tween fear teeth. 
told him that curiosity as well 


Chere wv 
irregular fii 
ly answered 
his first word, he 
breath 


ger-taps hesitat ng 


sound as of 
low ked Sut t] taps 
far end of the line. 
‘Thank you,” he said. “I’m going t 
ask a great favor of you: to listen pa 
tiently to me. I shall not detain you long 
If you find my words offensive or stupid 
vou have but to hang up the receiver 
The click will tell me you are no longer 
listening. I am doing an abominably 
rude thing in forcing myself on you at 
all. But—I am doing it to help you 
Please believe that. And please do not 
speak. As I told you, I don’t 
hear your voice or even to hazard th 
faintest 
He waited for an instant. Indistinctlv, 


was awake at the 


want fo 


guess who you are.” 
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through the re- <__ —— 
































ceiver, he could 
hear the rhythm of quick, sharp breaths. 
The woman, from custom, was ap 
parently holding her lips close to the 
transmitter. 

“My oldest and best friend, Archi 
Maclean, has been here,” said Garth. 
“He has told me that you are about to 
leave your husband for him. Also that 
up to this moment no man has the right 
to speak slightingly of you. I need not 
assure you that he gave me no hint as 
to who you are. He merely said you 
and a woman friend were at his rooms. 
I think he will not return to his rooms. 
May I tell you why?” 

Without waiting, he continued: 

“Mac thought it was a wonder 
ful thing to throw over all the 
world for love. To slap society’s 
face and to laugh at every con- 
vention—if only he and _ the 
woman he adores can pass the 
rest of their lives together. He : , 
thought love was above the law. ss 

“He thinks none of these things = - 
now. 

“T know very little of such mat- 
ters—I thank Heaven!—but I 
have ordinary sense. And I am nct 
blinded, as was he, by passion. So 
I was able to tell him something. 
May I also tell it to you? 

“IT am not going to appeal for sym- 
pathy for the husband you are plan- 
ning to desert. When he married you he 
took you for better or for worse. And 
if it be for worse, let him stand it like a 
man. 

“Still, I don’t think you have stopped 
to realize what it will mean to him to 
come home to find ‘his house left unto 
him desolate.’ ‘To love you—perhaps al 
most as perfectly as I love my own wife 
—and to find you unworthy of that love. 
To live on alone, his ears unconsciously 
strained through the stillness for sound 
of your step. To see some woman in 
the crowd and have his heart stop beat 
ing as he notes a likeness to you. To 
know his heart is broken, his idol defiled, 
his hope dead—and everyone covertly C 
tate j ’ , Indistinctly, through the receiver, he 
jeering at him. could hear the rhythm of quick, ¢2 





“No, it is not for him I am begging sharp breaths. 






























































“your sympathy. It is for 
yourself. And for the man 
to whom you are sac- 
rificing the world. 


Y Q.5 The world, like a 
uN lot of other things 


27" we have about us 
Bf)) | every day, seems 
i 3 worthless until 
\/ h : one loses it. And 
a then it is too late. 

it “Your friends 


bore you, perhaps ? 
Have you thought 
what it will mean 
when they no 
longer speak to 
you? When _ they 
get up and leave a 
room because you 
have just entered 
it? When little 
children you used 
to pet are pulled 
away from you by 
their mothers or 
nurses if you 
chance to stop to 
speak to them in 
the street ? 
“Boredom is 
better than all 
3 that, I think. 
| And it is better 


\ 
pont 
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than meeting 
then wondering in fear, ‘How soon will 
some one tell them?’ Or having those 
new a quaintances, after a growing 
friendship, suddenly cut you dead. 

“It is a fine thing to have the right to 
choose one’s friends. You will no longer 
have that right. You will have to put up 
with any acquaintances you can get. And 
you will realize all the time that the only 
new friends whom the knowledge of the 
truth will not turn from you, are those 
of a sort you once would not have 


new acquaintances and 


deigned to notice. 

“*The world well lost for love?’ Per 
haps. Until it zs lost. Not afterward. 
For six thousand years, women have cru 
cified every member of their sex who 
has dared to undersell their market by 
substituting any other Fixed Rate, in 
place of the Wedding Ring. 

“You are still a member of the Pack 
Why voluntarily transform yourself into 
its Prey? 

“As to Mac: His parents are living 
He has three young sisters. I’ve been his 
friend long enough to know how dear 
they all are to him. They are old-fash 
ioned folk. He can never take you to 
them. He will be too proud to go to them 
without you. It is no light thing to cut 
a man off from all association with his 
people and his friends and the wives and 
daughters of his friends. 

“At first it will not matter. Later, it 
will mean everything. Little by little he 
will grow to remembering oftener that 
you are the cause of it all. 

“And as time goes on, the price 
each of you has paid will grow 
heavier, and the 
reward each of 

you has re 
ceived for 

all you 

have lost 

will seem 

less and 

less to com 

pensate 

“No one ever wholly 

blames himself for his 
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“*The world well lost for love?’ Perhaps Until it zs lost” 
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misfortunes. Somebody else is always 
made to share the load. And neither of 
you will have to look far, to find the 
sharer of such blame. Love will become 
Sacrifice. And Sacrifice will become 
Burden. And then- 

“I weary you. I have sketched to you, 
baldly and in awkward phrase, what lies 
ahead. I told Mac the same thing. As a 
result, he will not return to his rooms. 
In fact, unless he has changed his plans, 
I think he has already left town. He 
said he was going to send you word 
later that an unforeseen accident had de 
tained him and that he was forced to go 
to a hospital instead of carrying out the 
clopement. Some such story. I am _ not 
quite certain of the details. 

“If he keeps to that resolution, then 
all my wearisome talking to you will 
have proved needless. I have spoken in 
this way only on the chance that a mis 
taken sense of chivalry and of distorted 
honor toward you may perhaps lead him 
to turn his back on common sense and 
on his promise to me, and may make 
him come at once to you, in spite of his 
saner, better self. 

“In that unfortunate case, he should 
reach his rooms almost any moment, 
now. For he left here nearly an hour 
ago. If he comes to you, I entreat you to 
think twice before going on with your 
suicidal plan. Go back quietly to your 
own home. No one will know. No one 
will suspect. 

“May I tell you, in a word, my reason 
for this intrusion on the fate of an un 
known woman? I want to save you. | 
want to save you for my wife’s sake. I 
want to avert from your husband the 
black heartbreak and emptiness that 
would be mine if my own—but I am 
dishonoring the ‘Only Woman’ on earth 
by even so much as hinting at such a 


comparison. 

“My wife has made me look on all 
women as holy. It is as her knight, and 
in her pure name, that I am trying to 


help you. You will forgive my interfer 
ence, for the love I bear her? 

“That is all. Good-by.” 

He hung up the receiver, sat back and 
fished out his watch. With the ponderous 
care of an amateur pulse-taker, he fol 
lowed the second-hand’s crawl around 
its sub-circle of the big, old-fashioned 
dial. 

Once, twice, three, times: Garth 
watching, his face blank, almost stupid. 
his lips moving in grotesque twists, as 
he voicelessly announced each minute’s 
passage. At the count of seven he turned 
again to the telephone, and after a se 
ond he called the same number he had 
called before. 

A half minute of dull waiting; then: 

“That the Pompton? Hello. Who’m | 
talking to? That the hall-man? No, | 
don’t want any apartment. I’m calling 
up for Mr. Maclean. The two ladies who 
were at his rooms this afternoon. I’ve 
got a message for them that I want you 
to deliver. Yes? Oh, that’s too bad. Both 
of them, eh? Yes, I wish I had ‘called up 
two minutes sooner.’ ”’ 

An exultant, buzzing monotone on the 
wall-bell conjured Mercer, the second 
man, from some remote cavern of the big 
house. He found his super-methodical 
employer pitching clothes out of his suit 
case, hand over hand, after the manner 
of a collie digging for a woodchuck. 

“Mercer!” hailed Garth with a gay fa 
miliarity that pained the excellent serv 
ant almost as direfully as did the floor 
strewn mass of garments. “Bundle up 
this stuff, will you, son, and take it back 
to my room. And put everything in its 
place. I’m not going away. Mrs. Garth 
is coming home.” 

“Home?” purred Mercer. “I didn’t 
know, sir, as she’d been away. This noon 
she was—”’ 

“She has!” interrupted Garth. “And” 

with the discordant, foolishly happy 
laugh of a _ school-freed boy,—‘“‘she’s 
coming home, son!” 




































“Damn your 
impertinence, 
suh; I shall 
send my nig- 
ger around to 
thrash you.” 
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Southerners,” 


FANNY MUNSELL | 


they call them in the cafés and 


hotels of New York—old fellows, most of them, in Prince Albert 


coats, wide hats and flowing ties. 


or one invitation to drink to another. 
was, for most of them really were fearless fighting men in ’63 


Life for them dates from one “touch” 


Sad specimens of a glory that 
And 


behind their deceits and sophistries you can imagine a mental conflict 


that is real pathos. 
this in his charming story. 


(r= —IOLONEL CECIL CUL- 
| C | PEPER RICKETTS, C. S. 
|} A., shook out the tails of his 
—— loosely flowing Prince Albert, 
gently filliped the ruffles of the exquis- 
itely launde*ed shirt that bulged from 
out his low-cut waistcoat, and adjusted 
the black stock, then removed the broad- 
brimmed, black slouch hat to toss back 


Mr. Bliss, a star student of character, has caught 


his splendid mane of silvery hair. His 
eyes betrayed keen disappointment as 
they stared eagerly through the huge 
windows of the palatial Edward-Rex 
Hotel, appraisingly studying the loung 
ing men, approvingly resting upon the 
beautifully gowned women. The orches- 
tra throbbed softly to him; the snowy 
tables, the scurrying waiters lured him. 
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Onyx and gold, gold and onyx; opu- 
lence and luxury, luxury and opulence 
tormented his hungry eyes, as_ he 
searched the frayed trousers and scanned 
his few remaining coins. 

A glow of warm self-pity swept him 
and quick tears filmed his watery blue 
eyes. Iwo days, and the remnants of his 
old regiment would be gathered at Get 
tysburg for the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
that memorable battle. In two days the 
old boys would be waiting anxiously for 
their Colonel, who, suh, had not bowed 
his spirit to the Yanks, but had gone 
immediately into the enemy’s country, 
suh, and conquered them on the field of 
Finance—Colonel Cecil Culpeper Rick- 
etts, C. S. A. In two days they would be 
gathered, waiting for their hero, and the 
moneyed king of their imagination 
would not be there. 

The Colonel’s lips tightened and a 
determined expression brightened his 
eyes. He had spied a young man in 
evening dress who was having some diffi- 
culty in maintaining his equilibrium 
while studying the announcements on 
the bulletin board. Straightening his 
painfully attenuated figure, the Colonel 
entered the revolving doors, and bore 
down with military carriage and forti- 
tude upon his quarry. 

Che furtive glances he cast about him 
slightly detracted from the dignity of 
his appearance, but, while keenly re- 
gretful of their necessity, he was poign- 
antly conscious of the management’s 
polite hint, on his last visit, that the 
hostelry could worry along quite nicely 
without his patronage. Consequently, he 
hovered in the shelter of the cloak 
racks. 

Che girl in charge eyed him askance. 
Beautiful eyes they were, but Manhat- 
tan-trained and accustomed to looking 
beneath dermis. The Colonel sensed her 
antipathy and adjusted a pair of very 
large, horn spectacles to the tip of his 
rubicund, hawk-like nose. Then he 
moved before the bulletin board, clear- 
ing his throat apologetically. 

“IT beg a million pahdons, suh,” he 
murmured, “but could you inform me 
where the Southern Society holds its 
banquet? My eyes,” he added, ostenta- 


] 


tiously polishing the spectacles with his 
handkerchief, “are not what they wer 
a few years ago.” 

he young man glowed with pleasure. 
He was a very handsome chap, with fine, 
clean-cut features and splendid eyes, 
now shot with reddish streaks. 

“Exactly where I’m going, Judge 

“Colonel, my dear young friend: 
Colonel Cecil Culpeper Ricketts, of 
Beaufort—the garden of Eden, suh, 
with all the serpents expelled.’ 

“Oh, I know all about you, Colonel 
everybody in South Carolina knows of 
her financial giant.” The Colone! 
breathed more freely. “I’m Clay, Ric! 
mond Terhune Clay of Columbia.” 

“T knew it!” Colonel Rickett’s hand 
clasp was heart-warming, his smile a 
benediction. “Son of Captain Terhune 
Clay, who had Company K in my re; 
ment for three years. Terhune Clay,” he 
ruminated slowly, “married Polly Seaton 
of the White Cliff plantation. Sally Sea 
ton, her mother, was one of the Virginia 
Culpepers. Well, well, well, this is a tiny 
world, after all. To think of your being 
Terhune Clay’s boy. And yet I see him, 
as I look at you, meeting my eyes and 
pointing toward the position of the 
Yanks. ‘The enemy is there, Colonel,’ 
your father said, ‘and Company K will 
dislodge them.’ And, by the Seven Gods 
of War, he did, suh.” He rested an af- 
fectionate hand upon the young man’s 
shoulder. “You have a reputation to live 
up to, my boy,” he finished gravely. 

A red flush was whipped into t! 
voung fellow’s face. He squirmed un- 
easily. 

“TI wonder if you would join me in the 
café, Colonel ?" he queried apologetic- 
ally. “I’d appreciate the honor and— 
and the way they stare up here is annoy- 


” 








ing. 

The Colonel turned abruptly. A wave 
of understanding clouded his eyes as 
they met the cold, fishy ones of the 
house detective, augering his back. 

“T rarely indulge, my dear young 
friend,” he responded, affectionately 
grasping the other’s arm and moving 
quickly out of the eye’s range, “but un 
der the circumstances, suh—’”’ 

At one of the marble-topped tables, 
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the Colonel commented disparagingly 
upon the whiskey served in the North, 
shrewdly piecing together the stray com- 
ments of young Clay until he had 
amassed adequate details to make it an 
odds-on bet that he would be present at 
the reunion of his regiment. At each ap- 
pearance of the lad’s plethoric wallet, 
his soul was uplifted in a song of thanks- 
giving and his heart rejoiced. ‘Then, 
suddenly, observing a frown upon the 
features of his companion, he turned to 
encounter the fishy eye once more. Again 
the silent flash of understanding and 
Colonel Ricketts exchanged cards. 

“T shall take great pleasure in calling 
upon you to-morrow,” he murmured, “at 
three-thirty.” 

“Yes,” nervously responded young 
Clay. “To tell you the truth, Colonel 
Ricketts, I would like to see you before 
you left for Gettysburg and met Father. 
Of course, you’re going—”’ 

“T most assuredly expect to,” re- 
sponded the Colonel, a twinkle in his 
eyes as he fastened them upon the young 
man. 

“T wouldn’t care to have Father wor- 
ried, you understand,” nervously con- 
tinued Clay. Then, in a burst of boyish 
confidence: ‘‘You see, Colonel, I’ve 
rather been sporting a bit too much in 
New York, and I wouldn’t like— But 
I can explain at the banquet.” 

“I greatly fear a little financial trans- 
action must take precedence of the ban- 
quet,” responded the old man, glancing 
at the big wall clock. ‘“‘However, suh, I 
understand such things.” 

His fruity chuckle reassured the lad ; 
his twinkling, watery eyes were of the 
friendliest as he strolled toward the 
door. The bow he vouchsafed the house 
detective, however, was cold and severe. 

“Very sorry, Colonel, but the manager 
ordered me to tell you that guests of the 
house were not to be annoyed.” The de 
tective’s professional glance wavered and 
fell before the lightning in the old 
man’s. He dodged the instinctive move- 
ment of the Colonel’s hand toward his 
hip 

“Damn your impertinence, suh,” came 
the quiet answer. “I shall send my nig- 
ger around to thrash you and your 


damned, white-livered mdhagement some 
day.” 

The detective tried to force a laugh 
as the revolving doors swung behind the 
outraged figure, but there was relief in 
his mirth. For he knew the death-rage 
glare and he had never looked upon so 
frank an expression of it before. 

Nor had it entirely faded from the 
aged fire-eater’s face as he marched 
cross-town, and up Broadway. Gradu 
ally, under the spell of the lights, his 
wrath cooled and more pleasant thoughts 
succeeded it: visions of familiar faces, 
sounds of clanking arms, chatter of a 
coutrements, thud of marching men, and 
the old, wild yell. 

They would all be his to see, to hear. 
Some fairy of Hans Christian Andersen 
had waved her wand over the city of 
practical affairs, and Richmond Terhune 
Clay, with fat pocketbook, appeared. 
Yes, Colonel Cecil Culpeper Ricketts, 
C. S. A., could see the fairy herself in 
the white blaze of lights that flared be 
fore him. No longer was Broadway a 
huge advertisement alley of incandes 
cents where he might graft a precarious 
existence from the unwary, but a kindly, 
warm-hearted, tender mother, minister 
ing to his longing, nursing his bleed 
ing pride, pressing his poor, tired head to 
her bosom and smoothing away all the 
pain. 

Unconsciously, his steps took him in- 
to a narrow entrance between two theat 
rical office buildings, his fingers in 
stinctively tapping the shirt ruffles as he 
negotiated the stairs and turned into a 
huge billiard hall on the second flight. 

A blue haze of tobacco smoke eddied 
slowly above the tables, the shirt-sleeved 
men and hurrying, white-jacketed at 
tendants. The Colonel rendered a 
courtly bow to the proprietor, which was 
curtly returned, and leaned negligently 
against the cigar case, his eyes searching 
the room, until they lighted upon a 
kinky-haired old negro, shambling across 
the floor, bearing a huge tray of drinks, 
his grin revealing a molar deposit that 
would have tempted an ivory hunter to 
murder. Gnarled and twisted and bent 
with rheumatism, the attendant was 
probably about five feet from head to 
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floor, another foot being lost in the start- 
ling curvature of his legs. He admitted 
to thirty years, because he was twelve 
“come the fall of Richmond ;” and the 
smile with which he greeted the Colonel 
was a child’s. 

“Comin’, Kunnel, yassah, comin’ ; jes’ 
de minute Ah passel dese beveridges,” 
he chirped. 

lhe Ricketts’ permission was magnan- 
imously granted, and the Ricketts’ eye 
watered at the clink of silver tips as the 


old negro served the players and silkily 


wheedled them into laughter. ‘Iwo flash- 
ily dressed men at the bar ordered mint 
juleps, beckoning the proprietor with 
uplifted eye-brows. The owner laughed 
contemptuously in response to their 
whispers, nodding towards the negro, 
who was passing a handful of silver and 
wisp of bills to the Colonel. 

“Cheap grafter,” grunted the _ boss. 
“Been doing the professional Southern 
stuff for years along Broadway. Lives 
on old Nero. I wouldn’t allow him 
‘round, but the nigger’s so all-fired popu- 
lar 

“Listen!” warned one of the men. 

“All told, Nero,’’ Colonel Ricketts 
was saying, smiling upon the chuckling 
servant, “this eleven dollars and thirty- 
five cents makes a total of fifteen hun- 
dred and eight dollars and twenty-five 
cents you have now paid upon the forty- 
acre patch at the north boundary of 
Sweet Briar plantation. By the time the 
Washington authorities recognize my 
contention that the Carpet-bagger used 
foul coercion in securing Sweet Briar, 
and restore the Ricketts’ property to me, 
you will almost have paid for the forty. 
The balance due then, will, of course, be 
canceled, Nero.” 

“Vassah, Kunnel, yassah! Sairy Ann 
an’ me knows dat mighty well, sah. Ah 
was jes pesterin’ how Ah could make 
dat payment dis ebenin’ kase Ah’ll be 
tollable late quittin’ work. But ebery- 
ting’ll be fotched an’ fixed cum morn- 
in’.” 

“Your rheumatism is, ah, Nero—?” 

“Porely, Kunnel, porely, scusin’ me, 
Kunnel,” chuckled the old fellow, tug- 
ging at his wool and shambling swiftly 
away as a bell jangled impatiently. 


The Colonel straightened and jerked 
at his waistcoat. Evidently the money 
feeling was working within him. One of 
the men at the bar winked to his com 
panion. 

“I beg your pardon, Colonel,” he 
called politely, “but could you settle an 
argument with my friend here? He says 
the mint in a julep should never be 
crushed.” 

The Colonel smiled benignantly as he 
approached, and lifted one of the de 
coctions to his aristocratic nose, then 
beamed tolerantly as he set it down. 

“The mint julep, suh,” he explained 
gravely, “is a sacrament upon the altar 
of friendship, and should be prepared 
by tender hands. Three quarters of a loaf 
of sugar crushed, suh, with just enough 
water to be absorbed; pinch a small 
spray of mint—not crush nor pound but 
pinch, suh—and add it. Heap the goblet 

a goblet, suh, that has been rimed 
with a frost of silver—with crushed ice, 
and very carefully fill to the top with 
corn whiskey that will bead the sides 
after the frost has gone. Five drops of 
peach brandy, suh, should always be 
added before the mint is placed in the 
glass; placed there in such a way, suh, 
that the nose is buried in its soft leaves 
and the sense of smell fools the palate 
into believing it has caught the taste of 
mint. Not a damned fruit cart, suh, but 
a mint julep.” 

He started to turn away; then his 
glistening eyes caught the yellow wad of 
bank notes from which the questioner 
carelessly paid his check. “I regret ex 
ceedingly, gentlemen,” he added, “that 
my residence is not yet completed—a 
home to which I might take my North 
ern friends and introduce them to the 
delectable beverage.” 

“You are building, Colonel ?” 

“In process of construction, suh, ‘in 
process of construction,” came the eva 
sive answer. ‘““The damned unions and 
materials and contractors quarreling with 
architects have caused a great deal of 
delay and annoyance, but I am most 
comfortable with Nero and his wife, 
whom I brought North to attend my 
wants—old servants, suh, in the Ricketts 
family, for many years.” 




















“The bow-legged nig—boy you just 
spoke to ?”’ 

Colonel Ricketts cleared hi 
and coughed. 

“Damned black rascal likes noise and 
gambling, suh. I allow him to work here 
to keep him out of worse places until 
my wants demand all his attention— 
when my residence is completed, suh, or 
I take them.back to my plantation— 
Sweet Briar, Beaufort, the Garden of 
Eden, suh, with all the serpents ex- 


s throat 


pelled.”’ 

He hesitated a moment, but another 
flash of the huge roll brought him to 
action. Young Clay was undoubtedly 
good for an adequate loan to make the 
visit to the Bi-Centennial at Gettysburg, 
but the more grandeur surrounding hi: 
appearance there, the more highly mag- 
nified would be the Ricketts importance 
in the minds of his old command. And, 


- 


surely, these were tender lambs thus to 
accost one of the sh.ewdest shearers 
along the Great White Way. 

“If you would care to visit my little 
apartment,” he suggested cordially, “it 
would be my pleasure to introduce you to 
such a julep as is never found north of 
Charlottesville.” 

Speedy introductions followed and 
were solemnly libated to; then Colonel 
Ricketts summoned Nero, who had been 
standing close at hand watching the 
meeting with solicitous eyes. His old 
master noticed the disapproval of his 
manner and tapped him lightly on the 
shoulder, a tender note in his voice. 

“Vou will be glad to know, Nero,” he 
announced in a whisper, ‘that I have 
put through a small deal and our trip to 
the re-union will be made in proper style 
and comfort. Inform your employer here 
that your entire future attention must be 
given to equipping my private car with 
the comforts essential for such a trip.” 

“Dose gen’men, Kunnel—”’ 

“My very dear friends from Colorado, 
Nero; Messrs. Hale and Crosby, impor- 
tant mine owners there.” 

“Kunnel, Ah knows dem men and 
dey aint no—”’ 

The Ricketts face was darkened by a 
thunder-cloud, his voice tremulous with 
suppressed rage and astonishment. 
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“T said my friends, Nero.” 

The old servant slunk away, still du 
bious, but fearful of the rzge he knew 
so well. His dog-like eyes glistened 
through a mist of tears, as with reveren 
tial tenderness, they followed the rigidly 
indignant back of his master. 

‘Jes’ a chile,” he muttered to himself 
over and over again, as though trying to 
persuade himself against some sudden 
fear. “Ole Kunnel aint nuffin’ but a 
chile,” he cried defiantly, answering his 
own unspoken doubt. 

The object of his solicitude escorted 
his new-found friends down to quaint 
old Greenwich village, guiding them 
through a labyrinthine maze of tiny 
streets that began nowhere, ended no- 
where, wandering about in a fiendish 
frolic, solely at their own sweet will. 
Finally he paused before a narrow alley, 
through which it was only possible to 
single file into the open court that unex- 
pectedly opened to view, snug and com- 
pact, six houses on either side, smiling 
cheerily at one another from dainty 
Swiss-laced windows. 

While Colonel Ricketts examined his 
heavy key ring, the ‘“‘mine owners” stared 
in blank astonishment. About them Man- 
hattan reared itself, serrating the sky 
line with monstrosities of stone and steel 
like jagged teeth of a saw. A million ar- 
tificial eys glowered down from the win- 
dows of the night workers in the City of 
Unrest, shaming the stars and moon by 
their brilliancy. Faintly to the ear came 
the rumble of the Elevated, the clangor 
of a motorman’s gong, the tinkle of a 
hurdy gurdy, while, just behind the al- 
ley, cold and grim and medieval, J effer- 
son Market Court frowned. 

A window on the ground floor of the 
house opposite opened; a curtain was 
drawn and a young man leaned against 
the frame, his face drawn and haggard, 
while, behind him, negligently touching 
the keys of a piano, a slender, fluffy 
haired girl glanced toward him with 
wistful eyes that gave the lie to a laugh 
ingly coquettish, three cornered mouth. 
Whistler might have etched it and he 
would have called it “The Flirt.” The 
soft ripple of tender music flowed into 
the court and a hush seemed to fall upon 
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the outside world, while this little inner 
world moved serenely on its tender, old 
fashioned way. The curtain fell and the 
man at the window strode across the 
room. His shadow loomed; the shadow 
of the girl grew indistinct and vague, 
and the two shadows became a blur as 
the song ended abruptly in a fortissimo 
that never was found on any score. 

“Sure some place to lay up when the 
bulls get busy!” whispered Mr. Hale. 

“Sh-s,” warned Crosby, nodding to- 
ward the Colonel, who, with a flourish 
of his hat, beamed toward them from the 
open door. “Get onto the old rooster’s 
front, Jim! I’d serve a five-year bit to 
learn it and clean up these Broadway 
Yaps.” 

Up the narrow stairs the Colonel con- 
ducted them to the third and top floor 
of the little house. He did not caution 
silence, but his manner courteously en- 
joined it. 

It was evidently a converted attic in- 
to which they were shown, but such an 
attic as they had never seen before. The 
furniture was of ponderous black walnut, 
hand carved, from the great center table 
to the tiny foot-stool, from the four- 
poster with its little steps at the foot 
and its gorgeously colorful crazy-quilt 
to the marble topped wash-stand. Com- 
fort was the dominating note, comfort 
and elegant ease, realized the visitors, 
as they accepted chairs pushed forward 
by the host, then looked about, swiftly, 
furtively, without appearing to shift their 
eyes—a way of looking common at Po- 
lice headquarters in any part of the 
world. 

Colonel Ricketts sensed the wonder 
rather than caught the manner of their 
glances, sensed it and smiled. 

“Comfortable enough for my simple 
wants, gentlemen,” he murmured softly, 
his watery, cunning eyes. relaxing 
their ceaseless vigilance, the loose-lipped, 
indulgent mouth curved in a smile of 
charming naiveté. “Old Sairy Ann, Ne- 
ro’s wife, has arranged it so it sometimes 
seems like a breath from Sweet Briar, 
with the palmettos, gentlemen, whisper- 
ing tales of the days that are gone. I 
brought Nero and her to serve me but, as 
my permanent residence is not quite com- 


pleted, they keep themselves busy in their 
own Way. 

“T see,” he smiled, “that you do not 
recognize the dashing young major above 
the fireplace, gentlemen—painted in 
Charleston during the first year of the 
war. [The sword | wear there is the one 
you see upon the wall, above the duel 
ing pistols—weapons that are old-fash 
ioned, gentlemen, but have never failed 
the Ricketts in the field of honor: accu 
rate, gentlemen, as the unswerving course 
of Destiny. The sword, however, came 
from the Culpeper branch of the family 
—carried by Culpepers, gentlemen, 
from the Colonial Wars and those inter 
vening until my mother gave it me when 
war broke out between the States. Nero, 
the bow-legged black rascal, used it one 
time to slash off the ear of a Yank—nasty 
wound, gentlemen, but only to look at; 
1 remember the blood squirted about 
one finger high—and he is the only one 
who ever hand!'ed it outside of the fam 
ily—damme, Nero zs tamily though.” 

The auditors exchanged glances of 
wondering incredulity, but the simple 
smile upon the Colonel’s face, the eyes 
misted with a haze of memories, his soft, 
mellow voice witnessed the veracity of 
his words. 

One by one he pointed out the arti- 
cles in the room, spreading the golden 
dust of the past over them all, childishly 
dilating upon what he intended doing 
with Sweet Briar, Beaufort, the Garden 
of Eden, gentlemen, with all the ser- 
pents expelled, when the authorities at 
Washington took action on his claim. 

“Of course,” he always added, as he 
tapped the small iron safe in a dim cor- 
ner, “it will require money, but there’s 
a little matter of several hundred thou 
sands here, gentlemen, which will attend 
to that.” 

A little matter of several hundred thou- 
sands! Messrs. Hale and Crosby of Col- 
orado found it almost impossible to keep 
from laughing. Likewise, Messrs. Hale 
and Crosby found it difficult to cease 
looking like hungry cats, as they stared 
from the fragile safe to the serenely un- 
conscious face of their host. And the 
host was visioning a private car from 
their respectful glances, a private car 
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His guests had departed—had flown. He placed the bottle upon the center table. The precious safe 
in the corner stood open, its black walls staring dismally at him. He had been robbed. 
He, the Prince of Professional Southerners on the Lane of Grafters, had 
been bilked—Colonel Cecil Culpeper Ricketts, C. S. A.! 
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that should be equipped with such a re 
frigerator as would give Sairy Ann a 
banner opportunity to exhibit all the 


wonders of her culinary perfections, a, 


cellarette to keep Nero busy with cork 
screw and serviette from early till late. 
It would be simple, the short visit to the 
re-union, with a matter of two or three 
thousands, half from young Clay and 
half from these affable gentlemen. 

He closed his eyes as he leaned back 
in his chair, witnessing that entrance. He 
saw seamed, white-bearded faces that had 
been young and downy fifty years ago; 
he saw crippled, bent octogenarians, 
with whispering voices, where he re- 
membered erect, sprightly bucks whose 
‘yip-yip—yip-yip—vip-a-vip—ayip” had 
crashed over dread battle-fields. But they 
were the same boys, the boys of his old 
regiment, the South Carolinians who 
pointed with pride to their leader, who, 
suh, had invaded the enemy’s country, 
in the bitterest hour of defeat, and beaten 
the Yanks at their own game, suh. And 
he could hear the feeble but enthusiastic 
shout that would arise as the julep gob- 
lets— 

Ihe julep goblets! He started to his 
feet, awake from the reverie. He had in 
vited these gentlemen to taste a real ju- 
lep and there had been no julep forth 
coming. 

Profusely he apologized for the bab 
blings of age, excusing himself to select 
a bottle of the whiskey he had spoken 
of from his cellar. But Colonel Ricketts 
did not enter any cellar. Instead, his 
coat-tails were wafted to the breeze as he 
darted with most undignified haste from 
the court and through Sixth Avenue 
several blocks until he arrived at the 
back door of a handsome residence front- 
ing Washington Square North. Neither 
was his furtive peeking into the kitchen 
window, upon the black mountain of 
feminine flesh ironing there, quite in 
keeping with the lordly manner of his 
knock upon the door. 

“No, Sairy Ann,” the Colonel de 
chned the negress’ invitation to enter 


“T was just strolling by, getting a bit of 
iir, and I thought a bottle of that very 
fine bourbon might not be amiss. I hope 
you have told your temporary employer 
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my opinion of the last bottle, Sairy 
\nn?” 

“Yassah, Kunnel, yassah, he spoke 
bouten hit.”” She clumped heavily across 
the floor, reappearing shortly with a 
dusty bottle which she hesitatingly gave 
to the Colonel. 

“Compliments ob Marstah 
Kunnel, an’ did you relish dat last bot 
tle?” she said, mouthing the words as 
though they were a formula. 

“My compliments to Mr. Owens, Sairy 
Ann, and many thanks for a most re 
markable liquor. And, by the way, Sairy 
\nn, you will resign your temporary em 
ployment to-morrow. I shall need you 
on the private car I am taking to the re 
union of my old regiment at Gettys 
burg.” 

Tenderly clutching the precious bottle 
by the neck, careful not to disarray a 
single cobweb, Colonel Ricketts tiptoed 
up the stairs to his domicile. Outside the 
door he smiled at the quiet of his guests. 
It showed gentlemanly consideration, and 
gentlemanly consideration augured well 
for the prospective matter of a “‘loan’’ to 
be broached after the third julep. 

The room was empty. 

Colonel Ricketts adjusted his spe 
tacles and looked about. His guests had 
departed—had flown. He placed the 
bottle upon the center table. The pre 
cious safe in the corner stood open, its 
black walls staring dismally at him. He 
had been robbed. Colonel Ricketts 
spilled three drinks opening the whiskey, 
another pouring a bracer. He had been 
robbed. He, the Prince of Professional 
Southerners on the Lane of Grafters, 
had been bilked—Colonel Cecil Cul- 
peper Ricketts, C. S. A.! 

Colonel Ricketts, for the first time in 
his life, had recourse to the blue-coated 
gentleman upon the corner. At the sight 
of his haggard face, the policeman 
looked anxious. 

“Mr. Officer, I have been robbed of 
several hundred thousand dollars in bills 

stolen, suh, from my safe, suh, by a 
pair of black-souled dogs I invited to 
my apartment, suh—stolen from the 
safe, suh.” 

“Stolen from the safe—” The Police 
man gasped. “You kept several hundred 


Owens, 
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thousand dollars in your apartment? 
Why didn’t you call for help?’ The 
officer’s tones were incredulous, but the 


severity of the Colonel’s voice brought 
him up sharply. 

“Exactly what I am doing, suh. The 
damned rascals, suh, me while 
I was—was procuring a bottle of bour- 
bon to make them juleps.” 

“The money was in bills, you say?” 

“Two bundles of one hundred thou- 
sand dollar-bills each ; another bundle of 
fifty five-hundred-dollar bills; a scatter- 
ing of ten-dollar notes, suh, and quite 
a few packages of fifty-cent bills.” 

“Fifty-cent bills!’ The policeman 
grasped Colonel Ricketts firmly by the 
arm and stared in smelt his 
breath. ‘“There aint any fifty-cent bills,” 


11 
robbed 


his eyes, 
he snapped. 

“IT beg yuh pahdon, suh ; 
taken, suh.” 

“Fifty cent bills — good 
Something in the robbed one’s manner 
made the officier dubious of his own 
knowledge. 

“Good money, suh! As good money, 


you are mis- 


money 2?” 


suh, as was ever issued by the Confed- 


erate States of America, suh.”’ 
“Confederate money!” The guardian 
of the law frowned heavily upon this 


attempt at levity. “Get back home,” he 
commanded. ‘You're much of a 
joker to run loose.” 
Colonel Ricketts 
whitened, but his eyes glared. 
“You mean to say you intend making 
toward the recovery of this 
His voice but 


too 


gasped; his face 


no effort 
money, suh ?” 
brave men had quailed before it. 

“Certainly, I'll report the robbery of 
a safe, sir. Word will be sent to head- 
quarters immediately and a drag-net 
thrown out. There’s nothing to do but 
wait results.” 

The Colonel nodded sadly. No one 
knew better than he how true this was. 
His constant scraping between the layers 
of the upper and under-world had taught 
him many of the ways of criminals, their 
cunning vigilance, their ability to secrete 
themselves. Slowly he wandered back to 
his room, a deep scar upon the heart 
which had prettv thoroughly 
toughened. 


was quiet, 


been 


Through the long night he sat, staring 
at the empty safe. In it, for years, had 
reposed the Sweet Briar of an old man’s 
dreams. And now it 
gone. There is a panacea for most ills, 
but there was none for him. Nero sym- 
pathetically listened, and wandered from 
the room. Sairy Ann’s pride in the ruffled 
shirts she brought was drowned in the 
deluge of his desolation. There came no 
song from the tiny adjoining room into 
which she went to press his clothes. She 
had something on her mind. She tiptoed 
into the room, looked at the dejected, 


grief stricken figure of her master, then 


was 


frone—gone 


impulsively produced a small wad of 
bills from her ample apron. 

““Ah clean fergits, Kunnel,” she mur- 
mured apologetically, “dat Ah has dis 
twenty-eight dollars.” 

Instinctively the old 
the money while his other 
from his 


man’s fingers 
closed upon 
hand produced the note book 


coat tails. 


“Ah wants to pay it on dat forty-acre 
patch, Kunnel—” 

“Yes, Sairy Ann.” The fingers that 
gripped the fountain pen trembled as 


the figures were set down. ‘‘Nero and 
now paid—” He closed his 
eyes wearily. “I’ll add it shortly,” he 
said. “I’m very tired now, Sairy Ann.” 

Gently but firmly she induced him to 
lie upon the bed, waving away the flies 
while the tired old \ fluttered, 
then closed in restless sleep. Softly, she 


you have 


eye lids 


crooned a never-ending sony of the field- 
hands, weird yet hypnotic in its under- 
tones. And then she rose, pausing at the 
door to glance back. 

‘Jes’ a chile,” she murmured caress- 
ingly; “old Kunnel aint nuffin’ but a 
chile.” 

Through the morning he slept, slept 
till well into the afternoon, when a loud 
hammering brought him bolt upright, his 
eyes popping with excitement. Without 
waiting an invitation, the door b 
open and a stout, swarthy man bounded 
in, followed closely by the house dete: 
tive of the Edward-Rex hotel. The 
Colonel slid to the floor, his eves blazing 
with rage; then a little sob of joy broke 
in his throat as the detective unwrapped 
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tell to the floor, exposing the fortune in 
bills of the Confederacy. 

“Colonel Ricketts,” said the detec 
tive, his fishy, professional eye working 
perfectly, “this is Count Amato, repre 
sentative of Italy at the Panama-Pacifi 
Ixposition to be held in San Francisco.” 

“IT am honored, suh.” The Colonel! 
bowed gravely. 

“Early this morning, Colonel, the la 
borers who are en route for the Coast 
to put up the Italian building at the 
Exposition, were buncoed out of all 
their money by two green-goods men.” 

“Unfortunate, suh.” 

“Yes,” sneered the house detective. 
“Unfortunate to the tune of twenty 
thousand dollars, Colonel. Now, I don’t 
want to be hard on you because I know 
this is a pretty rough town on an old 
man, but I can’t see a guest of the Ed 
ward-Rex buncoed. I’ve persuaded 
Count Amato to make no charge against 
you, Colonel—” 

Colonel Cecil Culpeper Ricketts, C. S. 
A., who had faced a battle line with 
light heart, who had looked into the 
eyes of Death in many shapes and forms, 
felt his knees trembling. At last it had 
come—the dreaded time when he should 
overstep the thin boundary-line of legal- 
ity along which he had his being. He 
attempted to bluster, but the detective’s 
eyes saw through the bravado. 

“And so,” he continued evenly, “I 
brought back this Confederate bunko pa- 
per and told the Count you would re- 
deem it immediately.” 

The Colonel slowly straightened. The 
little stoop that had allowed his head 
to settle forward disappeared, and the 
hawk-like nose flared wide at the nos- 
trils; the watery eyes flamed and the 
blue pupils became pin-points of black, 
menacing light, while the lips thinned 
so they bore no resemblance to a mouth 
but looked a neatly sewn gash in his 
face. 

“Yes,” interrupted Count Amato, 
coldly, “I haf consent to that, sar.” 

“You say that my money was passed 
upon laborers at less than its face 
value?”’ Colonel Ricketts’ tone was 
quiet, mild, but a few hundred aged men 
of the Southland, on the road to Gettys- 


burg at that very moment, would have 
shuddered at it. 

“Yes, it’s your money—no use stall 
ing,” chirped the detective jauntily 
“You tried to cover your tracks with a 
robbery yarn and the morning papers 
carried it. Here it all is, to a dollar.” 

“My money! Certainly it is my money, 
which was stolen last night,” quietly an 
swered the Colonel. “But I fail to follow 
you, suh. You speak of bunko money, of 
several hundred thousand dollars worth 
of money being exchanged for twenty 
thousand dollars—” 

Count Amato and the detective ex 
changed doleful glances; then the Count 
threw up his hands figuratively and liter 
ally. 

“Sar,” he said quietly, “we are in 
form of what you evidently know—that 
no legal crime exists in passing this 
worthless paper. But, morally, we ap 
peal to you to take up this stuff which 
is not worth the paper upon which it is 
printed—” 

Colonel Ricketts boiled over. His 
right hand flashed up imperiously, while 
he took a forward step. 

“Silence, suh!” he thundered. ‘You 
insult me in my own home and I endure 
it. You accuse me of a crime and I fore 
bear to resent it. You infer that I am in 
collusion with the thieves who imposed 
upon my hospitality and stole my for- 
tune, suh, in exchanging that fortune 
for one-twelfth of its value, and I smile 
at your folly. But when you dare cast 
aspersions upon the honor and integrity 
of the Confederate States of America, 
suh, then, suh, I am forced to ask you 
to quit this room, suh, without the privi- 
lege of a challenge, suh. And, suh, I am 
only thankful that my niggah is away, 
suh, or I should be tempted to have him 
soil his boots by kicking you into the 
street, suh.” 

As he held open the door, his aged 
form stiff as a ramrod and quiver 
ing with rage, inches seemed to have 
been added to his stature. Count Amato 
started to protest but, at a gesture from 
the detective, bit his lips and passed 
silently toward the stairway. A fleeting 
form darting up the stairs brushed them 
aside and the Colonel sighted it. 




















“Nero,” he bellowed, “open that down 
stairs door and let these persons out be 
fore I lose my temper.” 

But Nero did not heed. Rheumatism 
halted him no more than the years that 
weighed so heavily upon his twisted 
frame. He burst into the room, his face 
an excited glow of ivory and delight. 
Che Colonel halted in the act of examin- 
ing the priming of the dueling pistols 
of the Ricketts, and laid them beside 
the sword of the Culpepers. 

“Bress Gord, Kunnel, I dun knowed 
you didn’t have nuffin to do wif dat 
white trash outfit. Ah dun locate ’em, 
Kunnel. Dey lopes into de billiard room 
chipper as jay birds an’ Ah makes fer 
to foller *em. Ah knows whar dey am, 
Kunnel—dem trashy no-’counts.”’ 

Colonel Ricketts whirled the negro 
about by the shoulders, his thin hands 
biting to the servant’s bones. One in 
stant he looked into that black, shining 
face, listened to the eager babblings; 
then, with military decision, he stepped 
to the center of the room. 

“Ten’shun, Nero! My great-coat im- 

mediately. My pistols first—the Ricketts 
pistols on the table. So! Take the Cul- 
peper sword, then put on my overcoat. 
So!” 
Without an instant’s questioning, the 
negro strapped the pistols into the old- 
fashioned holsters, their huge handles 
protruding ludicrously, then slipped the 
belt around the Colonel’s waist. In 
another instant he had strapped about 
his own bent frame the familiar sword 
of the family which he and his people 
had served so many generations; then 
he shambled proudly to the street, a little 
behind his master, bent on refurbishin 
an honor he had sadly watched being 
tarnished for many years. 

When certain that the presence of 
weapons upon his master’s person did 
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not show, he stepped out briskly, leading 
the way toward Broadway. Into Fourth 
Avenue he marched, his kinky head 
thrust forward like that of a hound on 
the scent, while Colonel Ricketts fol- 
lowed, his lean legs stretching out with 
military precision, his eyes keen and 
ominous vet unseeing, his mouth hard 
and vindictive. Through the richly ap- 
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parelled th 


and carriages went the curious pair, fol 
lowed by many an eye, themselves un 
conscious of all eves. 

Nero turned swiftly into a quiet apart 
ment hotel of simple elegance. He sa 
luted the boy in charge of the elevator 
with a toothsome grin as his master pre 
ceded him into the cage. 

“Dis hyar am de gemmun Ah was to 
fotch,” Nero explained simply. 

The Colonel merely glanced at the 
attendant. The attendant was black and 
did not pause to argue. He understood 
the man who looked at him. 

At the fifth floor, Nero hobbled down 
the broad corridor, his master close be 
hind. His black fist was lifted toward 
the bell when Colonel Ricketts swiftly 
turned the knob and stepped inside, 
Nero at his heels, then turned uncon- 
cernedly and locked the door, putting 
the key in his pocket. 

His lips twisted in an ugly smile as 
he tossed his coat to the old negro, who 
threw it upon a chair. He looked at the 
prominent mine owners of Colorado, 
who were staring in wide-eyed amaze 
ment at the unexpected apparition. 

“Gentlemen,” murmured Colonel 
Ricketts in velvety tones, “I have taken 
the liberty of informally returning your 
call of last evening. I shall not detain 
you long, only long enough for you to 
count out twenty thousand dollars to 
Nero here.” 

Hale laughed. He was a short, thick 
set man with baboon arms and a hairy 
face set in an expression of malign 
ferocity. He took a step toward the thin, 
old man, when a rattling sound, fol 
lowed by a whistling swish, brought him 
up abruptly. An arc of glittering light 
flashed out a complete circle. Nero rested 
the point of the Culpeper sword upon 
the carpet, satisfied it was ready for 
work. Before Messrs. Hale and Crosby 
appeared a picture, drawn in a few 
simple words by a soft, mellow voice: 
“Nasty wound, gentlemen, but only t 
look at. I remember the blood squirted 
about one finger high.” The black, bow 
legged rascal of an ear-slasher was grin 


rongs, past the massed 
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ning at them. 
“The matter upon which I called,” 
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silkily continued the Colonel, ‘‘is 
which can easily be adjusted. I have 
called to demand the twenty thousand 
dollars for which you sold my fortune.” 

Messrs. Hale and Crosby whispered a 
confidence men, 


one 


moment. ‘They were 
while this old codger Was a novel, but 
extremely vicious type of “strong-arm.” 
Hale rubbed his dry palms briskly. 

“Certainly, Colonel,’ he wheedled, 
‘we intended to make a division. Say 
about one-third—that’s fair.” 

The Ricketts face was wreathed in a 
smile. 

“It is my fortune, gentlemen.” 

“But,” cried the infuriated Crosby, 
“we put across as slick a piece of work 
as has been pulled for years. ‘Twenty 
thousand dollars was some haul, believe 
me, from those guineas! And there aint 
a come-back, because that stuff doesn’t 
render you liable to prosecution even if 
it isn’t worth a Continental—”’ 

As though by magic, the Ricketts 
dueling pistols appeared in the Ricketts 
palms, leering evilly at the thieves. And 
the face behind the pistols was distorted 
with rage. 

“These pistols, gentlemen,” said the 
Colonel, slowly, “are going to be dis 
graced in another minute by having upon 
them the blood of a pair of dirty black 
guards. Twenty thousand dollars, I said, 
within the minute, or—”’ 

The prominent mine owners looked at 
the pistols. Another word-picture that 
had been effectively etched upon their 
memory was recalled. Again that soft, 
murmuring voice drummed at their ears: 
“Weapons that are old-fashioned, gen 
tlemen, but accurate as the unswerving 
course of Destiny.” They could imagine 
their accuracy when the one_ holding 
them had the nerves of this rock-like 
Southerner. 

Crosby nodded to Hale, his face black 
with anger. Hale reluctantly tossed the 
mattress off the bed, revealing a cache 
that made the eyes of Nero bulge. 
Slowly he counted out twenty thousand 
dollars from the roll, leaving it a very 
meager one indeed, then surlily extended 
it to Colonel Ricketts. 


“To my servant, suh!” commanded 


the Colonel 
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With an oath, quickly suppressed as 
the mouth of one of the pistols wandered 
his way, Hale watched the money being 
carelessly stuffed into Nero’s pockets 
Colonel Ricketts slid into his great-coat, 
carelessly turned his back upon. the 
crooks, took the door key from his por ket 
and turned it in the lock. Then, followed 
by his servant and bodyguard, he moved 
leisurely toward the elevators. 

Back in his own room, Colonel Rick 
etts superintended the hanging of the 
pistols and sword in their accustomed 
places, patting them tenderly as each 
went up. Sairy Ann tiptoed into the 
room, having stolen a moment from her 
work, to see the condition of her master 
Her eyes grew big and round as she 
watched the weapons being put back, 
bigger and rounder as the Colonel} 
cleared his throat and seated himself at 
his writing desk, scribbling busily for a 
moment, then scratching hesitating] 
upon the envelope. He looked up. 

“Count the money again, Nero,” he 
commanded quietly. 

Slowly, but with the accuracy of long 
practice in making change for a sporting 
custom, Nero counted out the great sheat 
of bills. Sairy Ann moved forward, rev 
erently touching it with her fingers. 

“You will take the money,” com 
manded the Colonel quietly, “to the 
house detective of the Edward-Rex ho 
tel and ask him the name of the Italian 
who called upon me to-day—it has 
slipped my mind completely. Then pay 
over this money to him, first counting 
my stolen fortune which he will hand 
you in exchange. And, ah, Nero, you 
will speak to Mr. Richmond ‘Terhune 
Clay, of South Carolina, stopping there, 
and tell him that I will be pleased to—” 
He halted, frowning to Sairy Ann to 
answer the door, on which a violent 
pounding had sounded. Young Richmond 
‘Terhune Clay entered, his face pale, his 
lips cracked and dry. 

A moment he stood in the center of 
the floor, disregarding the beaming face, 
the outstretched hand of Colonel Rick 
etts, his eyes hungrily fastened upon the 
great stack of bills. Suddenly he flung 
himself upon the Colenel, seizing both 
his hands tightly. 
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As though by magic, the Ricketts dueling pistols appeared in the Ricketts palms, leering evilly at the 
thieves. The face behind the pistols was distorted with rage. 


“These pistols, gentlemen,” said the 
Colonel slowly, “are going to be disgraced in another minute by having upon them the blood 
of a pair of dirty blackguards. Twenty thousand dollars, I said, within the minute, or- 
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“Colonel,” he cried, “I have come to 
make a confession to you. I don’t know 
which way to turn. I’ve spent all my 
money, sir. The detective presented my 
bill 


weeks 


I’ve been swinging the hotel two 

and it took my last nickel. I 
want to get home, Colonel. I’ve been a 
young fool and I want to go home—to 
South Carolina, sir—and—and you can 
tell Father just what an ass I am be 
cause I’m going to—’” 

Colonal Ricketts staggered slightly ; 
then his lips parted in a slow smile as 
regarded the flushed face the 
young fellow before him. It the 
face of a young Captain, fifty years ago, 
the face of one of South Carolina’s sons, 
and the son of a Captain in his old 
command. 

“Young Mr. Richmond Terhune Clay, 
son of Captain Terhune Clay of Com- 
K, in my old regiment, Nero,” he 


he of 


Was 


pany 
said. 
He waited till the bobbing head and 
broad grin had vanished from his serv- 
ant’s face, then continued: 
“Remember, Nero, when you hold the 
little matter of several hundred thou- 
sands in your hand, pass the Italian man 
the twenty thousand. And be very care 
ful when you return to me.” 


“Yassah, Kunnel, yassah,” came the 
answer as he turned again to young 
Clay. 


ss 


I am not going to lecture you, my 


boy. I have been young myself. and 
young blood runs hot, suh. But I am 
cautious, suh, cautious. I know young 


blades, suh, and their ways. I am not 
considerable 
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He put one hand in his trousers pock 
et and withdrew it, clasping two little 
wisps of bills—one of which totaled 
eleven dollars and another which counted 
up to twenty-eight—and two tinkling 
pieces of silver. 

“Here, dear young 
thirty-nine dollars.” He the 
money carelessly into the eager, out 
stretched hand. ‘‘Don’t thank me, please. 
It is my pleasure—my greatest pleasure 
And now,” he added, his eyelids flutter 
ing wearily, “I have some important 
matters to attend to.” He beamed the 
Ricketts benediction upon the son of his 
old Captain, escorting him to the door 
in person. “Nero and Sairy Ann,” he 
murmured sadly, “I will give you notes 
to your employers stating that an un 
expected business transaction has made 
me reconsider taking you immediately 
away from your present service.” 

He scribbled the notes with 
trembling hand, then extended them to 
his faithful servants. With grinning 
faces, they sidled out the door, leaving 


Is 


friend, 
placed 


mv 


weary, 


him alone. 

Little lines were furrowed deep across 
his cheeks, lines that had become scars 
—scars of the sculptors, Age and Evil 
were chiseled across his forehead, about 
his eyes and mouth. Slowly the eyelids 
fluttered and closed. Then a_ smile 
crossed his face, a smile that 
away the lines there, replacing them 
with others. And the lips tightened and 
the nostrils flared, while the ears 
twitched as though they heard the “yp 
a-yip—yip—a-yip” of his old regiment, 
sweeping across a field to victory. 


W iped 





going to loan you any 
amount, my dear young friend, and, in Colonel Cecil Culpeper Ricketts, C 
ulter years, you will appreciate it.”’ S. A., slept—and dreamed. 
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“Ghe Woman 
Who Understood 


By Leigh Gordon Giltner 
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ERE is a story so unusual as to command wide attention. It deals 


with the method of revenge chosen by a woman who realized that 


her husband, though in all his attitudes to her the acme of perfection, 
really loved a sweetheart of earlier years. And with the counter method 


used by an older, more discerning woman—a mistress in social strategy 


—to meet the issue. 


, 


[HAT explains it, of course,’ 


s 5 old Mrs. Van Alstyne said 
| | thoughtfully. “I'd wondered, 


: naturally, but I hadn’t figured 
it as quite like this. If you want my opin 
ion, my dear, it’s—it’s diabolical!” 

“Grandmother!” the girl interposed— 
but the protest was perfunctory. 

“Tt’s all of that,” Mrs. Van Alstyne 
pursued. “Lily couldn’t have conceived 
of anything more fiendishly clever if 
she’d had the cunning of a Machiavelli 
or the cruelty of a Mephisto. It’s mon- 
strous, Lorna. We talk about the ‘help- 
less dead’ and pity them their impotence, 
but it’s been my observation that the 
dead are sometimes more potent than the 
living.” 

“But surely—” 

“I speak from bitter experience, Lor- 
na. My father was a man of dominant 
personality, hard, harsh, unyielding, and 
almost a religious fanatic in his later 
years. His God was a veritable Moloch, 
to be propitiated only by sacrifice—and 
Father did not hesitate to sacrifice him- 
self—or others. 

‘My only brother, at Father’s dying 
behest, was pitchforked into the minis- 
try, for which he had neither taste, talent 
nor liking. Fancy trying to transform a 
red-blooded, buoyant youth like Archie 
into an ascetic priest! It killed him, 
Lorna, killed him as surely as poison. He 
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died within a year, the victim of a fanat- 
ic and his own mistaken sense of honor. 

“Even though I was a child at the 
time, I felt vaguely that it would have 
been wiser, more honorable even, to have 
broken his promise. Better one untruth 
than a lifetime of lies.... Forgive me, 
dear. It makes me rage to think of it 
even now. 

“What right had Father to mortgage 
his son’s future? What claim have the 
dead upon the living? What right had 
Lily Fielding to bind you and Val by 
such a promise? Dear, she couldn’t have 
chosen a subtler vengeance if she’d been 
in league with the Evil One!” 

“It never occurred to me to associate 
Lily with subtlety and finesse,” the girl 
commented with a faint smile. 

“You were mistaken then,” snapped 
the other. ‘Lily wasn’t at all the simple 
minded non-entity she seemed. Back of 
all her softness and silliness lay a cer- 
tain calculating shrewdness, as I think 
this proves. 

“She couldn’t have helped guessing 
that Val married her in a fit of pique, at 
the crisis of a lovers’ quarrel—to punish 
you. 

“Of course, being what he is, he’s 
tried to spare her the knowledge of all 
this, but she must have guessed, and it 
can’t have been exactly pleasant for her 
....But she’s had her revenge! Satan 
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“Listen to me, child. Lies—white lies—are the lubricants of life's machinery.” 


No slightest change in the girl’s ex- 
pression was lost upon the speaker. 

“But, Grandmother, to break a solemn 
promise, a promise made to a dying 
woman—” 

“Listen to me, child. You are aware, 
of course,’”—she smiled whimsically— 
“of my theory that lies—white lies—are 
the lubricants of life’s machinery. Abso- 
lute, uncompromising truth-telling on all 
occasions would shake the foundations of 
the social structure. What is tact, after 
all, but the ability to lie opportunely 
and adequately? I myself fib cheerfully 
when courtesy demands, and it doesn’t 
trouble my conscience a bit 
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“But for all that, Lorna, I think I’m 
concededly honest in the essentials. | 
can truthfully say that I never in my 
life told a mean or malicious falsehood 
or prevaricated to gain my own ends... 
None the less, Lorna, I urge you to break 
this promise, which I think was wrung 
from you unfairly. 

“You were influenced by your sympa 
thies and by a sneaking sense of contri 
tion—isn’t it so?—because in the bot 
tom of your heart you exulted in the 
belief that Val still loved you. Honestly, 
wasn’t it an hysterical impulse? And 
don’t you agree with’me that you should 
have refused to let Lily fetter your fu 
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but it’s just that. To be unable to ask 
the woman I love to marry me without 
seeming to fulfill a duty—it’s—I haven't 
words to express it adequately in your 
presence, Lorna.” 

“T know,” she sadly. “It’s 
just that I’m trying to make clear. | 
meant to keep my promise to Lily, Val, 
but I can’t. It’s not right or just to either 
of us. It’s not fair to you. I can’t wrong 
you so, dear.” 

“Wrong me, Lorna? Mayn’t I be the 
judge of that? Surely you know that I’ve 
loved you always, shall always love 
you—” 

The girl smiled wearily. 

“That’s rather a sweeping statement. 
I know you loved me, Val; but 
that you’ll love me always, that you love 
me even but that’s beside the 
question. I take upon myself the respon- 
sibility for our breach of faith. I refuse 
absolutely to marry you, and you can’t 
be blamed for my defection.” 

She drew off his ring and proffered 
it with a faintly amused sense of the 
melodramatic quality of the action. He 
did not take it. Instead, he caught her 
hands in a strong, masterful clasp. 

“Be frank with me, Lorna,” he urged. 
“T must have failed somehow, somehow 
fallen short. I love you, dear. I'll do 
anything in my power—” 

“It’s hopeless, I fear,’’ she interposed 
drearily. “Don’t you see, Val, what it 
would mean? Always between us there 
would be the shadow of our promise, 
always the intolerable doubt— And we 
could never be sure.... I’ve thought it 
all out, dear, and I’ve decided that it’s 
better to break one promise than live a 
lifetime of lies.... Will you release me, 
Val?” 

The man’s face had gone white. 

“Tf you put it like that, Lorna, yes,” 
he said quietly. “I don’t seem to have 
considered you sufficiently. I didn’t real- 


assented 


Once 


hnow— 


ize quite how you might feel in the mat- 
ter. I’ve been a blind, conceited—” 
“No you haven’t; you have been all 
that was fine and dear. But that’s all 
the more reason I can’t marry you. I’m 
not acting on impulse, believe me. I’ve 
been considering this for weeks: and to- 
day when Grandmother for the first time 
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learned the truth, she said quite frankly 
that, under such conditions, our marriage¢ 
was impossible and that she would, if 
necessary, forbid it. 
the victims of a 
honor—”’ 

“That may be true in your case, Lorna, 
but personally I want nothing so much 
as to carry our promise into effect.”’ 

“I’m afraid you’re more courteous 
than candid,” she smiled. “It’s good of 
you, dear, but there’s no reason for let 
ting ourselves be martyrized. And, Val. 
I think it would be well for one of us 
to go away—and I’m selfish enough to 
want to be that one. Grandmother will 
take me. 

“Then when we've got the proper per- 
spective and can look at the matter in 
its true light, perhaps we can take up 
our old pleasant camaraderie where we 
left off ago.... So I think it’s 
good-by.”” She held out her hand. 

“Lorna, dearest,” he pleaded, pain 
darkening his eyes. But she only laughed. 

“Don’t protest, Val. It’s charming of 
you, and I'd feel ill-used if you didn’t— 
but we'll waive that, please.” 

Valworth Fielding felt himself pos- 
sessed of an odd, complex doubt, per- 
plexity and pain. He felt that there w: 
somewhere a sophistry in her fluent 
speech, somewhere a fallacy in her de 
ductions; but he lacked the mental 
subtlety to combat 


She said we 
mistaken 


were 


sense ol 


years 


Ss 


or confute it. With- 
took the hand she again 
hard for an instant 


out a word he 
extended, clasped it 
—and 


was gone. 


IT 
During the months of an indefinite 
foreign sojourn, Lorna ‘conscientiously 
enjoyed herself,” as Mrs. Van Alstyne 
phrased it. She threw herself into what 
ever of life was about her; she flirted 
quite normally on board ship; she made 
herself charming to sundry agreeable 
men, and sedulously avoided any appear- 
ance of unhappiness or regret. 

Mrs. Van Alstyne had a wide circle 
of foreign acquaintance and Lorna 
found herself caught in gaiety wherever 
they went. There was little leisure for 
introspection or repining. Mrs. Van Al- 
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roses and _ lilies 
So, to-night, when 
e tul into the garde 
une roses, the 
{ 1S OK Him 


I le fancied Lorna 
| ; yet he did 


Lorna!” he said softly. Even in the lowed up 
tress of sudden emotion, he remembered — tenderness. 

S] al softly lest he startle he If he had 
Lorna, Cearest!”’ lorna Standish, 























glimmer o 
a prescient into her throat. 


at that moment “Torna, dearest,”’ 


hew moot was 


“Lorna!"’ he said softly. Even ia the stress of sudden emotion, 


] 


already a-riot The girl 
a gling for calm, her heart seeming to 


, ] : ] 
i not pause to ask \ resistless 


} 


though the within him: 


vague. a thousand 


he breathed tensely 


surge of longing welled up 


ri} 


ris 
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he remembered to speak softly, lest he startle her. 


loved her with a passion that was pain in 


What 
ment, of speech even? 
He covered the 
in one bound, and before she could pro- 
test, he had arms. 
For an instant she 
suddenly she laid her head against his 
heart. 
“TI 
year, 


its intensity. need now of argu 


between them 


Space 


her into his 
struggled: then 


SW ept 


this lost 


after a 


Fate 
said, 


grudge 
Fielding 


always 
Lorna,” 


‘Lorna, dearest!” 


wordless space. “But you were right, 
dear. We had to break the letter of our 
bond to keep it in the spirit. I think | 
was sure of myself from the first, but I 
couldn’t feel sure of you. If you’d come 
to me then, there’d always have been the 
doubt—”’ 

“And now?” Lorna questioned 

“Now’’—with a smile that was a 
blend of tenderness and triumph 
dear, I think we know.” 


now, 
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HEN Mr. England sent in this story, he said: “Come, be a Boy 
with me again, for just an hour, and think of times long dead.” We 


believed it was good advice for ourselves, and we believe it would do 
you good to join us. So, come on, let’s away from the workaday world, 


to the land of really important things— 


HE old, old Diary lies open on 
T your desk before you—the 
crumbling grocery account- 
book with the rubric “Volume 
No. 1, Omaha, Neb.,”’ scrawled on its 
brown-paper cover, together with the 
memoranda of the months and days of 
the week the “List of Scholer’s 
Names.”’ 
From its faded, yellowed 
rises a scent of other days. Up swirls a 
a vapor; it obscures the vision; 
all vanishes. The years fall away; the 
whiskers, wrinkles, debts and taxes all 
disappear; wife and family are not; 
business, politics, cares, worries, sins and 
sorrows all go up in a whiff—and lo! 
you are a Little Boy once more! And you 
are bending over your Diary, pen in those 


a 


and 
pages 


cloud, 


nail-gnawed, grimy, inky fingers that 
struggle over the pot-hooks as you slowly 
trace the tale of times that were, now 
nevermore to be. 


1885, Zeusday, Apr. 1—There were 
no goaks played in our family. I can not 
have the puppy I was going to have, I 
spaded some more on my Garden. Paul 
bought some radash and letis seed an: 
we took a walk to the car barns. as we 
were going to have the hous painted today 
the painters began painting today. Cool 


& windy some rain mama bought some 


Beet Squash and Quequmber seeds & 


some minonett Candy tuf seeds. in the 
eve a Curch socible, I spoke a peice and 
got a medal & mama gave me $.05 for 
doing well & promised I could get a 
kitten from the Godard House. 

Apr. 2—I could not have the Kitten 
it was too small. I gave $1 to Paul at 
10%. 1 and mama went down town & 
bought some Candy and came home on 
the Red Line. Cloudy looked like a scy- 
clone & rain. I walked up to the Ceme- 
tary I went to Dr. Wertzes’s & had a tuth 
extracted & in eve went to a Curch re- 
ceiption and festival. 

Wendesday, May 25—I1 got a kitty to- 
day named Mareke & she had a fit. Beau. 
weather. I picked & sold some dandy 
lions this A. M. I read my book. I had a 
fire & cooked an egg. 

Thu. May 26—1 picked & sold $.25 
of ditto’s. Sold my first radashes today & 
had some tintipes taken Florence’s vaca- 
tion begins today so mama let her sleep. 
In the eve she went to a danceing Party. 
I have been highest in shool for 3 
months & sit up on teacher’s platform for 
being highest. 

Sat. 28—Had a holaday, Paul went 
matanee. bueatiful wether. Our 


to a 
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kitty cought a Mouse today & had a fit. A 
monkey & handorgan came along today 
but I missed it. Sold $.15 greens. I & 
Walt Houser kept a lemonade stand this 
After & only lost $.08 Then we went to 
see a machine that dug dirt of a bank & 
put it on the cars. N. H. means Nothing 
Happened, after this, always. 


The scene snifts to July. The Fourth 
is at hand! Now it is past. You write: 

Wonday, July 4—I shot 12 bunches 
of fire-crackers. in the eve I went over to 
the Willisses’s house in the eve’g, to see 
the fireworks. A man sicked 2 dogs on me 
& one bit me but not badly, May Williss 
went down to the Lake & hired a boat & 
bought 12 bottles of Pop. First w-melon. 
Paul & Florence went to a pic-nic at 
Hanscom Park, they made some soda- 
watter out of acid. As I was hamering the 
hamer head flew of & hit ‘ 
she had a fit. 

Friday, July 22—I 
town this morn’g but I did 
count of sickness I was go- 
ing to a Curch Socible at 
the Axfords, but on account 
of the hail-storm they did 
not have it but posponed it 
till tomorrow Paul was 
coming home tonight but 
He will not till tomorrow 
night. Miss Carter came to- 
day to call & staid 3% 
hours Once her sister staid 
3 hours they are both bores. 
Mama bought me a whisle. 
Rain. our kitty was very 
sick today. I got a letter 
from Aunt Eva with $.10 
enclosed. We had our Ist 
mustmelon. 

Satday, 
Florence are 
Weather is ditto. 
went to a _ bass-ball 
Omahas vs Wichitas & saw 
it from a tree & saved pay 
ing. Wire factory burned 
down this eve, it was fine 
and a hose burst. I began 
to rake the Yard. Began a 
letter to Aunt E. When 
they send $.10 you haf to 


was down 


rome 
fons 


July 24-1 & 
much better. 
Paul & I 


game 
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write. Read 2000 Legs under the sea. I 
forgot to say that Thusday Paul puled | 
of my teeth that was loose by a string. 
lhat is the 8th that has been puled by a 
string. | bought a $.15 ball. I had a fire 
I have some cold. $.10 of greens. 

Sundy, July 25—1 & Ham went down 
to the Wire factory there was a police- 
man keeping guard so No one could steal 
wire, too bad. Our gasoline stove blew 
up & burned Kitty some & nearly burned 
the house down. Wrote on my letter to 
Aunt E. I & Allie made a large bird trap, 
made a pair of stilts. 

Monday—I\.found my trap down this 


A. M. but nothing in it but my Kitty. 
Heigtened my stilts. Rain, I wore my 
rubber boots & shirt for Ist time. I & 


° 


I'am went down around the car shops & 


saw lots of engines. I went to a kind of a 
meetting in a tent at 5°P. m. In eve’g 


went to Walt Houser’s birthday Party. 
Sunday, July 24—I to Sunday 

Shool & for the first time put on ; 

collar & cuffs. I got a little barrel to put 


went 


- B-CtoRmv Kitverr 


Paul puled 1 of my teeth that was louse by a string. 
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money in. The Fair grounds burned up 


his P. M. we all went & had a good 
time. C. F. always means cat fit, after 
this. 

Friday, Aug 11—1 got a telescope for 
$.75. I & Walt went up the Cemetary 
with it and had a nice time. Got 2 qt. 
berries & Briden gave me $.08 for them. 


Mon. Aug 14—Cloudy & Rainy. N. H. 
Tuesday, Aug. 15—Il ditto. 
IWendsdy, A 1g. 76—Went to 

tary & had a nice time. went fishing and 

cought | large fine horn pout. I went to 
see Uncle Toms Cabin it cost $.25 & 
when Uncle Tom saw Eva dying & said 

Where is little Eva going, Bub Cook in 

the galery said Going to hell, & everybody 

laughed. I & Merrill Hammond had a 

fire in the A. M. & I & Fred Morrison 


Ceme- 


had a fire in the P. M. It cought the 
woodshed but Paul put it out. Whipped, 
with ruler. 


Skip a few pages and you come to 
School! Even now, can’t you remember 
the pang of that September day when, 
with new pencil-box and fresh-washed 
face, you said good-by to summer and 
turned once more to durance vile? The 
scent of the newly-varnished desks, the 
dull plane of the scoured blackboards, 





Eddie Parker laid for me, but he didn’t dast to tackle me. 


——B-WRY KiveE RT 
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the sharp tingle-tangle of the teacher’s 
bell, the nodding invitation of the horse- 
chestnut just outside the window—have 
you forgotten these? And the fact that 
you sat just back of Fanny Nelligan, so 
near the divinity, yet so far—does this 
mean nothing, now ? 

“Who's y’r teacher, Ham?” 

“Miss Bancroft. A dandy, too! 

“T got Sally Fat. They say she licks 
sumpin’ awful.” 

“Huh! See what y get by double preo- 
motion !” 

“Gee, I wish’t I was back in the fiftl 
But I don’t care—she reads us 
Talkin’ Leaves,’ anyhow.” 

“Wheeeoo! Honest, Buck?” 

“Hope t’ die. It’s grand, too!’ 

Even then, though you had never read 
Imerson, you realized there were Com- 
pensations. 


” 


‘The 


’ 


Mon. Sept. 5—First day of Shool. 
Tom Keegan got licked. Eddie Parker 
laid for me, after shool, but he didn’t dast 
to tackle me. Our Kitty got cought in the 
cellar door. & had a fit. and threw up. 
She was very (quite) sick. I rode Mark 
Rogers’s old bicycle. I & Paul went to 
see the shamb battle. It was nice. 

Tue. Sept. 6—I1 was excused at 3 from 
shool to go and see a Den- 
tist about some Tushes. 
This A. M. was the Cleve- 
land Day. Grover Cleve 
land visited town, & wife. 
We all stood outside the 
shool to see him. he was in 
the first carriage & was 
fat. 

Thusday,Nov.1—N.H. 


Fri., 2—Same as Yes- 
terday. 
IWensday, Nov. 15— 


There is a light snow I 
have to clean the walks. 
I have a cold in my head 
I went out & played some. 
I did not speak the peice 
I was going to speak on 
account of my cold. I just 
as lives have the cold. C 
fit. Mama said it was raw 
meat. 


Sat. Broke 





Nov. 18 
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26 


One month’s trafficking 
» have resulted in 
ain of $.01, which 
discouraged 
but 


might 
some 
You. 
On 
started 


this 


ce 4 
seems ¢ 


a net g 
have 


financiers, 
ne 
in 
reduced 


By ball 
To bor- 
rowed 

from 
Paul 
lo eating 
opemeal 
To mince- 
meat, 
chopping 
By fine, 
hiding 
dish ope- 
meal un- 
der 
bureau 
To letter, 
writing 
to 
Grammy 
To 
furnace, 
cleaning 
out 
ashes... 
To dishes, 
doing. 
To good 
apper- 
ance, one 
month.. 
By clap- 
pers 


To tacks, 


pulling. 
To old 


bones. 


Balance 


again, as follows: 


Apr. 1 





On Hand $ 
To 


hens, 
tending. 


By rubber 


gun 
By candy, 
pepmint 


To teeth, 


cleaning, 
1 month 


To grame 


01 


02 


02 


03 


O1 


.10 


.60 


contrary, 
cheerily 
capital, 


O01 


05 
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Oo 


.60 


not 
26 

you 
with 
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Made a pair of stilts 


bread, 
eating.. 
By lost, 
Bub Cook 
found it, 
but said 
Finders 
Keepers 
To yard, 
raking.. 
By fine, 
not fin- 
ishing 
yard 
To wood, 
piling... 
To Paul 
gave me, 
not tell- 
ing on 
him 
By kazoo 
whistle. 
To polic- 
ing yard, 
one week 
To chick- 
weed, 
pulling 
up 
By 
day shool 
ta 3 
quarts 
Lam’s 
“4th for 
greens.. 
By fine, 
bea n- 
shooting 
Florence 
Radashes 
To brush- 
ing Hair 
& Hands, 
month 
To errand 
for fish 
man 
To grame 
bread & 
Rags, 
eating & 
collect- 
ing 
By base- 
ball glove 
To. bath, 
taking.. 
By fine, 
feet wet- 
ting 


Sun- 


Balance, 
minus... 
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A COMPLETE RESUME OF 
THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 
“WHAT WILL PEOPLE SAY?” 


ERE is the great story of New York society in 1913 that will live 
| as a brilliant and faithful record—a record of that society of wealth 
| and leisure which chases new thrills as a savage hunts food and 
| which cares not so much what its members do, but considers it the 
| unpardonable sin for them to be found out. 





(ae 7S Lieutenant Harvey Forbes, U.S.A., just home from years of fight- 
ing Moros, watches society’s pageant of richly dressed women on 
Fifth Avenue. He is amazed by the expenditure their raiment represents. “Al 


these women are paid for by men,” he muses. “What do the women give in 
return? What do they pay?” 

He rides on the top of a Fifth Avenue omnibus to be in the parade. A 
landaulet comes alongside, but an alluring shoulder, a rounded knee and the 
slim peak of a shoe is all he can see of the girl inside. A hat with a question- 
mark-like feather conceals her face. Forbes is fascinated. 

The girl is Persis Cabot, young, beautiful, wealth-surrounded and sought 
after. Forbes sees her that night in a box in a theatre (although he does not know 
until later that she is his fascination of the hat with the question-mark feather), 
and feels her desirable over all things. Murray Ten Eyck, a New Yorker who 
knows Forbes, is in the box-party, and introduces Forbes. “Little Willie” 
Enslee, insignificant but a multi-millionaire, is host, and Forbes hears Enslee’s 
name linked with that of the beautiful Persis. 

After the theatre, Persis insists on going turkey-trotting. They all go t 
a public café on Broadway near Forty-second Street, where Forbes is horritied 
at the nature of the dance. But the women of the party—Mrs. Neff, a white- 
haired, young-old widow and social dictator; Winifred Mather, a_ substantial 
beauty; and Persis—all clamor to dance. 

Persis teaches Forbes the steps and, before the night is over, he and Persis 
hold each other in the close-welded grip of the tango, “almost one flesh, as i! 
they were plighted lovers.” 

Near day-break the party leaves. They pause to look back upon a scene 
that is typical of tango-mad New York in the early morning hours. “On the 
floor a few dancers were glued together in crass familiarity. At disheveled 
tables, disheveled couples were maudlin.” 

Next day, Ten Eyck telephones Forbes that Persis wants him to join her 
four o'clock turkey-trotting party at Bustonoby’s. Forbes is in the clouds. At 
the afternoon dance the women wear hats, and Forbes discovers Persis is the 
alluring girl of the question-mark feather. 

The dance is as mad as that of the previous night. Alice, daughter of Mrs 
Neff, is there with Stowe Webb, a young man without money, whom Mrs. Neff 
has forbidden her daughter to see. Mrs. Neff intends her daughter to marry 
Senator Tait, of wealth and standing. Webb escapes before Mrs. Neff arrives. 

Persis’ fascination for Forbes increases, and it is apparent that she is becom 
ing more than interested in him. She does not try to check herself, for there is 
everything to indicate that, while “Willie” Enslee is the grand prize in the mar- 
riage game, Forbes might not be a bad match. Ten Eyck has told laughingly 
of seeing Forbes come from making his deposit in a bank patronized only by mil- 
lionaires, and Forbes has not explained that his entire savings made only an 
amount sufficient to open an account. Forbes also has mentioned that Senator 
Tait is an old friend of his family—in fact, was his father’s closest friend—so 
he seems in every way a desirable young man. 

With all these elements drawing them closer, Forbes and Persis dance to- 
gether in frenzied rapture. The spell of the dance, the close contact, the thrill 
of its madness overwhelms them, and in the midst of the swirling danse macabre 
Forbes realizes that Persis is almost fainting. He supports her to a chair and 
procures an icy drink for her, while Ten Eyck, seeing that he too is almost 
in collapse, thrusts a drink into Forbes’ hand. 

And now comes the third installment, which introduces the plan conceived 
by the wealthy set into which Forbes has fallen, for a unique house-party, a 
week-end in a mansion, without a servant around. 



































Will People Say? 


The Amazing Novel of 


New York Life in 1913 
By Rupert Hughes 
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her, and could not resist it. He was like 
a sharp knife, or a loaded revolver, or 
the edge of a cliff, quiet and unpursu 
ing, yet latent with danger, terrifying 
and therefore fascinating. 

Hitherto she had played with fire- 
arms and danced along abysses and jug 
gled daggers in many a flirtation, but 
always she had kept her poise and felt 
no danger. Now she just a trifle 


startled by a feeling of insecurity. But 


was 


impossible 
same 


she was interested, for it is 
to be startled and bored at the 
time. 

Other men had made ferocious love to 
her, had tried to set up a combustion in 
her with vi- 
olence, with suicide; 
and she had laughed at them, laughed 
them back to the sanity she had never 
lost. 

But this man 
paign against her. If he pressed her too 
hard in the dance, he apologized at 
once. He seemed to be at her mercy, and 
vet she felt that he brought with him 
some influence stronger than both. He 
like Homer’s warriors at- 
tended by a misty god or goddess bent 
victory or his destruction—who 


could tell which ? 


her heart, had threatened 


with murder and 


Forbes made no cam 


one of 


vas 


} 
on HIS 


In this last dance with him, a kind 
of panic of helplessness had confounded 
her. He had whirled her about till she 
had lost all sense of floor and ceiling. 
She felt herself falling and spinning 
down the gulfs of space in a nightmare 
of ecstasy. She would have swooned, had 


} 


he not seen how white and lost she was, 
and stopped short. She had felt that 
other people were staring and making 
comments. This, more than anything, 
dismayed her. 

afraid to dance him 
iin. When she had regained her self- 
pretext to 


She was with 


at 


control, she made a escape 


out of the lateness of the hour and the 
necessity of dressing for dinner and the 
opera 


XVII 


Forbes was prompt at the opera. 


hough it was not much after half past 
fover 


seven, he found the already 
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swarming with a bustling mob of women 
swaddled in opera cloaks, and of pros 
perous looking men overcoated and 
mufflered. Everybody was making haste 
Dinners had been skimped, and _ there 
was evident desire not to miss a note. 

Forbes knew nothing of the music, 
except a vague echo of the ridicule on 
which Wagner had ridden to the clouds 
He was just as ignorant of the poem, 
and though he bought a libretto from 
an unpromising vocalist in the lobby, 
he had time only to skim the argument, 
and to learn with surprise that /sold. 
was Irish, and her royal husband, Wark, 
a Cornishman. 

The head usher directed him up a 
brief flight of steps, and another attend 
ant unlocked a door marked with the 
name of Lindsley Tait. From the little 
anteroom where he hung up his hat and 
coat, Forbes saw as through a telescope, 
the vast curtain and the tremendous 
golden arch of the proscenium, 
foot a pigmy orchestra settling into tune 
and making oddly pleasant discords. 


at 1ts 


The famous red horse-shoe stretched 
its length a hundred yards or more on 
either side of him. In each of its little 
scallops a family of empty chairs sat 
facing the stage in solemn silliness. The 
owners were still filling chairs at dinner 
tables. Above him Forbes saw other hors« 
shoes in tiers dense with faces peering 
downward. Below him a plain of Babel, 
inhabited by the tops of heads, number 
less pates in long windrows; the men’s 
skulls close-cropped or bald and _ their 
shoulders black; the women’s elabor 
ately coiffed, over an enormous acreage 
of bared shoulders and busts. 

Suddenly hundreds of white-gloved 
hands rose and fluttered in coveys with 
the show and sound of innumerable agi- 
tated pigeons. Toscanini was picking his 
way through the orchestra to the desk. 

From the opening phrase of the Vor 
spiel, Forbes became a Wagnerian. That 
first stifled moan of almost sullen desire 
so whelmed him that he wondered how 


Persis and Mrs. Neff and her guests 
should dare to be late and lose this 
precious expression. Before the opera 


had finished breaking his heart on its 
eternal wheel of anguish, he wondered 
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to its 


that anyone should care to submit 
intolerable beauty a second time. 
Yet here were thousands thronging to 
the destroying blaze, like fanatic moths, 
—moths that paid a high price to be ad- 
mitted to the lamp, and clamored to be 
consumed in its divine distress. 
Forbes smiled at this universal 
for artistic and vicarious suffering, which 


lust 


has made other people’s pathos the most 
lucrative of all forms of entertainment. 

The time was to come when he him- 
self would pay dearly for the privilege 
of great pain, when his mind would 
strive futilely to dissuad his heart from 
clenching upon the thorn that made it 
bleed. Humanity has almost always pre- 
ferred great emotions at any cost, to 
peace however cheap. 

The prelude was one long stream of 
bitter-sweet honey, and it affected Forbes 
as music had never affected him. He 
wondered how people could ever have 
ridiculed or resisted this man Wagner. 
He wished that Persis would come soon. 
He thought of her as ‘“Persis’’—or 
‘Tsolde;’’ he could not think of 
“Miss Cabot” to this music. 

The first act was ended and the long 
intermission almost over before she ar- 
rived, with Enslee, followed immedi- 
ately by Bob and Winifred, and last of 
all by the hostess, Mrs. Neff. 


her as 


The three women fell to wrangling, 
altruistically of course, over the two 
front seats. Mrs. Neff was trying to 


bully. Persis and Winifred into occupy- 
ing them. 

Only the rising curtain brought the 
battle to a close. Persis drop, ‘d into a 
chair on the right. Winifred pushed 
Mrs. Neff into the other, and sat back 
of her. Willie annexed the chair behind 
Persis; Bob Fielding took that aft of 
Winifred, and motioned Forbes to the 
center chair. Then Mrs. Neff beckoned 
him to hunch forward into the narrow 
space between her and Persis. 

Forbes pretended to be looking over 
the audience on his right, but he was 
looking at Persis. 

She wore brighter raiment than at the 
theatre; her head-dress was more im- 
perious; and more jewelry glittered 
about her. When she breathed or moved, 
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the diamonds at her ears, her throat and 
in her corsage flashed and dulled as if 
they had eyelids; the pearls had a sleepy 
stare. 

Her bodice would have seemed to be 
shamelessly low, had it not been as high 
as almost any other there. The opera 
is one of those common yet amazing ses- 


thousands of women of 


sions where 
every age and class agree to display 


} 


much of their skins as the police will 
allow, and far more than their husbands 
and fathers approve. 

But Forbes had not yet reached the 
stage where a man resents the publica 
tion of his charmer’s charms. He was 


still hardly more than a fascinated stu- 
dent of Persis. He found her a most en 
grossing text. 

She was so thoroughly alive 


alive, all over! Wordsworth’s phrase 
would have suited Forbes’ understand 


ing of her: she “felt her life in « 
limb.” 
and now relaxed as /solie 
longing and quenched the torch 
signal to her lover. One moment Pers 
eyelids throbbed with excitement; t 
fell and tightened across het 


Her brows now moved sinuous! 
Sang ol 


TOT 


next they 


eves. Accesses of emotion swelled he 
nostriis and made her lips waver t 
gether. Her throat arched and ff 


] 
] 


and was restless; and her lovelily d 
parted bosom filled and waned 


If she sat with clasped hands, the 
fingers seemed to convene and commune 
She was incessantly thrusting back her 

} 


hair, and stroking her temples, or her 
forearms. Her knees were always ex 
changing places, one above the 
her feet crossed, uncrossed and seemed 
unable to settle upon precedence. 

If she been a ] 


other : 


had child, she would 
have been called fidgety, but all her mo 
tions were discreet, and luxurious. She 
was like a lotos-eater, stirring in sleep 
and just about to open her eyes 

The second act of the opera proved 
to be hardly more than a prolonged duet 
The rapture of it outlasted Forbes’ en 
durance; it did not bore him, it wore 
him out. He grew weary of eavesdrop 
ping on these two. He was zealous to 
love and be loved on his own account 

The next him was 


becoming 


woman 
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more beautiful every moment. He felt 
a craving to touch her—with reverence ; 
to link arms in comradeship, and to 
clench hands with her when the music 
stormed the peaks. 

An aura seemed to transpire mistily 
from his pores to meet the aureole that 
shimmered about her. 

His mood was far above any thought 
of flirtation, or evil desire. He was too 
knightly at heart to dream of adventure 


against her sacred isolation. But he 
wished and wished that he knew her bet 
ter, had known her longer. Uncon- 


sciously he plagiarized the sigh of Jo- 
hanna Ambrosius’ poem: “Ach, hdatt’ 
Ich friiher dich geseh’n!” 

But Fate can play the clown as well 
as the tragedian, and accomplish as 
much by an absurd accident as by elab- 
orate plans. 

hat afternoon when Forbes 
lured into the haberdashery, he had in- 
vested in black silk hosiery, very sheer 
and very dear; later he had acquired 
a pair of new pumps. These shoes were 
not too small, but the rigid edge cut his 
instep like a dull knife. By the time 
Jsolde’s husband had found her in 7’r7s 
begun to deplore his 


Was 


fan’s arms and 
friend’s treachery at great length, the 
pressure upon Forbes’ heart relaxed 
enough to let his feet attract his atten- 
tion. They proclaimed their distress 
acutely. 

After some hesitation, he resolved to 
slip them out of their glistening jails 
a moment, under cover of the darkness. 

A sense of immense relief rejoiced 
him when he sat with his silk-stockinged 
feet perched on top of instead of inside 
of his shoes. Though he was unaware of 
it, he was not the only one in the box 
to seize the opportunity. Heaven alone 
knew how much empty foot-gear was 
scattered along the floors of that opera 
house. Persis for one had vacated her 
slippers long ago. She always did at 
every opportunity. 

Eventually she tucked her little left 
foot back of her and bent it round the 
leg of her chair. By and by Forbes, in 
shifting his position, straightened his 


right knee. His foot collided with a 


most smooth something, and paused in 
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a kind of surprise. Primevally, our feet 
had as much tactile intelligence as our 
hands, and Forbes’ almost. prehensile 
big toe pondered that tiny promontory 
a second; then it hastily explored the 
glossy surface of Persis’ sole. 

Silk is a facile conductor of electricity 
and Persis was not divine enough to be 
above ticklishness. Shudders of exquis- 
ite torment ran through her before she 
could snatch her foot away. And be 
fore she could check the impulse, she 
snickered aloud. 

And Forbes, suddenly understanding 
what he had done, snickered and 
just managed to throttle down a loud 
guffaw. 

Mrs. Neff and Winifred turned in 
amazement at hearing such a sound at 
such a time, and the women in the next 
box craned their necks to inflict a puni 
tive glare. Which made it all the worse. 

Persis and Forbes were suddenly 
backslidden almost to infancy. They 
were like a pair of children attacked 
with a fit of giggles in a church. The 
more they wanted to be sober, the mor« 
foolish they felt. The harder they tried 
to smother the laughter steaming within 
them, the more it threatened to explode. 

Persis would have taken to flight, but 
one of her slippers she could not find 
and she could not get the other on. 

She and Forbes were still stuffing 
their handkerchiefs into their 
when the act ended as the pitifully dis 
traught 7ristan permitted the infuriated 


too, 


mouths 


Melot to thrust him through with a 
sword, and fell back in Aurwenal’s 
arms. 

Mrs. Neff and her faction did not 


join the ovation to the singers. They 
were too busily demanding what on 
earth Persis and Forbes had found to 
laugh at. But neither of them 
tell. It was their secret. 

Willie Enslee was annoyed. He had 
not curiosity enough to be quick to jeal 
ousy, nor intelligence enough to suspect 
that Persis’ and Forbes’ laughter might 
be, must be, due to some encounter. 

Still, he had ideals of his own, such 
as they were, and his religion was to 
avoid attracting attention. He had liked 
Persis because she was of the same re 


would 
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ligion, but now she had sinned against 
it, and he rebuked her. She did not flare 
up as usual. She laughed. 

She was ashamed to have been so 
frivolous, ashamed to have profaned the 
temple of art with her childishness. And 
so was Forbes. But when they looked 
into each other’s eyes now, they no 
longer stared with timorous wonder- 
ment; they smiled together in a cear 
and cosy intimacy. And already they 
had a secret. 


XVIII 


Mrs. Neff and Winifred may have 
had their suspicions. They were both 
amiable cynics and always put the worst 
possible interpretation on any happen- 
ing. But whatever their theories, they 
could never have guessed the actual rea- 
son for the contretemps, and Persis 
speedily changed the ticklish subject. 
3ut her feet remembered it and tingled 
with reminiscent little electric storms. 
When she looked at Forbes, she tittered 
like a school-girl. So she avoided his 
eyes. 

The third act brought them both back 
under the Wagnerian yoke with its ma- 
jestic scene of TJristan’s castle walls 
overlooking the ocean, and the wounded 
knight eternally demanding of his de- 
voted squire, if he could yet see the 
ship that was to bring /solde to nurse 
him back to life. 

Forbes forgot all light thoughts be- 
fore the infinitely pathetic wail of the 
shepherd’s pipe and the reiterated ap- 
peal of Tristan for “das Schiff! das 
Schiff’ 

Like most men of to-day, 
never wept, except at the theatre, or at 
some other fiction. He had not wept so 
well since he had seen ‘Romeo and Ju- 
liet’”’ played. Now again, as then, it 
startled him to think what a genius for 
love some hearts have, while others have 
only a talent or a taste for it. He felt 
a little ashamed that he had never been 
able to love as Romeo or Tristan loved, 
and yet he thanked his stars that he had 
been spared that fatal power. 

How often we thank our stars that 
we have never met the very thing that 


Forbes 


waits us round the corner! Perhaps that 
Pharisee who stands immortally thank 
ing the Lord that he was not as other 
men, found out the same afternoon how 
very like he was. 

The thrall of the opera was so com 
plete upon Forbes that when the sor- 
rowful drone of the shepherd’s pipe 
suddenly turned to joy at the sight of 
Isolde’s ship, Forbes’ heart leaped up 
as if he were witnessing a rescue in ac- 
tual life. 

The hurrying rapture of the musi 
that described /so/de’s arrival and her 
haste up the cliff sent his hopes to heav 
en, but when the delirious 77istan ros¢ 
from his couch to his staggering feet, 
and began to tear at the bandages about 
his wound, Forbes felt the stab of fear. 
He wanted to cry out, “Oh, no! no! 
Don’t!” He sat with his lips parted in 
anguish, and his hand groped for sup 
port. 

The left hand of Persis was reaching 
about in the same gesture of protest 
against intolerable cruelty. It met the 
hand of Forbes. Their fingers clutched 
each other in an instinct for companion- 
ship. The two souls were so intent upon 
the action of the scene, and so swept 
along by the torrential music, that they 
hardly knew their hands were joined. 

When T7ristan fell at Jsolde’s feet, 
with one poor wailing “/solde!” and 
died before she could clasp him in her 
arms, it seemed that Forbes’ heart 
broke. A groan escaped him; his hand 
clenched the hand of Persis with all 
its might. He heard a little gasp from 
Persis, and he thought that her heart 
had broken with his. 

The music was like a love-philter to 
Forbes and Persis; they could not es 
cape it, had no thought of escape. Their 
hands swung in a little arc, clenched 
and unclenched in an utter sympathy 
of mind and body, in a kind of epic 
dance. 

And then the opera was over, and 
Forbes began to dread the raising of the 
lights. He was grateful for the long 
ovation to the singers, since it kept the 
house dark till he could shake off the 
tears on his eyelashes. Time was when 
greater soldiers than he were proud 
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that had ground the rings into her flesh. He saw 
sis ans 


you hurt your finger?” Per 
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rather than ashamed of their tears, but 
Forbes was thankful for the gloom. He 
applauded and joined the cries of 
“Bravo!” to prolong the respite. 

Mrs. Neff was sniffling as she patted 
her gloves together: 

“Even /solde’s husband couldn’t hate 
her—or him—for a love like that.” 

And Winifred with her cheeks all 
blubbered, swallowed hard as she ap- 
plauded : 

“Why don’t we have such lovers now 
adays? Even I could play /solde if I 
could find a Tristan.” 

“Permit me,” said Bob Fielding. But 
he was referring to the opera cloak he 
was holding out for her, with a doleful 
eagerness to get away. 

Willie Enslee, however, shook his 
head contemptuously and made no pre 
tence of applause. 

“Can you beat ’em, Mr. Lord? 
They’re never so happy as when they’re 
crying their make-up off. They pretend 
they’re blue, but they’ve been having the 
time of their lives.” 

And Forbes hated him for saying it. 
Then he noted that Persis was not ap 
plauding. She was pulling off a long 
glove slowly and wincingly. When it 
was off, she looked ruefully at her left 
hand and nursed it in the right. As the 
lights went up with a flare, she glanced 
to see that the others were busy with 
their wraps; then she held her hand out 
where Forbes could see it, and gave him 
a look of pouting reproach. 

His first stare showed him only that 
her soft, slim fingers were almost hidden 
with rings. And then he saw that the 
flesh was all creased and marred with 
marks like tiny teeth. He realized that 
it was his fierce clench that had ground 
the rings and their settings into her 
flesh and his heart was wrung with pity. 

He saw, too, that on one of the little 
fingers there was blood. The alert old 
eyes of Mrs. Neff caught the by-play of 
the two and her curiosity brought her 
forward with a question. 

“How in heaven did you hurt your 
finger ?” 

Persis answered quietly and at once: 

“T caught it on the thorns of a rose. 
It’s nothing.” 


Willie inststed on seeing the wound 
and was frantic with excitement. He 
was genuinely distressed. He poured out 
sympathy for the pain, anxiety for the 
future of the wound, the necessity for 
sterilizing it. But it was Willie’s doom 
to be always tactless or unwelcome, and 
his sympathy was merely irritating. 

Forbes was compelled to silence by 
Persis’ explanation of the accident. He 
must not say how sorry he was, though 
he had wounded her—he had wounded 
Persis till she bled! 


XIX 


Mrs. Neff claimed Forbes as her per 
sonal escort and carried him off in her 
own chariot, which rolled up long be 
fore Enslee’s. Forbes regretted to leave 
Persis standing there with throat open, 
as usual, to the night-gale, but his con 
solation was that he could gossip about 
her, for, as soon as her cigarette was 
prospering, Mrs. Neff began to puff 
gossip : 

“Isn’t she a darling ?—Miss Cabot, I 
mean. Everybody is crazy over her, but 
Willie scares ’em all off. What a pity 
she’s mixed up with the little bounder! 
Of course, she needs a lot of money and 
her it of a father is about done for. In- 
stead of giving Persis what she needs, 
they say he spent all her inheritance 
from her mother and he’s trying to 
borrow enough to tide him over the 
summer.” She sighed luxuriously: ‘Oh, 
Lord, what a pity it is that love and 
money go together so rarely! But for 
the matter of that, I don’t think Persis 
knows what love is—yet. Maybe she 
never will. Maybe she wont learn till 
it’s too late. Murray Ten Eyck says you 
are rich. Why don’t you marry Persis? 
What a pair you’d make! What children 
you'd have! I’d bet they’d win a blue 
ribbon at any stock-breeders’ show.” 

Forbes was much obliged to the dark 
for hiding his blushes. Besides, he felt 
it a little premature to be discussing the 
quality of his offspring. He made bold 
to ask a leading question: 

“You say that Miss Cabot is mixed 
up hopelessly with Mr. Enslee. Do you 
mean that they are engaged ?” 
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“They haven't announced it, of 
course; but it is generally agreed that 
they are. Still, I suppose that if some 
handsome devil came along with a mil- 
lion or two he might coax her away.” 

“But they are not actually engaged ?”’ 

“T don’t know. But it looks inevit- 
able to me. If you’ve got a lot of money, 
ask her—and save her from Willie. 
She’d make a nice wife to a nice man, 
with a nice income. Go on and get her. 
I promise not to sue you for breach of 
promise. Oh, Lord, here we are at 
Sherry’s and I’ve got to throw my cigar- 
ette away. I’ll have to sneak another 
in the women’s room somehow.” 

After his experience at the restaurant 
dances, Forbes had begun to wonder if 
New York’s aristocracy had been en- 
tirely converted to socialism and given 
over all attempts at exclusiveness. Here 
at last he found selection. People were 
here on invitation and they were at 
home—chez eux. If they went among 
the common herd, it was only as a kind 
of slumming excursion, a sortie of the 
great folk from the citadel into the 
town. It did not mean that the town 
was invited to repay the visit at the 
castle. 

This was a dance at the castle. Every- 
body here seemed to belong. There were 
no shop-girls, nor pavement-nymphs, nor 
others of the self-supporting classes. 
These women had been provided for by 
wealthy parents. They had been pro- 
vided with educations, and aseptic sur 
roundings, and selected amusements, 
and pure food of choicest quality. 
Hence they all looked hale and thor- 
oughbred. And they were not discon- 
tent. They came with the spirit of the 
dance. 

Forbes saw Persis arrive with her en- 
tourage. She was like the rest, yet ever 
so different. In her there was the little 
more that meant so much. She had, of 
course, the advantage of his affection. 
Yet he could see that everybody else 
gave her a certain prestige, too. It was, 
“Oh, there she is!” ‘Look, there’s Per- 
sis!” “Hello, Persis, how darling of 
you to come!” 

The fly in the ointment was Willie 
Enslee, preening himself at her side, 
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taking all her compliments for his own, 
as if he were the proprietor of a prize- 
winning mare, at a horseshow. Forbes 
hated himself for hating him, but could 
not help it. When Enslee left Persis 
and entered the men’s coat-room, 
Forbes’ eyes followed him balefully. 

Ten Eyck happened to glance his way 
as he held out his hand for his coat 
check. He noted the glare in Forbes’ 
eyes and followed their direction to 
Enslee. He was so amazed, that when 
the attendant put the check in his hand, 
he started as if some one had awakened 
him. Then he went to Forbes and took 
him by the elbow. And Forbes also 
started as if some one had awakened 
him. Ten Eyck smiled sadly: 

“Is it as bad as that, already, old 
man ?”’ 

“Is what as bad as what already?” 
Forbes answered, half-puzzled and half- 
aware. Ten Eyck replied with a riddle: 

“You can buy ’em for almost any 
price. It’s the up-keep that costs.” 

“What on earth are you talking 
about ?” 

“Yachts.” 

“Yachts ?” 

“Yachts. Better do as I do, Forbesy: 
instead of trying to own and run one 
—cultivate the people who do, and then 
you can cruise without expense.” 

“What's that about yachts?” said 
Willie Enslee unexpectedly at his elbow. 
Ten Eyck answered blandly: 

“I was making the highly original 
remark that it’s not the initial ex- 
pense—”’ 

“but the up-keep that costs,” Willie 
finished for him. “And that’s no joke 
either. Thinking of buying one, Mr. 
Ford? Take my advice and don’t! Gad, 
that ferry-boat of mine costs me twenty- 
five or thirty thousand a year and she’s 
not in commission two months in the 
season.” 

Twenty-five thousand a year! The 
words clanged in Forbes’ mind like a 
locomotive’s warning bell. He would 
not earn that much all told in the next 
ten years. He would certainly take Ens- 
lee’s advice and not buy a yacht. He 
was as ill-equipped for a contest with 
the Enslee Estates as David was for the 
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bout with Goliath. David won, but he 
had only to kill the giant, not to sup- 
port him in the manner he had been 
accustomed to. 

What could Forbes offer a woman 
like Persis in place of a yacht? He could 
offer her only love. His love must be 
cruiser and automobile, town house and 
country house, home and travel. 

As Forbes glanced down at Willie 
Enslee he could not feel that even the 
Enslee millions could suffice to make 
this fellow attractive. Persis could not 
conceivably mate herself for life to a 
peevish underling like him. 

Plainly Forbes needed only to be 
brave and persistent and he would win 
her. Then Persis appeared, and looked 
to be a prize worth fighting for at any 
hazard of failure. He advanced to her 
with as much cordiality as if he had 
not seen her for years. 

“The music is calling us,” he said. 
“May I have the honor?” 

“T wish you might,” she sighed, ‘but 
Willie would be furious if 1 gave the 
first dance away. And Mrs. Neff would 
snatch me _ bald-headed if I kidnaped 
her preux chevalier. I'm afraid she'll 
expect you to pay for your ride in her 
car, by a little honest work, wont she?” 

“I’m afraid so. Of course she will,” 
Forbes groaned, ashamed of his over- 
sight. ““But the next one I. may have?” 

“The next one is yours. Don’t for- 
get.” 

“Forget!” He cast his eyes up in a 
look of horror at the possibility. He 
hastened to Mrs. Neff, who was just 
simmering to a boil. She abandoned her 
pique with the first sidewise stride. She 
tried to imagine herself young, and 
Forbes tried to imagine her Persis. 

At the first squeak of the next dance, 
Forbes abandoned Mrs. Neff like an 
Ariadne on a beach of chairs, and pre- 
sented himself open-armed before Per 
sis. 

She slipped into his embrace as if she 
were mortised there. The very concord 
of their bodies seemed an argument for 
the union of their souls. They were as 
appropriate to each other as the melo- 
dies of a perfect duet, such a love-duet 
as Tristan’s and /solde’s. 


Once more Forbes was master of 
Persis: she followed wherever he led. 
He could whirl her, dip her, sidle her, 
lead or pursue her, and she obeyed his 
will as instantly as if he were her owner. 
She belonged to him. How could he ever 
give her up? And yet at the moment the 
orchestra stopped, he must let her go. 

The end of the dance was their di- 
vorce. He transferred her into Bob 
Fielding’s arms for a time, while he 
swung Winifred with as much rapture 
as he would have taken from trundling 
a bureau around. Even Winifred’s sur 
prising lightness of foot reminded 
Forbes of nothing more poetic than 
casters. 

When the hour was somewhat past 
midnight, supper was announced. Persis 
seized upon one of the small tables and 
stood guard over it while she despatched 
Forbes to round up Mrs. Neff and 
Willie and Bob and Winifred, and Ten 
Eyck and a débutante he was rushing. 

Forbes was a new toy to Persis. The 
others bored her. She _ knew their 
thoughts and their formulas of thought ; 
for she had seen what they had seen, 
gone where they had gone. She could tell 
before they spoke what they were likeli- 
est to say. But Forbes was a novelty. 
She saw to it that he sat close to her 
at the table, and that was very close, 
since the little clique was crowded so 
snugly that half of those who ate had 
to convey the food across the elbows and 
knees of the others. 

Persis sat with both elbows on the 
table and raised her bouillon cup with 
both hands. Her elbow touched that of 
Forbes and she did not draw it away. 
For the matter of that, all the elbows 
were clashing in the crowded circle. 

It was now that Forbes was tempted 
to make his first advance. How was he 
to marry this girl if he never made love 
to her? How show his love except by 
some signal? Before all those ears he 
could not speak his infatuation; before 
all those eyes he could not seize her 
hand and kiss it, or kneel, or push his 
arm around her. Under the table he 
might have held hands with her, but 
she kept her hands above the board. 
Then as she leaned close to him to speak 
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across him to Mrs. Neff, her toot struck 
lightly against his. It was gone at once, 
but it had brushed him like a bird’s 
wing. It suggested pursuit. As his hands 
yearned to touch hers, so his feet had a 
feeling of friendliness for her. It was 
the ancient impulse for contact. It sug- 
gested to his mind a world-old form of 
flirtation that has been more honored 
in modern observance than in modern 
literature. Remembering the experience 
at the Opera House, he was visited with 
a tender temptation to press her little 
foot with his. 

He gathered his courage together as 
if he were about to step off a precipice 
into a fog, and in the unseen world be- 
low the table, his foot went ferret-like 
after her tiny slipper. He found it, but 
at a touch it vanished again. Realizing 
that she took his tremendous adventure 
as an accident, he determined to see it 
through. He sent his foot prowling after 


hers, found it and, raising his toe, 
pressed softly. 
This time her foot was not with- 


drawn. He felt that his emprise was re- 
warded. But a moment later, when 
everyone’s attention was attracted to 
another table, and the rest were discuss- 
ing a prematurely fashionable costume, 
Persis leaned close to him and mur- 
mured : 

“In the first place, how dare you? 
In the second place, I have on white 
slippers. And in the third place, you are 
perfectly visible from all the other 
tables.” 

And then she slipped her foot away 
unchecked. It was as if she had un- 
clasped his arms from about her waist, 
only not so hallowed a precedent. 

Forbes turned pale with shame. He 
felt now that his deed had been silly 
and boorish, and had been properly re- 
buked and resented. 

He gnawed his lip with remorse, but 
his apologies were frustrated by the re- 
turn of all hands to the table. Persis 
chattered with the rest and nibbled a 
marron with an apparent relish that im- 
plied forgetfulness of what was only an 
incident to her. 

Forbes was learning what Persis was 
by all these little tests, as a general 
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studies thg enemy’s strength and dis- 
position, by trying the line at all points. 
Finding the pickets always alert, his 
respect increases the more he is baffled. 

After the supper, no time was lost in 
returning to the main business of the 
meeting. Again Willie claimed the first 
dance, and Forbes was deputed to Ten 
Eyck’s débutante. The next dance, how- 
ever, brought him back to Persis. He 
had asked for it, uneasily, and she had 
granted it with an amiable, “Of course.” 

The moment they were safely lost in 
the vortex, he began to make amends. 
While he was strutting his proudest 
through the tango, he was stammering 
the humblest apologies. 

“Oh, don’t let that worry you,” she 
answered. “I suppose all men believe 
they have to do that sort of thing to 
entertain us. Poor fellows, you think we 
women expect it of you. Some of us do, 
I suppose; but I don’t like it. And it 
doesn’t seem quite what I had expected 
of you.” 

He got a little comfort from the 
thought that she had taken the trouble 
at least to form an opinion of him. But 
mainly he admired her for the continued 
good-sportsmanship of her attitude. 

And yet something was gone from her 
warmth. She danced with him, chatted, 
laughed. But a chill was upon her. That 
little bloom of tenderness that had sof- 
tened her words as the down velvets the 
peach had vanished. 

Forbes was infinitely repentant—re- 
buffed but not routed. He began once 
more to scout along her outposts. 

“That hat you wore, you remember, 
day before yesterday ?” 

“Tou” 

“T told you I followed it?” 

“Ves.” 

“My heart ran after you like a news- 
boy calling to you. But you didn’t hear.” 

“I’m so sorry!” 

“All of a sudden you spoke to your 
driver and he put on full speed up the 
Avenue, as if you were in a great hurry. 
I had a funny idea that you might be 
making haste to meet some man.” 

“Let me see! Yes, I was. I was hurry- 
ing home to meet Willie. He is always 
furious when I am late.” 
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his time the name of Enslee was 
like a blow in the face. It dazed Forbes 
with a confirmation of his worst fears 
He did not realize that he thought 
aloud : 

“TI guessed right. 1 knew it was a 
man, and I was jealous.”’ 

Persis stared up at him. She smiled 
incredulously : 

“You were jealous? But you hadn't 
even seen me.” 

‘No, but I wanted to see you. | felt 
you in the air. And I was jealous.” 

His eyes were laughing into her 
laughing eyes. But both of them were 
a trifle solemn at heart. Forbes deter 
mined to learn how her affairs stood 
with Enslee. Yet he would hardly have 
found the temerity to demand the in 
formation if the music had not flared 
with such dare-deviltry. 

“Would you mind if I asked you on 
very personal question?” he said. 

“Not if you look the other way when 
I answer it.” 

“Are you engaged to Willie Enslee?” 

The question was so unexpected and 
so forthright that it almost staggered 
her. But only for a moment. She flashed 
one look up into his earnest eyes, and 
laughed—but it was a cold laugh. 


“You are the most amazing piece of 
impudence I ever met.” 

“But you haven’t answered.” 

“What difference could it make to 


you?” 
“All the difference in the world. It 
is a matter of the utmost importance t 


me.’ 

“Why ?” 

‘Because if you are not,’—the musi 
was the most inconsequential jig and 
their feet were frolic, but his voice was 
solemn as a prayer,—‘‘if you are not, | 
want to—to tell you that you have- 
you are—that my heart is at your feet.’ 

“Watch out then, for I can’t see my 
feet and my heels are sharp.” 

“Wont you be serious ?”’ 

“You are the frivolous one. You've 
only just met me; you don’t know any 
thing about me, or I about you.” 

“T’ve known you long enough to know 
that you are—” 

“Oh, no, you haven’t. You’ve only 


seen me with my party manners on.” 

“But you—you—oh, I can’t talk to 
this music. Will you sit down a moment 
somewhere ?” 

“No, indeed. 1 came here to dance, 
and I wish you would stick to your 
knitting.” 

“You haven’t answered my question 
\re you engaged to that man? I really 
want to know.” 

“Oh, so he is ‘that man’ already 

“Are you going to marry him?” 

‘I’m no prophet, Mr. Forbes.” 

he medley broke into the ribald 
tune of a popular song: a woman's cele 
bration of the generosity of her keeper. 
whom she called “Daddy,” and who al 
ways brought her gifts. Tine refrain was 
a disgustingly irresistible hilarity. ‘‘Here 
comes my Daddy now, Pop, oh Pop, oh 
Pop!” Half the dancers shouted it as 
they whirled about. 

Forbes’ heart selected from the sordid 
lyric only its rejoicing air. He selected 
from Persis’ words only the hope they 
negatively implied. He began to dance 
in a frenzy, locking knee to knee, whip 
ping her off her feet and clenching her 
sweet body so close to him that she 
gasped : 

“T have to breathe, you know.” 


“Forgive me,” he murmured into the 
curls about her ear. “But you’re 2 won 


"? 


derful thing! 

‘‘Am 1?” she laughed, but with a sort 
{ patient indifference. 

“I’m mad about you.” 

‘Are you ?” 

“T wish I dared to tell you that | 
love you.” 

“a hope you wont.” 

‘Men are always telling you that?” 

‘‘No—not always—once or twice.” 
She was so far away, though in his 
arms, that her voice seemed to come to 
him across a long wire. 

“Did you love any of them?” 

“No.” 

‘Are you sure?” 

“There’s nothing I’m surer of than 

rm 

“Does that mean that you are not 
engaged to Mr. Enslee 2” 

She laughed again: ‘Not neccssa 


“y 99 
Tli 




















XX 


Forgiveness and garters lose their 
snap when they are stretched too often. 
Once before, Forbes had apologized to 
Persis for an excess of enthusiasm, and 
her forgiveness had brought back her 
cordiality with perfect elasticity. But 
the second time, there was a distinct 
sag. 

Yet just as she had set Forbes in the 
category of men with whom a woman 
must be on her guard, he spoke of being 
jealous of her, and his very eyes and 
the flush on his cheeks shouted that he 
meant it. 

There is perhaps no tribute a woman 
prizes ‘so highly as jealousy. Other 
tokens of esteem may be silver-gilt or 
plated ware, but jealousy is the hall 
mark of sincerity; jealousy is eighteen 
karats fine. 

The moment Forbes said he had been 
jealous, and by his eager questions, by 
their very insistent impertinence, indeed, 
proved that he was now more jealous 
than before, he became important to Per- 
sis. The fervor of his previous actions 
was almost justified now. Even the intru- 
sion upon her foot was a different act. 
Women usually think that love excuses 
almost everything and sanctifies what 
were else ridiculous or disgusting. They 
absolve the sinner who can plead, “I 
was in love,’”’ more easily than the self- 
righteous abstainer. 

There was something uncanny to Per- 
sis in Forbes’ statement that he had 
followed her up the Avenue and had 
felt a jealousy of her haste; because that 
had been a momentous day altogether. 

She had begun it by a shopping raid. 
She had run across a flock of new hats, 
curious oddities from Paris, perched like 
strange birds in a window. They pulled 
down so far on one side that they 
blinded one eye of the wearer, and they 
thrust out so far to the rear and the 
side that they blinded the passer-by. 

As she was trying one of them on, 
she turned her head to speak to the 
rhapsodical manager. She swept the face 
of the saleswoman till she sneezed, and 
when Persis turned to apologize to the 
aleswoman, the rhapsodist found him- 
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self inhaling exotic goura. It was fas- 
cinating. She simply must have some of 
these hats. 

ut there had been a very polite note 
with her last statement begging her to 
pay a trifle on the venerable bill. She 
would ask her father’s aid before she 
invested further. The price was beyond 
her own private bank account, which 
was usually chaotically overdrawn and 
which the bank carried along with an 
amused patience because her father was 
one of its oldest customers. 

Determined to have these hats that 
day or die, Persis had ridden all the 
way to her father’s office in Broad 
Street to ask him to buy them. She had 
found him in great distress. Before she 
could explain her errand he had said 
with a smile that was pitifully brave: 

“T needn’t ask what evil motive brings 
you down here. It was just to tell your 
old father how much you love him.” 

“Yes, of course, you know how I wor- 
ship you.” She sat on the arm of his 
chair with a smile as alluring as a min- 
ing stock prospectus. “Also, I thought 
you'd like to know that I’ve struck the 
most wonderful hats ever imported. 
They’re marked down to almost noth- 
ing, and they’re really an amazing bar- 
gain—especially when you deduct the 
cost of an ocean voyage, for I couldn't 
equal them this side of Paris.” 

He shook his head with a helpless 
finality that gave her pause. This fright- 
ened her. He was refusing her some- 
thing! She knew that the only things 
that would prevent him from giving her 
money were alysence of funds and in- 
ability to borrow them. He explained 
tenderly : 

“I’m in a lot of trouble, honey. I’ve 
got to shift some of my loans to other 
banks and I’ve got to borrow a lot more 
somewhere. And I don’t know where. 
I’m sorry to tell you, but you’d better 
know.” 

She spoke to him with loving terror. 
She told him how little she really cared 
for the hats; she wanted them only be- 
cause everybody else had them. The hat 
she had on would do for a while. It had 
been so far in advance when she bought 
it, that it was quite good style now— 
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not the very latest, of course, but stil 
good enough if he was feeling poor 

He told her that she need not worry ; 
everything would come out all right 
lle was just a little pinched for the 
moment. But he kissed her very de 
voutly, and sighed and told her how 
beautiful she was and how dear to him 

She returned to her car and ordered 
the driver home. It was a long journey 
up the canyon of Broadway, a plank 
road for miles, since a subway was bur 
rowing underneath. She had ample time 
to figure out just what it meant to her 
to be poor. They had been pinched be 
fore. Her father was the fourth genera- 
tion of wealth, and the inheritance of 
financial genius was wearing out in the 
family. 

Cold flashes of fright ran through 
Persis as the car rumbled and swerved 
Chen she remembered that Willie Ens 
lee was to call upon her that afternoon 
He had said that he had something very 
important to say, and she had laughed, 
knowing just what he meant. He 
was so ridiculous in his love. But now 
she thought of him as a salvation. She 
resolved to be sensible and cut the silly 
romance out of her hopes. She could 
save her father and have all the hats in 
the world. She must not keep Willie 
waiting. He might not wait. It was in 
this mood that Forbes had first seen her 
and her old hat from the bus. 

At home she had found Willie. As 
she walked into the drawing room he 
} 


was pacing up and down rehearsing his 


proposal in whispers. He went into a 
blue funk at the sight of her, and she 
had the greatest difficulty coaxing him 
to propose. Then she accepted him with 
proper surprise. 

Willie had brought the ring—a won 
derful composition by René Lalique. It 
had cost him more than Forbes’ salary 
for two years. Persis had worn it when 
she met Forbes that same night at the 
theatre. She wore it when she taught 
him to turkey-trot. It was the edge of 
that ring that had cut her finger till it 
bled under the fierce grip of Forbes’ 
hand at the performance of “Tristan 


{ 
, 
a 


and Isolde.” 
Thoughts like this danced through 


Persis’ mind now while her body danced 
in Forbes’ arms. And Forbes was talk- 
ing of his jealousy! 

Forbes was different from Willie in 
so many ways. He could be loved. She 
did not love him now. But he was of 
the type that women love. She wondered 
if she were going to love him. She 
certainly could never love Willie, and 
no woman wants to die without loving 
somebody. 

She would not be indiscreet, of course, 
or disloyal in any important way. But— 
And, after all, she might not marry 
Willie. She might marry Mr. Forbes. 
All things were possible. Why not this? 
He would be a husband worth having 
—a soldier, a gentleman, a lover, dis- 
tinguished—nobody would laugh if she 
went up the aisle with him. 

Luckily Forbes had money. He was 
surely not so rich as Willie. But then 
Persis was not mercenary. She wanted 
only a reasonable amount—just enough 
to keep up with the procession, have a 
fresh hat now and then and some gowns 
and a contemporary car, and a place in 
town and a place out of town, and 
enough to go abroad on every summer, 
and South every winter and a few things 
like that. Surely Mr. Forbes must have 
enough money for those. 

It might be dangerous to play with 
fire, but it would be pitiful never to go 
near the fire. Worse, it would be pusil- 
lanimous. Now that she had accepted 
Willie, it was certain that she was not 
to have love in her life unless she took 
it outside. 

Not all of this Cubist chaos of medi 
tation went on during the brief remain 
der of the dance. But it began there 
and it was small wonder if the logi 
had a little rag-time in it. 

Another thing: she justified herself 
for her evasion when Forbes asked her 
if she were engaged to Willie. It was an 
outrageous question to ask, and could 
have been explained on only two 
grounds—being ill-bred and being in 
love. 

Now she and Willie had agreed not 
to announce the engagement just yet. 
his meant lying to a lot of people. 
But she had a right to evade a question 











that nobody i.ad a right to ask. Of 
course, if Forbes were really in love 
with her, he had a right to ask. But if 
she told him, then he would stop loving 
her; at least he would stop seeing her. 
She knew the man. And she didn’t want 
him to stop seeing her. He was really 
very nice! 

He was a box of matches. She would 
not strike a light. Or perhaps she might 
strike one; but she would let it burn 
only a moment and then blow it out 
and not light another. Besides, she was 
not an official fiancée till it was an- 
nounced. And Mr. Forbes danced so 
wonderfully—oh, Lord, it was a sad 
world. Yet it was very comfortable 
dancing in this man’s arms. 
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Persis had not misjudged Forbes. If 
she had told him then that she was 
another man’s betrothed, he would have 
changed his whole attitude toward her. 
He would have flirted with her no more. 
He would have ceased to regard her 
with ambition or desire. She would have 
become again only another piece of 
jewelry in the shop-windows, beautiful 
but not for him, beautiful but already 
bespoken. He was not of the covetous 
and burglarious type that always wants 
other people’s property. 

If Persis had told Forbes then that 
she was engaged to Enslee, the romance 
would have ended before it began. And 
so it would have prenatally perished if 
Forbes had told Persis that he was not 
rich, as Ten Eyck had carelessly as- 
sumed. 

For if Persis had known that Forbes 
had only his salary, she would not have 
thought of him as a possible husband 
at all. She might have liked him and 
admired him and been great friends 
with him, but she would not have ad- 
mitted him to that ante-room that all 
hearts have, where those eligible to the 
inner soul are first admitted to wait 
their time. 

Persis did not make a test of money 
any more than the rest of her set did. 
Many enormously wealthy strugglers 
were wasting coin and labor in a vain 
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effort to bribe a smile from these really 
unimportant persons. Many poor artists, 
actors, authors, town-wits were ad- 
mitted to their boon companionship. 
hese latter paid their way by bringing 
along their charm or notoriety as thei 
contribution to the picnic. But they 
rarely married into the set. 

In spite of all the talk of snobbery 
and wealth worship, it is really very 
simple. People are people and classes 
are merely clubs where moie or less 
congenial neighbors coagulate more or 
less haphazard. Those that cannot pay 
the dues drop into other clubs. Even 
labor unions are run in that way. 

And in classes as well as clubs, two 
kinds of persons are most offensive: 
those who try to force their way in un- 
solicited, and those who do not keep up 
their end of the expenses. The social 
struggler and the man who never stands 
treat when it comes his turn are wel- 
come nowhere, from the slums up. 

Some such thought as this came by 
coincidence into Forbes’ mind. He real- 
ized suddenly that he was accepting a 
deal of hospitality and repaying none. 
He knew that he could do nothing to 
dazzle these people, but he could not 
endure to take their favors as charities 
or tips. He was wondering vaguely just 
what he could do when the problem was 
solved for him. 

He was thinking at the time only of 
Persis. He was resolved not to relinquish 
what he had gained in her esteem. He 
would cling to her, keep at her heels, 
till the chance came to prove how dear 
he held her. 

He had dropped the question of her 
betrothal to Enslee, sure that it was a 
paradox. Now he realized that he had 
no further promise of meeting Persis. 
He put forth an antenna. 

“Am I ever going to see you again?” 

“T shouldn’t be at all surprised,” she 
answered, blowing neither cold nor hot. 

“To-morrow ?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Where ?”° 

“Oh, Pl probably be dancing at some 
tea-place or other, as usual.”’ 

“Don’t you ever stop dancing?” 

“Sometimes.” 
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( oul | SCC you ONC ol those times-r 

Why, ves, of course 

When ?” 

‘Oh, almost any time 

\ny time is no time.’ 

| haven’t my engagement book here. 
I can’t remember.”’ 

He was hoping that she would ask 
him to call, but she failed to take the 
hook. He surprised himself bv saying 
with an abrupt rashness 

‘Will you take lunch with me to 
morrow 2?” 

He had a vision of a charming littl 
hour alone with her in the solitude made 
by a crowd. She missed the point, and 
asked: 

‘Do you mean all of us? 

“IT suppose I do. I reckon I wouldn't 
dare to ask vou alone 


reckon vou betta hadn’t,”’ she said 
7 


‘| 
mocking his accent as best she could 
“When will vou-all come?” 

“Oh, it would be right smart of a 
job to get us-all at the same time.” 

He smiled at her burlesque. 

“How would you like it to—to give 
the party and order the fodder. I’m just 
back from the Philippines, you know 
I could get up a mess for my company, 
but I’m afraid I couldn’t feed you 
people right.” 

“Oh, nobody eats anything any more, 
or drinks much of anything.” 

‘‘All the more reason for having what 
vou do have right. Wont you order it 
for me and tell me where to have it?” 

She was tempted to seize the chance 
It was a delight to her to design a 
meal. It was a kind of millinery or 
dressmaking in its art of arrangement 
She checked herself on the brink of a 
ceptance, realizing that it would set 
people to talking if she conducted 
Forbes’ entertainments for him. Even 
Willie, who was neither very observing 
nor very jealous, would raise a row at 
that. 

“T’ll tell you,” she said. “Ask Mrs 
Neff to be the hostess. You’re under 
some obligations to her, and none to 
me.”’ 

“Must I ask her to order the lunch 
eon, too?” said Forbes with dwindled 


enthusiasm 


Ihat’s not necessary.”’ 

‘I’m afraid I wont know what to 
have.” 

“It’s the simplest thing in the world 
Go to the Ritz-Carlton and ask for 
Fernand. Tell him I’m coming and I 
said for him to take good care of you 
of us. And now we will see who can 
come ie 

She strolled about with him w 
he made his invitations. They all 
engagements of various sorts, but they 
were brittle. Mrs. Neff was flattered 
immeasurably and asked if she could 
bring Alice along. She was afraid t 

ave her lest Stowe Webb and she con 

ive at some escapade. Bob Fielding 
ould not come so far uptown from his 
‘fice. But the others consented to break 


their other engagements since Forbes 
pleaded that he had only a few days 
out of jail, before he must report for 
duty on Governor’s Island—which Wil- 
lie somehow confused with Ward’s 
Island 

It was finally agreed that they were 
to lunch late, take a little spin round 
town and then turkey-trot again in the 
afternoon. 

Forbes was amazed at himself. Now 
he was to play the host, and Persis was 
to be at his elbow! Or should he put her 
opposite him, as if she were his wife? 
What a decoration she would be at a 
man’s home table. 

The word “home” took a new timbre 
n his soul. Hitherto home had meant 
the tall white columns and broad lawns 
where his mother lived. Now it began 
to mean almost any place—soldiers’ 
quarters, hotel—any place where Persis 
would rest a while. Even the humming 
bird has a nest to go to when its wings 





ire tired. Some day Persis must nest, 
too. Her wings could not beat on for- 
€ver. 

The daybreak was splendid in the 
east when he saw her step into Enslee’s 
car. Forbes was dog-tired, but his heart 
was lofty with success. 
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On his way to the Ritz-Carlton at 
ibout noon the next day. Forbes stopped 
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at his bank to draw some money. He 
decided that he would better take along 
a hundred dollars. It would look im- 
pressive when he paid the waiter. He 
realized that it would drag his bank 
account below the acceptable minimum. 
But he set his teeth and determined to 
do the thing right if he bankrupted the 
sovernment. He would probably need 
most of the rest of the hundred before 
the week was out. He could begin to 
save again when he was in his uniform. 

He drew the money. strolled to the 
hotel, asked for Fernand and found him 
at a glass screen in a superb room that 
ran from street to street. A multitude 
of red chairs populated the floor, and 
the medallioned white ceiling was a 
huge ellipse that looked as big as the 
earth’s orbit. 

Fernand was cautiously gracious till 
he learned that Miss Cabot had sent 
Forbes to him; then he became almost 
paternal. Forbes slipped him a ten-dol- 
lar bill and he listened almost tenderly 
as Forbes explained: 

“IT want to give a little luncheon- 
nothing elaborate but—well, something 
rather nice, you know.” 

“Perfectly, M’sieur. And how many 
will there be?” Fernand spoke English 
glibly, with hardly more accent than a 
sweetish thickness. 

“We are seven,” said Forbes. 

“Very good, sir. Will you select what 
you wish, or—’” He handed Forbes the 
card of the day. Forbes looked at the 
French. He could read military memoirs 
and strategical works in French, but he 
was floored by the technical food-terms. 
A glimpse at the prices unnerved him 
further, but he asked: ‘““‘What would you 
suggest? I’m just home from Asia. I 
feel a little out of it.” 

“If you would permit me,” said 
Fernand, with the eagerness of a benevo- 
lent conspirator, “I will arrange it and 
give you a pleasant surprise or two.” 

Forbes swallowed a small lump of 
embarrassment, and was careful to ask 
carelessly : 

“About how much would it be?” 

He wanted to forestall at least one 
surprise. 

“Oh. not a great deal.” Fernand 
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smiled with the bedside manner of a 
family doctor. ‘‘Miss Cabot hates heavy 
food—zhoost a little cocktel, and some 
caviar d’Astrakhan to begin: and per 
haps a little broth—ah, better! she likes 
purée St. Germain. And after, a little 
bird and some salade, a sweet, perhaps, 
or a cheese, some coffee—nothing more’ 
Very simple is best.” 

Chis sounded so sane that Forbes be 
yan to pluck up hope. He asked 

“Does she—do they—will you give us 
wine of any kind ?” 

“Miss Cabot does not care for cham 
pagne: and Mr. Enslee-——did you say he 
would be of the party ie 

Forbes had not said it and he flushed 
to think that everybody, even a head 
waiter, must be linking Persis’ name 
with Enslee’s. More than ever now he 
must make sure not to give a shabby 
meal. Meanwhile he answered the ques 
tion with a casual nod: 

“Yes, Mr. Enslee will be here.” 

Fernand spoke with indulgent pity: 
“Mr. Enslee takes usually only a high 
ball of the Scotch. But I think you 
could tempt them both with a little 
sherry—for the sake of the bird. I have 
a sherry that is delicious.” 

‘How much delicious?” Forbes asked. 
Irving to be flippant at his own funeral 

“Eight dollars the bottle. But very 
fine! They would all like it very much.” 

At the mention of a concrete price, 
Forbes grew uneasy and asked outright : 
“Could you tell me how much—about 
how much this luncheon is going to cost 
me ?”” 

Forbes felt ashamed of discussing 
prices, though many a richer man, espe 
cially Enslee, would have fought all 
along the line and delivered orations on 
the extortions of restaurateurs. But Fer 
nand began to compute: 

“Let me see: seven cocktels at 
twenty-five is one twenty-five. Caviar 
would be one twenty-five per person: 
for seven would be eight seventy-five 
The purée St. Germain we shall make 
it special—say, about five dollars. | 
should recommend the poulet de grain 
aux cepes; it is two fifty per person. 
You do not really need any /égumes— 
except the asparagus. Oh, this morning 
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what asparagus! I saw it! Asparagus, 
yes?’ Forbes nodded desperately. ‘That 
will be seven dollars more, but then you 
will not wish salade—no, you will 
not wish salade, though the endive 
is—no, we will not have endive. For 
the sweet would you wish special fa 
vors? No, it is too much. The Nesselrode 
pudding is nice. Miss Cabot adores the 
marrons—good! We might serve cheese, 
though it is too much. But we will have 
it ready. Then the coffee is special and 
liqueur perhaps—yes? Miss Cabot 
likes the white mint. There will be some 
cigars for the gentlemen of course 

and the ladies may take their cigarettes 
with their coffee down the steps here, 
| presume. Now let me_ see.” He 
mumbled his addition a moment, then 
broke the news. “That makes—about 
fifty-four seventy-five. Yes—ah no! we 
have not added the sherry—one bottle, 
perhaps two. So you see, m’sieur, it will 
come only to sixty—sixty-five dollars 


roughly 

Forbes thought the word “roughly” 
appropriate. In his soul there was a 
sound like the last sough of water in 
an emptying bathtub. He added men 
tally the ten dollars he had given Fer 
nand, and the ten dollars he must give 
the waiter. He wondered if he looked as 
sick as he felt, as sick as his hundred 
dollars would look. 

But he had crossed the Rubicon. He 
was too poor to be able to afford to 
skimp. If he had been an Enslee Estate, 
he could have offered his guests toast 
and distilled water without being sus 
pected of poverty. 

And once committed to the course he 
had chosen, he would have beggared his 
family rather than stint his hospitality. 
He was a gentleman: a fool perhaps, 
but a gentleman. 

He gave Fernand the order to go 
ahead. 

Having a little while to kill, he set 
out for a stroll round the block. It 
came to him suddenly that the precious 
hundred dollars he had drawn to make 
a good show would evaporate and leave 
almost nothing. He went to his bank 
and wrote a check for fifty dollars more. 
As he stood waiting at the paying teller’s 


vrill, he felt as he were a forger takin, 
money he had no right to. But the telle 
expressed no surprise. When Forbes re 
turned to the Ritz-Carlton he found his 
guests already gathering in the loung 
at the foot of the steps to the dinin; 
rooms. 

They had their cocktails and_ the: 
Forbes led his little flock up to the ric! 
pasture. He had to beg-pardon throug] 
a knot of people pleading vainly for 
tables in the circle. ‘Vhey were being 
turned off into the side rooms of med 
ocrity. 

It gave Forbes a feeling of elation to 
be greeted with homage by name and 
led at once to his table. It made a brave 
showing with silver, glass, and napery 
already disposed, and a great bouquet 
of fresh lilacs in the center. 

Fernand whispered to Forbes that h« 
had taken the liberty of changing the bill 
of fare somewhat. The result was a sur 
prise to those spoiled palates, and 
Forbes’ guests were like children in their 
expressions of delight. 

But save when it was interrupted by 
exclamations of applause for the choice 
of the dishes, or childish yum-yums for 
the exquisiteness of their preparation, 
the talk was all about the Mayor’s or 
der closing thés dansants. This very 
morning the headlines had been big it 
every paper announcing that afterno 
tea dances were an abomination anid 
must be ended. 

“They call this a free country,’’ Mrs 
Neff grumbled, “‘and yet they tell us we 
may not dance after one o’clock and 
may not even dance with our tea!” 

“A good thing, too!” said Enslee. “It 
was time somebody stepped in before thi 
whole country went absolutely nutty 
over this dance business. A little mor 
and they’d have had the waiters trot 
ting in with the soup.” 

“But what are we to do with our aft 
ernoons ?”’ Winifred sighed. 

“What did you do before?’ said 
Willie. 

“T don’t know; but I’m sure it was 
stupid.” 

All the time he was talking, Willie 
revealed an unexpected enthusiasm for 
the little purple forest of lilacs in the 
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center-pie e. He kept pulling the nearest 
sprays to him and breathing their in 
cense in. 

“T adore lilacs,” he smiled. “Up at 
my country place they must be glorious. 
My gardener writes me that they have 
never been so good as this year. I wish 
I could see them.” 

Nobody paid much heed to his emo- 
tions until a little later he broke out 
suddenly : 

“By Jove, I believe I'll take a run 
up in the country and see my lilacs; and 
spend a night in real air.” 

“That’s a fine idea,” said Winifred. 
“We'll all go along.” 

“Oh, no you wont,” said Willie. 
“The place isn’t open yet. Nobody there 
but the gardeners.” 

This checked Winifred only for a mo- 
ment; then she returned to the charge. 

“All the more fun,” she exclaimed. 
“Let’s all go up and make a week-end 
of it.” 

“But there are no servants there, | 
tell you,” Willie insisted. 

“That’s where the fun comes in,” said 
Winifred, in love with her inspiration. 
“Tt would be a glorious lark. There’s 
nothing to do here in town.” 

“We have to eat, you know,” Willie 
reminded her, coldly. 

“T’m a love of a cook,” said Wini- 
fred. “And I’ve been through your 
kitchen up there. It’s a model—electric 
ding-blats and all sorts of things. I'll 
cook the meals if the rest of you will 
build the fires and make the beds and 
wash the dishes.” 

“Oh, behave, 
sniffed. 

But Winifred would not behave. She 
drummed up her scheme until she raised 
the others to a kind of amused interest 
in the venture. It would be a novelty 
at least. 

“We can always cut and run at a mo- 
ment’s notice,” Winifred explained for 
a clincher. ‘A couple of hours in a car 
and we’re back in town.” 

“But there are no servants there, I 
tell you,” Willie reiterated. ‘You don’t 
seriously expect us to go up there and 
do our own work ?” 

“Why not?” said Winifred 





Winifred!’ Willie 


“Tt’s time 
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vou learned to lift your lazy hands 
before they drop off from neglect.” 

“No, thank you!” Willie demurred. 
“If we've got to go, we'll take along 
some deckhands. What do you say, 
Persis ?” 

“The only thing I like about it,” said 
Persis, “‘is the absence of the servants. | 
can’t remember a time when they haven't 
been standing around staring or listen- 
ing through the doors. Oh Lord, how 
good it would be to be out from under 
their thumbs for a few days!” 

“We can’t afford the scandal,” said 
Willie. “Servants are the best chaperons 
there are. If we went there without them 
there’d be a sensation in the papers.” 

“You and your fear of the newspa- 
Winifred snapped. “They need 


” 


pers !” 
never know. 

“You can’t go up to my place without 
some chaperon,” Willie retorted with a 
pettish firmness. “I don’t run a road- 
house, you know.” 

“Tf you’ve got to have a chaperon, 
maybe you’d take me,” said Mrs. Neff. 


“You!” Willie laughed cynically. 
“And who'll chaperon the chaperon! 
You'll make more mischief than any- 


body. Your affair with Mr. Lord—er, 
pardon me, Mr. Ward—is the talk of 
the town already.” 

Mrs. Neff’s laugh was a mixture of 
ridicule at the possibility and yearning 
that it might not be impossible. Her 
comment was in the spirit of the bur- 
lesque : 

“But if I marry him afterwards, it 
will put a stop to the scandal.’ 

“Mother! you are simply indecent!” 
her daughter piped up, with a kind of 
militant innocence. 

The luxury of such a reproof was too 
dear to Mrs. Neff’s unwithered heart to 
be neglected. She added her vote to 
those of Winifred and Persis. 

Forbes dared not speak, but he was 
aglow with the vision of a few days with 
Persis in the country. As he crossed the 
continent he had seen the traces of 
spring everywhere; everywhere the mad 
incendiary had been kindling fires in 
tree and shrub and sward. From the 
train-window he had watched the splen- 
dors unroll like a moving film. He had 
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wished to leap from the train and wan 
der with somebody—with a vague som« 
body. And now he had found her, and 
the smiling opportunity tapped on the 
window. . 

Willie fenced -with Winifred till the 
luncheon was finished. Then they re 
tired to the lounge for coffee. 

len kvek had watched the contest 
with a grin. At last he spoke: “It’s a 
pretty little war. Reluctant host trying 
to convince guests that they are not in 
vited. Guests saying, ‘We'll come any 
way.’ Better give in gracefully, Willie, 
or they'll take possession and lock you 
outside.” 

Then Willie gave in, but on the 
ground that Persis wanted it. He at- 
tempted a sheepish gallantry and a 
veiled romantic reference. He too had 
a touch of April in his frosty little 
heart. Forbes winced at the rivalry, but 
at any price he wanted to be with Per- 
sis where the spring was. 

Willie, vielding to the role of Adte 
malgré lui, announced that since they 
were determined to invade his respect 
able ancestral home, the sooner they got 
it over with, the better. Persis and the 
rest were creatures of impulse, glad to 
have an impulse, and they agreed to the 
flight as quickly as a flock of birds. 
What engagements they had they dis- 
missed. Their maids could send tele- 
grams of regret that “owing to unex- 
pected absence from town,” etc. 

Willie left to call up his head- 
gardener on the telephone and have the 
house thrown open to the air and fresh 
provisions ordered in. 

He had just gone, when a page came 
to Persis with the word that her father 
wanted to speak to her on the telephone. 

She gave a start and looked afraid 
as she rose. Forbes watched her go and 
his heart prayed that no bad news might 
await her. She was so beautiful as she 
moved, and so plucky. He knew that she 
was frightened, but she spoke to various 
people she passed with all the light- 
hearted graciousness imaginable. She 
came back speedily with a look of anx- 
iety vainly resisted. She explained that 
her father was leaving for Chicago on 
the twenty-hour train and wanted to 


tell her good-by. She would barely hav: 
time to reach the house before he left 

Forbes offered to accompany her 
home. She insisted that he should not 
leave his guests. Winifred and Mrs 
Neff rose at once, claiming that they 
must also leave to make ready for thi 
excursion. 

Forbes bade them good-by rather 
awkwardly. He regretted the disorder of 
his exit as a host, but he would not for 
feit this chance to be alone with Persis 

She was so distressed about her fa 
ther that she forgot Willie’s existence. 
and left no message for him. When he 
had finished his tempest in a telephone 
booth, and conveyed his orders to his 
head gardener, he found Mrs. Neff and 
Winifred waiting for their cars. They 
explained Persis’ flight and made ar 
rangements for the hour and place of 
meeting for the journey. 


XXIII 


When Forbes hastened after the has- 
tening Persis and saw how distraught 
she was, he felt the sharp cutting edge 
of sympathy. It was his first sight of 
her in a mood of heartache, and his own 
heart ached akin. 

When they reached the outer door, 
they found to their amazement that it 
was raining hard. Within doors there 
had been such luxurious peace under 
such glowing lights that the sun was not 
missed and the rain was not heard. But 
along the street gusts of wind swept 
furious, with long javelins of rain that 
made the awning almost useless. Women 
gathered their finery about them and 
men clung to their hats while they 
waited for their cars and then bolted 
for them as they came up dripping un 
der the guidance of dripping chauffeurs 

While Persis waited for a taxicab, 
Forbes tried to shelter her with his 
body. He ventured to hope that her fa 
ther’s absence would not distress her. 

“Oh no,” she aswered bravely, “not 
at all. He’s going on business. He told 
me the other day he might have to leave 
town for a few days—on business.”’ 

Forbes hesitated over his next words: 
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his hps and her heart closer to his. 


“IT hope this wont prevent you from 
going up to Mr. Enslee’s.” 

“Oh, no, quite the contrary,” she said. 
“T’ll be alone at home. I’ll be glad of 
the—the diversion. Here’s the taxi. It’s 
really not necessary for you to go with 
me.” 

For answer he took her arm and ran 
with her to the door the footman 
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“I couldn't take a kiss unless you gave it to me. I don’t want to kiss you unless you want me 
to. May 1?” It was such a boyish plea that she could not be sophisticated in its pres- 
ence. She felt a sudden power from somewhere pressing her head forward to 
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She smiled tenderly with veiled eyes. 


opened. A blast of windy rain lashed 
them as they crawled into the car. The 
door slammed and they were under way, 
running cautiously on the skiddish pave- 
ment. 

At last he was alone with her! The 
rain made their shelter cosier, and for 
all its bluster it was a spring rain. With 
its many-hoofed clatter it was a bat- 
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talion of police clearing the way for the 
flower procession. 

(hinking of this, Forbes said: 

“I’m mighty glad you’re not leaving 
town.” 

“But I am.” 

“With your father, I mean. You're 
leaving town with me, instead.” 

She looked him in the eye with some 
surprise. 

“It’s a good thing we put the blame 
for that luncheon on Mrs. Neff. It 
tickled her to death and—do you know 
that Willie really thinks you're flirting 
with her—or aiming at Alice. He can't 
tell which.” She laughed deliciously. It 
did not grieve her to fool Willie. 

The car rocked in the wind and the 
rain beat upon it with the sound of 
waves protesting against the rush of a 
yacht’s prow. Forbes caught a glimpse 
of a street sign. It warned him that they 
were already passing Fiftieth Street. In 
a few minutes they would be at her 
home. 

“I’m not flirting with anybody,” he 
said. “I’m adoring you.” 

A little frown of bewilderment 
troubled the smile she gave him. She 
felt his hand on hers, and tried to draw 
it away, but he held it fast. 

“We're not at the opera, you know,” 
she said. “That noise isn’t the music 
of ‘Tristan and Isolde.’ That’s rain.” 

“T know it,’ he answered, “and I 
don’t want you to be /selde. If only she 
had married 7ristan in the first place!” 

“They might have been divorced in 
the second place.” 

“Don’t be—don’t talk that way. I’m 
in deadly earnest,” he pleaded, but she 
laughed evasively: 

“That was very heavy sherry you gave 
us to-day.” 

He shook his head sadly as over the 
flippancy of a child, and took her hand 
in both of his. 

“Tt’s broad daylight, Mr. Forbes, and 
this is Madison Avenue.” 

“But nobody can see us,” he answered. 
“Look at the rain.” 

“What difference does that make?” 
she answered, tugging at her hand. But 
she looked, and saw that they were 
closed away from the world by sheets 


of water that splashed and spread so 
thickly that they covered the windows 
with gray curtains. 

It was one of those brief tropical 
floods that mark the New York rain. 

Somehow it did make a difference that 
nobody could see. It always makes a 
difference in us that nobody can see us. 

Even Forbes felt the change in her. 
Perhaps it was only that her resistance 
was minutely diminished or that one of 
her many fears was removed, one sup 
port gone. As a soldier he had felt that 
slackening of morale across the space 
between firing lines. It is then that the 
military genius orders a charge and 
turns the enemy’s momentary weakness 
into a panic. 

So Forbes charged Persis. In his face 
gathered a fierce determination. His 
fingers tightened upon hers no longer 
caressingly but cruelly, till they hurt 
He drew her right hand across him with 
his right, and thrust his left arm back 
of her, caught her farther shoulder in 
the crook of it and drew her close till 
their faces almost touched, till her eyes 
were so close that they were grotesque. 

And then he paused. He lacked the 
élan to seize the red flag of her lips 
He paused weakly to stare at her, and 
to beseech the kiss he might have cap 
tured. 

“Kiss me!” he said. 

So silly a phrase for so warm a deed! 
She shook her head and her fright was 
gone. She taunted him from her eyes as 
from an unconquered citadel. 

“Kiss me!” he repeated, feeling pol- 
troon and idiotic. 

She did not upbraid him, or feel any 
anger or, any helplessness; she just 
studied him, ignoring the fact that he 
held her body close to him in a crush- 
ing embrace. After all, that meant noth- 
ing. Almost anybody might hold her so 
at a dance for all the world to see. 
Nothing mattered, she thought, so long 
as their souls did not embrace. 

But there she was wrong, for their 
souls were not dancing to music. He was 
demanding her love, her submission to 
his love. Their souls were debating that 
vital question, without speech, yet with 
every argument. 
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She enjoyed the struggle. She was 
striking the first of the matches. She 
would watch the pretty blue flame a mo- 
ment before it blazed red; then she 
would blow it out with a little puff from 
the lips he demanded. 

It was fascinating to see how tre- 
mendously excited he was over the privi- 
lege of touching his lips to hers. It was 
a curious little act to make so much of. 
He was a splendid man, brave, charm- 
ing, good to see, and now he was crim- 
son and fierce-eyed and breathing hard, 
trembling with the struggle to keep 
from taking what was so close. She 
smiled at him triumphant!y. She was 
about to puff out the flame with a whiff 
of sarcasm, when he said with all the 
simplicity of truth: 

“T couldn’t take a kiss unless you gave 
it to me. I don’t want to kiss you unless 
you want me to. May I?” 

It was such a boyish plea that she 
could not be sophisticated in its pres- 
ence. She could not answer such hunger 
with wit. She felt a sudden power from 
somewhere pressing her head forward 
to his lips, and her heart closer to his. 

She smiled tenderly with veiled eyes, 
and no longer held aloof. With a gasp of 
joy he understood and crowded her 
against him. But just as their lips would 
have met, another instinct saved her. 

She had always felt a kind of sanctity 
about her mouth, a preciousness that 
must not be cheaply cast away. Among 
all the kisses she had given and taken, 
there still remained this first kiss, still 
vestal and virgin. And that was the kiss 
he asked. 

She turned her head swiftly and it 
was her cheek that he touched. There 
was such a burning in the touch that 
the fire ran through her. Her cheeks 
crimsoned. She closed her eyes in a kind 
of sweet shame. 
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She was amazed to be there, huddled 
in his arms, with his lips preying upon 
her cheek. Her soul was in wild debate 
with itself, busy with reproaches and 
summons to battle to repel the invader. 
But it was like a senate without presi- 
dent. There was no one to give the 
order. 

At last she opened her eyes to see 
again what manner of man this was 
that had conjured away all her pride 
and her wisdom and her strength. Her 
eyes saw that the curtain of rain was 
slipping from the window. The down- 
pour had abated. They were drawing 
up at her own curb. 

She flung off his hands with a gasp 
of anger and terror. He stared at her 
in a daze. Then he too noticed the 
window and he understood. 

“Forgive me!” he pleaded. 

She was furious with him, but she 
blamed herself more, and breathed hard 
with rage as she straightened her hat 
and her hair. 

An old footman was waiting at the 
top of the steps with an umbrella. He 
ran down and opened the door. 

“Your father is waiting for you, 
Miss,”’ he said. 

Forbes stepped out into the soft 
drizzle and helped her to alight. 

“Good-by,” she said. Then she hur- 
ried up the steps. Forbes followed her 
with his eyes and saw an elderly gentle- 
man waiting for her at the door. There 
was a troubled look on his face. The 
door closed upon him as he caught Per- 
sis in his arms. 

Forbes told the chauffeur to take him 
to his hotel, and crept back into the de- 
serted nest of romance. 

The car turned slowly round. As it 
passed the house again, Forbes saw an- 
other car stop at the curb. From it 
stepped Willie Enslee. 


The next installment of ‘‘What Will People Say ?’’ in which Forbes 
and Persis and her friends revel at the servantless Enslee mansion, 


will be in the November Red Book, on the news-stands October 23rd. 
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T’S of the days when “the ships were of wood but the men were of 

iron—instead of the other way around, as it is to-day,” that Mr. 
3echdolt tells you. If vou like a romance of how things were done when 
each vessel was a world by itself, so long as it was a-sail between lands, 
you will enjoy every line of this story. And if you don’t like to hear of 
the rough ways of those old days, read “Lieberg’s Experiment,” any- 
way, because it deals with a man who felt the same way and tried a 


gentler method. 


—————|USINESS in lawbreakers and 
B derelicts was slack at the Har 
|| bor Police Station. The little 

— group in the desk sergeant’s 
office lounged almost painfully, as those 
do who are trying to kill time. Old 
MacKenzie, the desk sergeant, gave a 
tremendous, creaking yawn. 

Outside came the noise of several 
voices, upraised as if in argument. Sam, 
the big young wagon man, started in 
his chair, with a look of anticipation on 
his face, then sank back again. Trouble 
never came to the station door. 

But the voices kept up; and finally 
out of them, one, louder and more stri- 
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dent than the others, arose in declama 
tion. 

Lieberg, who was paying his nightly 
call on old MacKenzie, ceased puffing 
on his long-stemmed pipe and cocked his 
head to listen. The voice of the single 
speaker now became louder. 

“The world is wrong!” the voice 
cried. ‘Why should we endure these 
things any longer? The day has come ; 
it is here now; when—” 

“Sammy,” said old MacKenzie, ‘do 
» go out and tell him to move on.”’ 

Sam arose with the matter-of-fact 
slowness of the born policeman. For 
some reason, Lieberg chose to accom- 
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pany him out on this errand, though 
Lieberg was a retired ship’s captain and 
no officer at all. 

The sidewalk held an audience of 
five or six men. These harkened to the 
speaker. He was a lean-faced man, 
large-eyed, fanatical. 

“The world is wrong!’’ he cried again 
as Sam emerged from the station-house 
door. 

“Move on!’ Sam spoke from his 
chest. “Keep that noise for Grant Ave- 
nue.”’, 

The lean-faced man smiled wearily 
one who has been thus thwarted before. 
His audience melted away. Sam swore. 

“Why,” demanded the young wagon 
man, ‘‘does he say that sort of thing? 
‘The world is wrong!’ Wot’s wrong 
wit’ him, I want to know?” 

Lieberg, who had stood by his side 
during the dispersal of the audience, 
smiled indulgently. He was a big-boned 
man; he had the lofty forehead of a 
thinker. He looked after the departing 
orator, and there seemed in his gaze a 
sort of fondness, something paternal. 

Grumbling still, Sam entered the sta- 
tion house and to MacKenzie repeated 
his query, “Wot’s wrong wit’ Aim, hey? 
And others like him that ye can hear 
on Grant Avenue any night.” 

Lieberg, who had now resumed his 
chair within the sacred enclosure behind 
the desk sergeant’s counter, spoke. 

“The trouble with that fellow,” he 
said in his slow North German way, ‘“‘is 
this: He thinks he knows how to fix it 
all up right away. So many are like him! 
I was so sure one time myself.” 

“Vou,” Sam laughed. “How did you 
lose it?” 

Lieberg looked at the speaker with 
the tolerance of an older man, then 
glanced at old MacKenzie, his chum, 
and chuckled. 

And old MacKenzie said quietly, 
“Ave, Lieberg, tell it.” 

‘““A Liverpool crew,” said Lieberg. “T 
was trying an experiment, like the chem- 
ists with their acids.” He fell back on 
his pipe once more. 

“An experiment!” cried Sam. 

“Wit’ a Liverpool crew!” said old 
MacKenzie, grinning. 
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“A Liverpool crew,” repeated Lieberg, 
waving his long-stemmed pipe in one 
great hand. “On them, I tried it—my 
experiment. It was my first lesson—al] 
of the rest was only reading out of books 
—in sociology.” 

“Hold on,” Sam broke in. “Wot is 
sociology ?” 

“It is,” said Lieberg gravely, “science. 
Many think they know it ; and few know 
anything about it. It is the study of men 
—how they get along with one another 
—in cities, on ship-board, everywhere 
that they are together. I liked very much 
to read of it, when I was young. I spent 
years with the thick books. I thought 
then that I knew all about men, until 
I quit reading those books and I began 
to study those men.” 

“And the Liverpool crew?’ insisted 
old MacKenzie. 

“Well,” said Lieberg with his North 
German gravity, “it was like this, you 
see: My head was full of things that 
other men had written; and I was sure 
that many of those things were my own 
ideas. My heart was on fire, and my soul 
was full of it. The cruelty and the in- 
justice in the world! I said to myself, 
‘Why should men treat one another so?’ 
And it was with me like it is with this 
man that talked so loud to-night: I 
wanted to show others how to change 
the world—to change it all at once. I 
would write a book about it all; and 
that book would show them. There 
would be no waiting for my reform; it 
would come quick. 

“But when I sat down one day to 
write on my book, I found I could not 
put the words on paper. I did not know 
the reason then; I struggled to write. 
Now I know it; it was because I had 
nothing of my own to write. When I had 
wasted much time with my pencil in my 
fingers, I gave it up for a while. I said 
to myself, ‘I will go out and I will 
watch men for a year or two, and that 
will make the book more interesting: 
the little things that I see.” 

Lieberg paused and considered for a 
moment; and the smoke clouds thick- 
ened around his head as he talked. 

“My father had been a sailor, mate 
and captain,” he said. “And that was 
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the real reason I picked the sea. I 
thought it was because I could see men 
of many nations and races close together, 
and men of different classes—sailors in 
the fo’c’stle and officers aft. I was sure 
that was the reason, for I figured over 
it carefully. But now I know it was be- 
cause my father was a seafaring man 
‘and it was in my blood. 

“It was here in San Francisco that I 
made up my mind. I set off down the 
street, and the first crimp that I could 
find was good enough for me. I had no 
choice. I was not afraid. I was young 
and big and strong ; and the rougher the 
ship, the better for me and what I 
wanted. 

“IT found my crimp down at the edge 
of the Barbary Coast ; his shipping office 
was a hydrant on the street corner. I 
remember how it hit me between the 
eyes that warm afternoon, with the sun- 
shine all white on the dirty buildings 
and the smell of stale liquor in the air! 

“Well, here. was the crimp with a 
bunch of men around him: Tar Flat 
Irish lads; a Kanaka, slim and brown; 
two or three Cape Verde Islanders— 
part nigger, part French, part Portu- 
guese ; and some others whose nations I 
did not know; but their faces said that 
they had lived in jails. I hailed that 
crimp and told him what I wanted, and 
he looked surprised enough, you bet. He 
was not used to having men like me 
come to him. I had no trouble getting 
my ship. You men know what it was—a 
whaler!” 

Lieberg paused and reflected gravely. 
“Well,” said he at length, “it was a 
good voyage for what I wanted.” He 
chuckled, and went on: 

“You have heard how it was in those 
days with the whalers. Up for’ard we 
were mostly white men ; and aft—among 
the officers and boat-steerers—they were 
yellow, brown and white. And, in the 
beginning of that voyage, the white men 
in the fo’c’stle told each other how they 
had been taken to this ship—some had 
one story, some another, but they all 
laid it to whisky. And, when they had 
told their ugly stories, they began to plot 
escape and mutiny ; and when they came 
on deck, it was with sullen looks. 
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‘Two days out, I saw my first big in 
justice. The man at the wheel was not 
tending closely to his business, and he 
had let her fall off of her course. I saw 
the second mate take a look aloft at the 
main to’gallantsail, then make a run 
for the helmsman and—with no word 
about it—knock him down. I saw the 
blood come all over that sailor’s face. It 
made me sick. 

“And that was the beginning of the 
voyage. I saw men mast-headed because 
they were slow in obeying an order—or 
being green, were awkward about it. 
And one was kept twelve hours at a 
stretch in the crow’s nest, with a forty- 
mile gale and the thermometer down to 
zero. 

“The talk of mutiny went round and 
round in the fo’c’stle. I heard it every 
night—the ugly words and plots bred 
by injustice and brutality. And one day, 
when we were near St. Michael’s, the 
mutiny came. I saw fifteen men from the 
fo’c’stle mix it with the men from aft; 
and I saw how the boat-steerers helped 
the mates and skipper. It was the old 
thing—class against class. Fists and 
boots and belaying pins, and it lasted 
for half an hour; and you could hear 
the curses for a matter of two miles. 
When it was over we picked up half of 
the crew where they lay and carried 
them to their bunks. And there was no 
more mutiny. 

“T saw that crew tamed, you under- 
stand—tamed by hard knocks and curses. 
And all that summer we hunted the 
whales in the Arctic; and I learned to 
pull a boat, as well as learning seaman- 
ship. 

“Now the others of that crew became 
sailors too; and many of them had 
started out as green as I was. They 
learned. But how? Always in_ that 
fo’c’stle was some poor fellow nursing 
a black eye or a cut alongside his head 
where a belaying pin had laid the scalp 
open. Always ugliness was in the hearts 
of those men. And I said to myself when 
we came back to port: 

““*The sea is hell; that’s what it is. 
And I have watched enough.’ 

“But the sea had hold of me; and I 
could: not stay away. When | had been 
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in port two weeks | shipped again. (nd 
for a year I sailed from port to port 
I saw the old bucko mates, who knocked 
the men down first, then kicked them 
up standing, and then gave the orders. 
Always brute force in the cabin and 
black hearts in the fo’c’stle. 

“And then it came to me that I would 
try my experiment and show men how 
things could be done. 1 would write it 
down in the first chapter of my book for 
an example to prove the things that | 
would say. It would change things at 
once. 

“And this would be my experiment: 
I would first follow the sea until I got 
my mate’s papers. Then, when I got a 
ship, I would treat sailors like equals— 
like brothers. There would be no blows ; 
and there would be no violence. And I 
would do more than that. I would give 
my orders as a man would speak to those 
whom he loved—not those whom he 
hated. I would show men by this experi 
ment. 

“Yes, I was young. I would not go 
slowly, and I would not stop half way. 
I would change everything, and I would 
do it right off, at once. I was sure. Oh, 
ves; I was so sure—because I believed. 
I'o me, there was only one side of a ques- 
tion, and that was my own side. The 
mates and the skippers—they were all 
wrong; the sailors, they were absolutely 
right. 

“You understand? I was like this fel- 
low on the sidewalk that talked so loud 
to-night. I was going to change these 
things that had been for so many thou- 
sand years; and I was going to change 
them altogether— not half way. I was 
going to do it right off, bing! 

“The thing that was the worst, accord- 
ing to my idea then, was not the blows. 
It was the way the officers handled them- 
selves, the way they spoke to the men. 
When a mate gave the simplest little 
order, he would give it like a man talk- 
ing to a dog. And the dog would be one 
that he did not like. His first word came 
out of his mouth with a curse. That sort 
of thing was like getting a blow in the 
face. I knew how it felt to be rated 
as a brute. And I was set on showing 
how an officer could-treat a sailor as his 


jual—how kindness was the thing 

‘So I stayed ashore tor a while and | 
studied navigation in a night school, 
while I worked on the docks in the days 
I spent more than a year at that, and 
then I went to sea again. And in time | 
got my mate’s papers; and then one day 
I got my ship. I was the second mate of 
the bark Arethusa, bound from Liver 
pool to Baltimore. And on that bark | 
tried my experiment. 

“T had practised for this. I had pra 
tised a long time. You see. I have a bad 
voice for it. I talk deep from my chest ; 
and that is natural for me. Now it is 
hard to talk kindly in a voice like that 
—so that men will be sure that your 
feelings are the feelings of a brother 
toward them. And so I had practised 
giving orders by myself—I had spent 
many hours at it. 

“You understand? It was this way 
If I should want a glass of beer now. 
I would go to the saloon and say, ‘Draw 
me a glass of beer,- will you, Bar 
tender?’”’ Lieberg’s voice went a halt 
an octave higher. “And not, ‘Glass 0’ 
beer there, Bartender! Look lively!” 
Lieberg’s last words made the walls 
shake. They came like an explosion. ‘The 
blue-coated listeners laughed loudly. 

“You see,’ he went on, “there is not 
much brotherly feeling in that, is there? 
And that is the way an order comes on 
shipboard. Well, I practised the other 
way; and I got so that I could say, 
‘Turn to,’ or ‘Belay there,’ or ‘Main 
top’s’] haul,’ or ‘Hard a-lec,’ as if I 
was asking a bartender for some lager.” 

Lieberg chuckled to himself. Old 
MacKenzie, who had followed the sea, 
was smiling widely. “Ye tried it?” he 
asked. 

“Listen,” said Lieberg, ‘‘and I will 
tell you of my experiment. The crew 
was shipped from Liverpool. This was 
many years ago, the days of the bucko 
mates and the roaring crews. Good sail- 
ors in Liverpool; they were able-bodied 
seamen that came to the Arethusa in 
the boarding master’s boat. For the ship 
was one that sailors liked; the skipper 
was known for a fair man and the first 
mate was as good. Yes, the Arethusa had 
her pick of the men on High Street. 












































They came out in the boarding master’s 
boat and they stowed away their dun- 
nage in the fo’c’stle. 

“What is the saying? Ah, yes— 
‘Wooden ships and iron men in the old 
days ; to-day it is iron ships and wooden 
men.’ That is true. These men were iron, 
and they had filled themselves with the 
crimp’s whisky before they came on 
board. 

“Well, we sobered them off at the 
capstain bars, breaking out the anchor. 
They had a chanty-man, and he sang 
‘Homeward Bound,’ and they walked 
around to it as good as any man could 
ask, although they were roaring with 
the liquor. Anchor up, and we went 
away to sea. And that day I listened to 
our first mate giving his orders. 

“T said that first mate was a good man. 
He was good, but he had a rough tongue. 
He would give an order as if he was 
holding himself to keep from knocking 
a man down. And he swore beyond the 
power of any mate that I had ever heard 
before. The oaths came rolling from 
him. ‘Damn your eyes,’ was the kindest 
way he had of beginning to talk to a 
sailor. 

“And when he gave his orders, I saw 
those sailormen from Liverpool jump— 
as if the words had touched springs in- 
side of them. Just that way; it was as if 
they were mechanical, so quick would 
they jump. A deep voice he had, and 
it came bellowing up from his chest with 
the big curses rolling one after the 
other; and at the first word the men 
jumped, suddenly. And as they ran aloft 
the oaths would follow them; and I 
could see those sailors leaping like mon- 
keys—as if those curses were red-hot 
and they were dodging them. 

“Yes! I can see that first mate now: 
square-built, curly-haired, with a big 
face like a full moon, standing with his 
short legs wide apart on the quarterdeck 
and roaring like a bull. And his eyes 
blazing, and his face growing redder 
and his big fists doubled. And those 
tough men from Liverpool not even tak- 
ing time to look over their shoulders at 
him, but holding their eyes ahead and 
running to their work. When that mate 
would sing out, ‘Yo-ho,’ it came like 
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the crack of doom; there was no kind 
ness in his voice. 

“And while I watched him driving 
that crew I felt sorrow that such things 
should be, that one man should bellow 
curses at his fellows to make them do 
their part, and should treat them like 
a pack of dogs. And I was finding it 
hard to wait until it should be my watch 
and I would try my new way of han- 
dling men. Well, my watch came. 

‘There was not much to do. Every- 
thing was going smooth and we were 
sailing before a fair wind. One thing do 
I remember ; it was when I spoke to the 
man at the wheel to give him his course. 
He was an old seaman, all bent and 
warped in the back from years of haul- 
ing on ropes and walking at the cap- 
stain bars and bending over yards aloft 
in wild weather; and his face was 
seamed and his eyes were blurred. And 
I can see him now when I spoke to him, 
telling him his course as I would ask 
you the time of the day, MacKenzie. 

“T tried hard to keep my voice up in 
my head and I made my words like the 
words of man to man. He turned his 
head very quickly at those first words ; 
and his old blurred eyes opened wider as 
if he wondered at me. And then I saw 
those old eyes get a strange, suspicious 
look ; and that was all. 

“And after that, when I would give 
an order to any of these sailor-men from 
Liverpool—decently, as I would speak 
to a man in the cabin and not in the 
fo’c’stle—the man would give me that 
same quick, suspicious look out of the 
side of his eyes. That was the way it 
worked at first—my experiment. 

“And then there came a sudden blow 
one night. It was my watch; I saw that 
we had to.shorten sail and to do it 
mighty quick too. So I called the watch. 
I called them just like I would call you 
men to do your share if we were work- 
ing together and I had need of you. 
They were slow in coming and I had to 
call them a second. time. And when I 
sent them aloft they did not leap at my 
words—as they always leaped when the 
first mate was cursing them—but they 
went after a fashion, and that was all 
you could say for them. 
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‘Now the wind was coming and it 
was coming hard; and those sails had to 
e furled good and fast or we would 
se some of our canvas. I looked aloft. 
hose men were moving as if they were 
carrying lead on their feet. That hurt 
me, for I had been decent to them and 
had not cursed one of them as they had 
been cursed all of their lives; and I be- 
lieved that they ought to appreciate that 
sort of thing. And I called up to them, 
saying, ‘Lads, you'll have to move lively 
there.” And for all the good it did. | 
might as well have been talking to the 
wind that was coming on us. and asking 
it to hold off a bit, would it please. And 
so it struck us, and we lost some can- 
vas before the thing was over. 

“Now the skipper was an old-timer ; 
I liked him and he liked me; and that 
square-built first mate was a good fel- 
low; I had found that out. We were 
getting on fine together in the cabin. 
But when this thing happened, it all be 
gan to change. The skipper did not call 
me down at all, but I could see him 
looking at me out of the side of his 
eves like the men had looked at me; and 
I could see the first mate watching me 
as if he thought that I might be sick or 
something wrong with my head. And 
then a coolness began to come—that 
coolness which comes between men when 
they are together, and which is worse 
than ugly words. And I knew as well 
as if those two had told me, that they 
were disappointed in me and the way I 
handled the men. I knew it was because 
the hands did not jump when I gave an 
order. I did much thinking about it by 
myself ; but I was sure that I was right 
and that these sailors would get used to 
my ways and then all would go well; 
and I would show the skipper and the 
first mate. 

“But the voyage went on and those 
sailor-men from Liverpool did not seem 
to be getting used to my way of speak- 
ing to them—as if they were my broth- 
ers. As the days went by, I could see that 
they were not looking at me suspiciously 
any longer. No. Instead of that I found 
that they were grinning at one another 
behind my back. 

“One night then, I sent two men for 
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ard to lower the jib. Chey were there a 
long time and at last there came a fear 
ful noise; a growling and curses and 
seaboots pounding on the deck planking. 
So I ran for’ard and I saw those two 
sailors in each other’s arms, threshing 
around and pounding each other’s faces. 
Well, I tore them apart—one in one 
hand and one in the other. And for one 
second—as I held them there—I had 
a mind to ram their heads together. But 
then I remembered that this was no way 
to treat men; and [ let them down; and 
lL asked them what the trouble was. 

“Well, when I let them down and 
asked that question kindly, those two 
fellows—they were big men and fine 
sailors—acted sullen towards me, and 
answered me with ugly voices, looking 
away from me. One of them growled 
that he had gone out alone and had 
stowed away the canvas; and that when 
he had finally come back, wet through 
and tired, he had found his companion 
sitting there on the fo’c’stle head sound 
asleep, without having even coiled up the 
downhaul. And_ when the two of them 
went away,I saw that this man who made 
the kick was giving me a nasty look ; and 
the other was laughing at me. 

“Now those two fellows were young 
and lusty and I never saw better sailors. 
They were tough men, bullies, both of 
them. They had come to us drunk in the 
boarding master’s boat with the marks 
of fighting on their faces. And they 
were men who had standing in that 
crew. 

“And after that night, those two lusty 
young fellows began to turn sea-lawyers. 
They would be always talking to the 
other men; and I saw them more than 
once grinning at me; and twice I caught 
them pointing at me. And I knew they 
were stirring up trouble for me. 

“My heart was heavy when I saw that. 
For I had kept my temper under when 
I held those two fellows in my two 
hands. It had not been easy to keep from 
pounding their thick heads together. 
And it had not been easy to talk gently 
with them. And ever since that happened 
they had begun doing this sort of thing! 

“That was the way things went with 
me and that Liverpool crew on the bark 











Arethusa. But I kept sticking by my 
plan. The skipper never talked to me 
any more, excepting when he had to give 
some order or ask some question. And 
the first mate, who had been jolly 
enough when we started out, was 
letting me alone as if he thought 
I was dangerous or sick. And | 
knew that I was all by my- 
self. 

“So I would sit alone and 
I would think it all over; 
and it would hurt me. But 
I always made up my mind 
to keep on with my experi- 
ment. For I was still sure 
of my. idea. And even when 
I would see the first 
mate standing with 
his legs wide apart 
and laying on the 
curses and that crew 
jumping faster at ev- 
ery oath, it would only 
make me more set on 
sticking. For, I said 
to myself, ‘A man is 
a poor man who will 
not stick it out when 
he believes.’ ”’ 

Lieberg 
stopped _ talk- 
ing and mused 
in silence for 
a while. His 
thoughtful face 
was serious. At 
length he smiled; 
it was like one well 
along in years and 
battered by experience, 
who smiles at an en- 
thusiastic boy, start- 
ing to tell how 
much he knows 
of life. 

“That,” said he, 
“was the way 
things went on the 


was second mate 

and trying my experiment with men.” 
The blue-coated officers had been lis- 

tening intently to the yarn; and, for 

some time now, an expression of quiet 
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amusement had been growing on the 
face of old MacKenzie—an expression 
which somehow carried the idea that he 
saw the end, and was waiting for it with 
a sort of eagerness. He nodded at Lie 
berg’s words and said: 

“How did ye fetch up wit’ 

~ that patent idea of yourn?” 
“Well,” said Lieberg, 
“it was this way. It hap- 
pened at the end of the 
voyage. We were lying at 
the buoy and the men were 
painting the ship. It was 
a case of work by day and 
sleep by night. I had 
charge of it. I was still 
set on that experiment, 
although my heart was 
heavy much of the time. 

“You remember 

those two big sailor 
men I[ spoke of ? Well, 
this thing happened 
one morning. 

“The cook had been 

a little slow with the 
breakfast. Eight 
o’clock came and the 
crew was not on deck. 
I let the hour go by, 
and it had gone for 
more than five min- 
utes ; and still no sign 
of the men. I went 
for’ard to call them. 
I stuck my head into 
the companionway 
and I said: 

“ “Come, lads, turn 
to now.’ Lieberg made 
his voice higher than its 

natural key, almost as if 
he were talking to a child. He 

smiled sadly. 
P “A voice came up the com 
p panionway answering me. It 
was one of those two fellows. 





He was on the edge of his bunk And what he said was this:” 
Arethusa when | way up for’ard. I headed for him. 


Lieberg swore long and fluent 
ly in a deep bass. The burden of that 
profanity was to consign him to whom 
it was addressed to the nethermost depths 
of hell; the adornments with which it 
was enwrapped were foul insults. 
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Phat.’ he said. “was what I got 
when I asked the crew to turn to. I did 
not wait. It is strange how quickly all 
1 man’s ideas can change. I knew one 
thing now; and [ started acting on it 
(hat thing was this: I was mate, and by 
the Lord, those men were going to 
jump! Yes, all that rest had gone. 

“I got down that companionway in 
ne big leap. Another found me in the 
middle of the fo’e’stle floor. The men 
were sitting on their bunks on either side 
of me. They looked surprised ; and some 
of them were grinning yet. I did not 
pay much attention to their looks. I was 
searching for the fellow who had done 
that cursing. He was on the edge of his 
bunk way up for’ard; and his friend— 
the other big bully—was sitting on the 
bunk just across from him. I headed for 
those two. 

“All hands were scrambling to their 
feet now; and I think that the most of 
them had stopped their grinning already, 
although there were more than twenty of 
them there and I was alone. But I was 
strong in those days. I could bend a ten- 
penny nail between my fingers and I 
could lift a full cask above my head in 
one hand. Yes sir! And I was as active 
as I was strong. I was quick as a cat, if 
I do say it. 

“T made my rush for that big young 
bully. He saw what I was up to. And he 
saw it soon enough to get to his feet. Oh, 
he was active—as quick as he was lusty! 
Such a sailor as a mate would be proud 
to have; and such a fighter as no mate 
would care to mix with. 

“He got up, and he was crouching 
like a cat when I came at him, head 
down and fists swinging. His pardner 
was standing now too; and I dived in 
between the two of them. Behind me I 
could hear the rest of the crew; and I 
knew that they were on their pins, and 
that they were watching—waiting to see 
that pair of sea-lawyers mash my face 
into a chunk of raw beef. 

‘‘And men, I am telling the truth; it 
was the first time in weeks and months 
—the first time since I had begun my 
experiment—that I felt good. I knew 
that I was right now. 

“T flung myself on that sailor-man: 


ind | grabbed him around the waist. 
He clouted me one good one as I closed 
in, and I was wet from the eyes down to 
the chin with my own blood. And the 
feeling of that smash was good to me. 
It was. I squeezed down on him with 
my two arms; I hugged him tight to 
me; I straightened my back and I raised 
his feet from the floor. 

“His pardner was on top of me now, 
climbing my back; and he was using his 
two fists like a man who knows that they 
were given him to fight with. But I got 
the bulk of his blows on the back of my 
head; and I have a thick skull. It hurt 
his knuckles more than it hurt me, 
though my brains seemed to be whirling 
around as if somebody was beating them 
with a big spoon. 

“T sunk my arms in and in and, what 
with being so close to me along with all 
the wind leaving him, that big young 
Liverpool bully that I was hugging 
couldn’t do me any more harm. He 
struck as blindly as a woman and he 
kicked at my shins; but his arms grew 
limp and his feet began to drag; and 
then I felt all the breath go out of him 
in a deep grunt. I hove him into his 
bunk and his head cracked against the 
planks. He laid there still enough. 

“And it was time that I did that, too. 
For the man upon my back was taking 
things a bit cooler; and he was going 
at me as if it was a day’s work. I felt 
the fingers of one hand grappling deep 
in my shoulder; and then he landed his 
big fist somewhere behind my ear like 
the crack of doom. 

“T ducked down sharp and quick, and 
as I bent my head low, I pulled my 
hips and shoulders back. He went over 
me so sudden that his bootheels smashed 
against the planking overhead; and his 
grip tore the shirt off of my back, clean 
as a whistle. 

“Well, I stood there a second, getting 
my wind and wiping the blood out of my 
eyes. I was bare to the waist. I got a 
look over my shoulder; and I see the 
crew, all hands a-standing by. That was 
all I wanted. IT knew I could take my 
time. 

“My sailor-man had landed on his 
hands and knees: and he made a little 























“Turn to there!” I roared it out at them, and you bet my voice was coming out of my chest 
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four-legged monkey run for two or three 
steps before he could stop himself. Then 
he got his feet in under him and he 
turned around to come back at me. He 
was willing; he was that. 

“T had my wind now; and I dashed 
a bit more of the blood away with the 
back of my hand; and then he was in 
close and fighting with both fists. It was 
give and take; and both of us was swap 
ping even. Toe to toe, and each man 
belting the other with a good heart. He 
hasted me in the ribs and I got him in 
the face; he laced me another on my 
busted nose; and I planted one good 
one where his belly was soft. That did 
the business. He slowed up a little. I 
knew I hadn’t any more time to waste ; 
and I hammered him now as fast as I 
could swing my two fists. He went down 
like a sack of potatoes. And he did not 
get up again. 

“T gave him just long enough a look 
to see that he was out of business. Then 
I turned and I faced the balance of the 
crew. They were standing, every man 
where he had got to his feet. I did not 
take any thought; I did it just the way 
it came to me to do right then. 

“*Turn to there!’ I roared it out at 
them, and you bet my voice was coming 
out of my chest. They stood there sort 
of dazed. And I let out another roar. 
Well, men, they made a run for the deck 
like a lot of scared sheep. And I went 
after them. 

“I stood there, naked from my waist 


on up, and the blood was hot all over 


my bare shoulders. I watched them 
hustle for their pots and brushes and it 
seemed as if they could not hurry fast 
enough to suit them. I waited for a fe 
minutes and once I told them, ‘Lively, 
there!’ just for good measure. Ther 
wasn’t any need of it. 

“And that was the end of my experi 
ment.” . 

Lieberg paused. For some minntes, 
every man was busy with his own philos 
ophies. At length: 

“Well,” said Sam, “you was done wit’ 
this here soft-voiced business then, | 
take it, and this equality stuff.” 

Lieberg looked up quickly. “No sir,” 
said he, “not much. I still believe in 
that equality; and I still believe in kind- 
ness. But I was done with trying to 
change the world’s ways in one day. It 
is like this with me—or it was as long as 
I followed the sea: I talked from my 
chest, as I was made to talk. I talked 
with a punch behind it. That punch was 
always there—ready for the sea-lawyers 
and the bad ones. I kept it there, for the 
sake of myself and the decent ones. You 
see—” He paused and he smiled wearily. 
Then he shook his head. “Things, they 
come slowly, very slowly, in this world. 
You have to keep that punch yet.” 

“And the book,” Sam asked, “that 
you were writing?” 

“The book?” said Lieberg. “Yes. 
Some day I will begin it. I have much 
to study yet—many things to see.”’ 
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PAVE you ever experienced that cold-sweat-producing dream where 
you 


are caught in the midst 


of a crowd minus your clothing? 


Hair-raising, isn’t it? Well, here is the tale of a circumspect young 
banker who parted company with his trousers for a few minutes, and 


awoke to find himself famous. 
the story. 


= HATEVER might have been 
W the state of mind of a poet, 
no autumn melancholy was 
———' concealed about the _ well- 
groomed person of Mr. Hartley Eaton, 
hurrying, half an hour ahead of time, 
to meet the five p. M. train from Weath- 
erbush. Mr. Eaton, however, was no 
poet, although he owned several of them 
in remarkably rare editions. The Direc- 
tory called him a bank clerk, his tailor 
a “noble gentleman,” the younger gen- 
eration at the Bank “Just So” Eaton; 
although almost as bald as William 
Shakespeare, nothing about him could 
have explained that baldness as the re 
sult of poetic emotion wearing away the 
tiny roots that nourish the hair crop. 

As we see him, he wore a light 
autumn tweed suit, gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles, a pale mustache turned stiffly up 
at the corners as if to call attention to 
his pale blue eyes, gray spats, and gray 
gloves, one of which grasped a bunch 
of violets in tissue paper and the other 
a light rattan walking-stick. With one 
eve Sherlock Holmes would have de- 
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sadness abandon, ye who begin 


duced that he was going to meet a gir] 
at the train. 
Suddenly Mr. Eaton stopped short in 


front of a window in which chocolate 


bon-bons seductively displayed them 
selves in blue china dishes. He balanced 
the bunch of violets thoughtfully and 
seemed to be weighing it against the 
display in the window. Then he hooked 
his cane over his arm, hastily consulted 
his watch, and dashed into the candy 
shop. It was full of women, and the 
group swallowed him as promptly as 
its component parts were swallowing ic 
cream sodas; but unlike the ice-cream 
sodas, Mr. Eaton came back. Under his 
arm he carried a five-pound box of con 
fectionery. On his face was the relieved 
expression of a man who had barely 
escaped forgetting something that any 
man ought to have remembered. 

It was now twenty-five minutes to 
train time, and the station not more than 
five minutes distant. He stopped again 
at a jeweler’s window to consult thx 
modest but complicated clock that 
jewelers maintain to show the rest of us 
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A single drop of mud sprang from the puddle and lighted with an almost affectionate 
little spat, just above the right knee of Mr. Eaton’s hitherto immaculate trousers. 


how badly our watches need regulating, 
and found, as usually happens, that his 
own time-piece did not agree with it. 
But that was no matter, for Mr. Eaton’s 
watch was always one minute fast as a 
safeguard against missing appointments. 
Just So Eaton never missed an appoint- 
ment; nor, on the other hand, was he 
ever too early. But to-day was excep- 
tional. 

“If that train isn’t late,” thought Mr. 
Eaton—at least so a rather incoherent 
tumult of emotion may be approxi- 
mately translated, — “in twenty-three 
minutes this unsuspecting city will be 
honored by the arrival of the one living 
woman who transcends all others, liv- 
ing or dead, in the modest possession 
both of those outward charms and of 
that inward taste, intelligence, and dis- 
cretion that has made the expression 
‘fair sex’ possible. 

“She is charming. She is wise. She 
is modest. She is kind. She is witty. She 
is strong. She is gentle. And refined. 
Her complexion is like roses. Oh! how 
ute her little nose is! And she never 
once supposes she excels all womankind. 
And I, Hartley Eaton, know this per- 
fect woman and am going to meet her 
at the train with violets and confection 
ery!—I, who hesitated about going to 
Weatherbush for my _ vacation and 
barely missed going to Bar Harbor! 
Truly there is some Great Power that 
guides us without our knowing it. And 
I am no longer the same Hartley Eaton. 
I am ambitious. I have courage—yes, I 
am going boldly to attempt the winning 


+ 


of this peerless creature. It may be what 
the boys at the bank call a ‘pipe dream,’ 
but, unworthy as | am, my very un 
worthiness makes me especially fitted to 
appreciate her transcendent qualities. 

‘Perhaps it was only her wonderful 
goodness, but she seemed to take pleas- 
ure in my society. And she allows me t 
meet her at the train with these humble 
offerings, symbols, nevertheless, of a 
lifelong devotion that defies the tomb 
and goes faithfully down the long vista 
of eternity—” 

Scoffers at the bank would have said 
that the first thought of Just So Eaton, 
starting down the long vista of eternity, 
would have been the selection of the 
proper thing to wear. But there was not 
much respect at the bank for Mr. Eaton. 
He had stayed too permanently—nearly 
twenty years in fact—in the place that 
paternal influence had got for him soon 
after graduation from college; and, 
although the death of his father had 
left him a comfortable fortune, the fact 
that he still stuck to his job simply 
added to his harmless eccentricity. 

Yet there was nothing very subtle 
about him, except possibly his taste in 
stockings. He was a born creature of 
habit. The routine of the bank, a few 
clubs, and the excitement of book col 
lecting suited him completely—and un 
til this summer he had never had an 
active desire for anything different. 
And then three weeks in the company 
of Miss Dorothy Fortesque had upset 
the point of view of a lifetime. 

It has been said that everything we 
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do influences our lives for good or evil 
We can’t dodge it. Between Mr. Eaton 
and the nearest corner was a very small 
mud puddle, reflecting the blue sky like 
a mirror set in the asphalt. Around the 
corner, coming in his direction, was a 
taxi. And by stopping to consult the 
clock in the jeweler’s window, Mr. 
Eaton had so disarranged his previous 
schedule that he and the taxi passed 
each other at just the moment when the 
taxi passed over the puddle. 

A single drop of mud sprang from 
the puddle and lighted with an almost 
affectionate little spat, just above the 
right knee of Mr. Eaton’s hitherto im- 
maculate tweed trousers. Then the taxi, 
unconscious of the cruelty it had 
wrought, disappeared in the throng of 
vehicles—and left Mr. Eaton staring at 
the ruin of his life’s happiness. 

On those light trousers the spot stood 
out as if somebody in the taxi, say an 
intoxicated author, had hurled ink at 
him ; and from the wet, dark center, tiny 
arrows of mud radiated in every direc 
tion. And to meet any woman at the 
station (except a relative) with such a 
spot on your trousers is obviously im- 
possible—at least it was impossible to 
Just So Eaton. And no vehicle, even in 
this rapid age, could get him to his 
bachelor apartment in time to change 
his clothes and return to the station. 
And he had promised to meet Miss For 
tesque at the station. But to appear 
there—before her—like a blushing spot 
of mud with a bunch of 
violets in one hand and 
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a box of candy in the 
other! Oh, no, no, no, 
no! 

She would try not to 
smile, of course, but all 
the rest of her life she 
would see him with a 
spot of mud on his trou- 
sers: and Just So Eaton 
knew that never could he 
hope to propose mar- 
riage to any woman who 
had seen him in that con- 
dition. 

But, after all, there 
had been no hope for 
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him. Looking down at the disaster, he 
knew himself for a coward, as he had al 
ways suspected. So would he always fail 
in an emergency—and without self-re- 
spect, what right had any man to propose 
matrimony to any woman? 

All that remained was the fact that 
he had promised to be at the station. It 
was the bravest thing that Just So Eaton 
had ever done in his whole uneventful 
life, but he managed to do it. He moved 
stationward. There was no squaring of 
shoulders such as we sometimes see de- 
scribed when heroes undertake desper- 
ate ventures. He moved reluctantly, mis- 
erably; but he kept moving. He would 
see her once more, and that would be the 
end of it. 

From where Mr. Eaton met the mud 
spot it is possible to reach the station 
by following the crowd or by leaving 
it for a couple of comparatively de- 
serted by-streets. Spotted as he was, 
Just So Eaton instinctively turned into 
the nearest of them, a narrow roadway 
where teams load and unload at back 
and humble businesses shelter 
themselves in humble quarters. He felt 
comparatively sure that nobody here 
would notice muddy trousers ; yet hardly 
had he turned the corner when a sign in 
a dusty window emphasized Mr. Eaton’s 
misfortune, 


doors, 





| HOSPITAL FOR PANTS 
GENT’S PANTS 
PRESSED WHILE YOU WAIT 











There were sounds from the cabinet and a ghostly hand appeared 
between the curtains, bearing a pair of trousers 
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and brought him to a wondering stand- 
still. He had heard vaguely of such an 
economy of time and trousers, but it 
had certainly never occurred to him as 
anything that could ever become per- 
sonal. 

To put himself in the class of a 
‘gent” wearing “pants!” “Pants!” And 
yet if “pants” could be pressed while 
“gents” waited for them, why could not 
“pants” be cleaned with the same vul- 
gar rapidity? And if “pants’”—why not 
trousers ? 

For once in his life, Just So Eaton 
acted absolutely on impulse, exactly as 
a drowning man grasps at the straw 
that Fate has ironically floated near 


His arms were extend- 
ed 
hundred pairs of eyes gus place hidden by 
followed him as he 
dashed across the street. 


him. Without even 
looking to Se ¢ 
whether anybody ob- 
served him, Mr. 
Eaton pushed open 
the door and en- 
tered. A bell jan 
gled harshly, bring 
ing an old man in 
his shirt sleeves 
upward, and a from some mysterl 


a dingy curtain. 
Rolls of dusty clot 
lay on a_ counter, 
and behind it hung 
the picture of a 
large, fashionable 
family of brothers, 
each dressed in the 
latest mode and ap 
parently about to 
plunge into the en 
joyment of some 
social function. ‘The 
picture gave Mr. 
Katon confidence, 
for it was exactly 
like one that hung 
in the shop of his 
own tailor. 

“IT understand,” 
he said grimly, “that 
you clean and press 
—pants.” He dis- 

liked the word, but 
font under the circum- 
stances it seemed 
wisest to use it and avoid explanations 

“Vess!”’ said the old man gloomily. 
“Clean und press ’em!” 

“With considerable despatch,” added 
Mr. Eaton earnestly. “I have ten min- 
utes, fifteen at the outside, for the re 
moval of this spot on my trou—pants. 
I do not understand your method—’”’ 

“You dake dem off—kervick,” said 
the old man. Now that the emergency 
was upon him, his gloom vanished: he 
was the old man of the minute; he con 
sulted a huge watch; for a second Mr. 
Eaton had a picture of himself being 
disrobed by force and left prostrate on 
the dusty floor while the old man dis 
appeared with his nether garments. 
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Surely it was bad enough to be tempo 
rarily a gent with pants; but to be a 
gent without— “I take them off!’ he 
echoed. ‘I—my trousers—” 

“In dere,” cried the old man energet- 
ically. He rushed across the shop and 
drew the curtain in front of what 
looked like the cabinet of a spiritualist 
in hard luck. “In dere,” he repeated. 
“Kervick! Kervick!” There was no dis 
cussing it with him. A moment later and 
the séance might have been in full ses- 
sion. There were sounds from the cabi 
net and a ghostly hand appeared be- 


tween the curtains waving a pair of 
trousers. 
Three minutes passed _ reluctantly. 


Without his trousers Mr. Eaton sat un- 
happily on a rickety chair, hoping for 
the best but by no means confident. 
And yet there was a certain exhilara 
tion in the adventure. He was doing 
something heroic, although one would 
hardly have thought it to see him; the 
very unconventionality of the situation 
gave it a dash of the dare-devil. Never- 
theless, unlike most of us when we are 
doing something heroic, Mr. Eaton was 
well content that he had no audience. 
The sudden thought that somebody 
might come into the shop and thought- 
lessly pull the curtain made him shiver ; 
and to guard against it he made a nar- 
row opening and peered vigilantly out. 

From this position, moreover, he 
could not only see the interior of the 
shop but his vision crossed the street 
and included the lower part of the 
third story of the opposite building. 

Mr. Eaton recognized it with some 
difficulty as the back of one of those 
moderately old houses that had not yet 
been replaced by modern construction ; 
what was more, he was surprised and 
interested to discover that people ac- 
tually lived in it—a family, judging by 
the wash that hung drying on an ingen- 
ious apparatus that extended from the 
fire escape. 

The fire-escape was otherwise occu- 
pied by a very young person in a per- 
ambulator which seemed to have been 
set out like a flower pot to get the benefit 
of whatever sunshine might reach it. 
This young person was strapped into the 
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perambulator ; it lay on its back, played 
with its feet, and was just ‘now seri- 
ously intent upon removing its stocking. 
Presently success crowned the effort, and 
it gaily threw the stocking over the rail- 
ing. 

Just So Eaton liked babies after they 
had reached a certain age. Very young 
babies terrified and distressed him. ‘They 
dangerous to handle. They 
pawed your clothes and made spit 
bubbles. They were likely at any mo 
ment to burst into inexcusable and un 
complimentary howls and lamentations. 
(nd there were too many of them: what 
else was responsible for the increasing 
cost of living—if you had the courage to 
say it? And they wriggled like serpents. 
Behold this bald-headed monkey, for in 
stance, foolishly oblivious to the dis 
comfort of falling three stories on a 
hard brick sidewalk, trying to wriggle 
out of its perambulator and reach after 
its stocking—and, my God! actually do 
ing it! 

Mr. Eaton leaped from behind the 
curtain and pressed his nose against the 
glass of the doorway. Directly under the 
fire-escape the street happened to be 
empty. People were coming in both di 
rections but none of them followed the 
advice of President Emeritus Eliot, of 
Harvard, and embraced the ever-present 
opportunity to enjoy nature in the sky 
that is always above us. A small, pink, 
slovenly sock lay on the sidewalk ; and a 
small, fat, cheerful face, framed by an 
absurd bonnet, leaned over the edge of 
the fire-escape. Mr. Eaton could see the 
end of the broken strap dangling beside 
the perambulator. God in Heaven! 
hadn't the little fool sense enough to see 
that those short arms couldn’t reach 
three stories? Evidently not. The small. 
fat face grinned triumphantly. There 
was the stocking, and now for another 
good, serious-minded wriggle— 

At that moment the various individ 
uals coming from opposite directions 
were surprised to see a man in a light 
tweed autumn coat and what looked like 
a pair of white tights dash out of the 
doorway of the Hospital for Pants. 
Hartley Eaton had forgotten that there 
were too many babies in the world al 


were so 
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ready; he had forgotten Miss Dorothy 
lortesque ; he had even forgotten that 
his trousers were being cleaned while he 
waited. 

His arms were extended upward ; and 
a hundred pairs of eyes followed him as 
he darted across the street, dodged In 
front of a loaded dray, and sat down 
suddenly and unconventionally on the 
hard sidewalk. Simultaneously a= baby 


i 
lescended, just as if it came directly 


from Heaven as babies are said to. One 
might have thought that the cunning 
little creature was intended for Mr. 
Faton. For it fell plump into his ex 
tended arms and its weight was respon 
sible for his sitting down on the side- 
walk. 

It was a surprise to everybody—to 
the baby; to the unmarried, untrousered 
gentleman who received it—for although 
he had impulsively hoped to catch the 
infant, he had not planned to sit down 
with it; and to all the world as repres- 
ented by the fortunate persons who hap 
pened to be within sight of the unusual 
spectacle. The loaded dray stopped sud- 
denly, stopping another directly behind 
it, which stopped an express wagon. 
The transient population of the street 
multiplied as if by miracle. A policeman 
paused on the corner, cast an experi- 
enced eye down the street, and strolled 
leisurely into it. 

Presently the old man, physician to 
pants, appeared in his doorway, Mr. 
Eaton’s trousers in hand, and peered 
anxiously up and down the street to see 
what had become of his customer. Prob- 
ably the gentleman had been in too 
much of a hurry to wait. The old man 
consulted his watch, shook his head 
doubtfully, and then, curiosity getting 
the better of business worry, stood on 
tiptoe and tried to see what had attract- 
ed so many people to the opposite side- 
walk. 

In the center of that crowd, as a mat- 
ter of fact, Just So Eaton still held the 
baby, and the baby pawed him and made 
spit bubbles. Falling three stories and 
being caught by a strange, half-dressed 
gentleman seemed with this baby an 
every-day occurrence. 

‘* Will — somebody— kindly —take— 


this—child?” said Mr. Eaton, desper 
ately appealing to the sea of interested 
faces. “I have an engagement at fiv 
o'clock.” But nobody answered. It 
seemed to Hartley as if they were saying 
to each other, “You see, he has an en 
gagement at five o’clock,” but not one 
of them volunteered to relieve him of 
his precious burden. Then he saw a hel 
met and his heart lightened. “Officer, 
officer,” he exclaimed hopefully, ‘‘will 
vou relieve me of this infant? I have an 
cngagement—’” 

“Ye don’t seem to be dressed fer it, 
sorr,” said the policeman suspiciously. 
He cast an eye upward, doubtless ex 
pecting to see signs of fire. ‘““‘Where’s 
yer pants, sorr? And where did ye git 
th’ babby ?” 

Mr. Eaton threw a startled glance at 
his extremities. His face turned crim- 
son. But he held tight to his dignity. 

“My pants, as you term them,” he 
said frigidly, “are being cleaned. I met 
with an unfortunate mishap which _ ne- 
cessitated having them renovated at once 
or missing an extremely important en 
gagement. While we chatter I am miss 
ing it. Here is my card.” He shifted 
the baby and managed to get at his 
waistcoat pocket. “If you will take thi 
little fool whom I saw climbing over the 
fire-escape while I was waiting for my 
pants—”’ 

A stout man interrupted benevolently. 

“What the gent says is all right,” he 
declared with enthusiasm. ‘I see the 
whole show m’self. He’s a hero, pants or 
no pants—” 

“If I’m a hero,” exclaimed Mr. 
Eaton hysterically, “I’m a hero who is 
missing an engagement. For Heaven’s 
sake will no one take this baby? Has it 
no mother? Has it no father? Has it 
no relations? Am I supposed to take it 
home and adopt it? Don’t you put your 
arms around my neck,” he added stern 
ly, addressing the infant. 

And somewhere in the neighborhood 
a clock solemnly struck five. 


’ 


At his usual time next morning, and 
in his customary manner, Just So Eaton 
appeared in his invariable place in the 
bank. A careful observer might have 
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said that he was, if possible, more usual 
than ever. His “Good morning” was 
that of a man to whom nothing out of 
the common could possibly be imagined 
to happen. Most of us, when we have 
appeared in the morning newspaper, 
show it by a perceptible swelling or 
shrinking. But Mr. Eaton remained out- 
wardly so unchanged by fame—or noto- 
rietvy—that even the younger generation 
of the bank hesitated to refer to it. When 
a man’s life has been completely and 
suddenly and irretrievably smashed, that 
is the end of it. Changing his habits 
isn’t worth the trouble. He is, for the 
time being, immune to public opinion. 

“Funny time some namesake of yours 
had yesterday afternoon, Mr. Eaton,” 
said one of the younger generation cau- 
tiously. . 

“Very amusing,” replied Mr. Eaton 
gravely. ‘I enjoyed it immensely.” And 
he thought bitterly, ‘So, by this time, 
does Dorothy Fortesque!” : 

Mr. Eaton had written to Miss For- 
tesque at her hotel a brief note of apol- 
ogy. Circumstances, he had said, over 
which he had no possible control, an un- 
fortunate succession of unforeseen and 
aggravating delays, 
which, he felt sure, 
no man could have 
guarded against, 
had made it impossi- 
ble for him to reach 
the station at the ap- 
pointed hour. Yet he 
could not and would 
not excuse himself. 
Obstacles are, after 
all, the test of char- 
acter, and the very 
triviality, the almost 
comic nature of the 
series cf occurrences 
that had prevented 
him from keeping 
so important an en- 
gagement, empha- 
sized a weakness in 
his own character 
which he had long 
suspected, and 
which he now recog 
nized and accepted. 
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lo explain these circumstances would 
merely rehearse an annoying and painful 
afternoon, and he would spare both her 
and himself a relation for which, more- 
over, he lacked adequate descriptive 
power. He hoped that Miss Fortesque 
would believe that nothing less than in- 
superable, if undignified, obstacles could 
have prevented him from keeping his en- 
gagement ; and he begged that she would 
still accept the flowers and confection- 
ery which he was sending by messenger. 

This letter, it is safe to say, would 
not altogether have satisfied any female 
recipient. It had the fault of arousing 
curiosity without satisfying it, as Mr. 
Eaton himself dimly realized. But if 
Mr. Eaton lacked the descriptive power 
to express the situation, there were 
others who had it. Opening his morning 
paper, the first thing that had caught 
his eye was the headline, 


HIS PANTS IN HOSPITAL 


and he knew, such had been their glo- 
rious intimacy at Weatherbush, that 
Miss Dorothy Fortesque gleaned her 
splendid knowledge of current affairs 
from the same bright but often mere- 





“Ye don’t seem to be dressed for it, sorr,” said the policeman suspiciously. 
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triciously humorous journal. He had ex 
pected something of the sort when he 
had been called up on the telephone, 
late last night, by an unknown person 
who impertinently tried to interview him 
—but not with such a vulgarly inescap 
able headline. He saw in imagination 
the wretched reporter, bustling here, 
bustling there, putting it all together. 


HIS PANTS IN HOSPITAL 

At about the same time yester- 
day afternoon that Mr. Hartley 
Eaton, who is' more familiarly 
known as “Just So” among his fel 
low clerks at the Sagoset National 
Bank, was conducting his distressed 
trousers to the First-Aid-to-the In- 
jured department of the Hospital for 
Pants in Pie Lane, Mrs. Shaun Mur 
phy, a descendant of the ancient 
kings of Ireland, was returning home 
to her present palace overlooking the 
same thoroughfare. Mrs. Murphy 
had been away doing a wash and had 
left the youngest descendant of the 
kings in charge of his father, a plain 
man and a janitor. Feeling the need 
of social refreshment, Mr. Murphy 
had anchored the young prince in the 
Royal Perambulator, placed this 
splendid vehicle on the fire-escape, 
and was engaged in debate with sev- 
eral other high-brows of his acquaint 
ance at a little Ivceum just round 
the corner. 

The sun was setting, or getting 
ready to set, in Pie Lane. Men and 
women, drays, wagons, messenger 
boys, and all the mixed humanity 
and vehicular traffic that uses the 
splendid thoroughfare moved 
through Pie Lane in an endless pa- 
geant of modern civilization. On the 
fire-escape stood the Royal Peram- 
bulator, and in the Perambulator 
Baby Murphy broke loose from his 
moorings. Mr. Eaton, “Just So,” as 
he is best known to those who love 
him, was also “setting,” if we may 
use the homely expression, in the 
Hospital for Pants directly opposite 
Mrs. Murphy’s palace. He alone saw 
the unwise efforts of the young 
prince to climb over the railing; 
and comprehended the natural con- 
sequences. His pants, as he later ex- 
plained, were in process of renova- 
tion; but under the circumstances he 
was perhaps better off without them. 
He was dressed for running and he 
ran, just so, not a jiffy too late or 
too early, and caught Master Mur- 
phy as an active halfback catches a 
punt at a critical moment. 

Mr. Faton has a brusque way with 


humble reporters but he is never 
theless a hero, “pants or no pants,” 
as an admirer expresses it. 


Hartley Eaton plunged into the rou- 
tine of business. That was all he was 
good for, he told himself grimly, and 
scowled in spite of himself when one o! 
the clerks touched him on the elbow 

“Somebody calling you on the tel 
phone,” he said, grinning. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Eaton. He 
smoothed out his frown and went to the 
telephone booth. Very likely it was some 
book-seller with a rare edition: possibly 
it was another reporter, in which case 
Hartley unwisely decided upon an un 
varnished expression of his own person 
al opinion. But it was neither. Oh, 
heart! Heart! She is charming. She is 
wise. She is modest. She is kind. She is 
witty. She is strong. She is gentle. And 
refined. Her complexion is like roses 
Oh! how cute her little nose is! 

“This is Mr. Eaton?” said the won 
derful voice. “I’m Miss Fortesque. I've 
called you up to tell you that you’re just 
the bravest and most modest man I ever 
heard of. I’ve been reading that funny 
description in the paper—”’ 

“Y-you’ve seen the paper!” stam- 
mered Mr. Eaton. 

“Have 1! Why, I think it’s magnif- 
icent! I just see you—not stopping to 
think of yourself—rushing across the 
street and catching that poor baby.” 

“Oh, but really, you know, about the 
baby,” explained Mr. Eaton. “Somebody 
had to catch the silly creature, you know. 
and there wasn’t time—” 

“Of course there wasn’t. Yes, I knew 
by your letter you’d done something you 
were too modest to mention ; but I never 
guessed how splendid it really was. And 
now when is the hero coming to see me? 
I’m just dying to know what took you 
into that funny Pants Hospital. I guess 
it must have been Providence, watching 
over the Murphy dynasty.” 

“If I may,” replied Just So Eaton, 
“I’m coming immediately.” 

“But don’t you have to be at the 
bank ?” asked the voice wonderingly. 

And then Just So Eaton did some 
thing really remarkable. 

He replied: “Hang the bank!” 
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A STUDY of the animal life of the Great North—and that’s what the 


Kazan stories are, in addition to being the most thrilling sort of 





adventures—would not be complete without those wonderful little natural 
the beavers. Mr. Cur- 
that cost thousands of 


masons that the Canadian Government protects: 


wood in his travels has visited a beaver dam 
dollars, because the beavers would not give up their territory and the 
Government ordered the railroad to go around. In this story Mr. Cur- 
wood tells of a feud between Kazan, the wolf dog, and the beavers, in 


which an otter, the loveliest of soft-fur-bearing animals, played dark 





horse like a modern politician. 


i 


— - 


T was that glorious season be- 
tween spring and summer, 
when the northern nights were 
— brilliant with moon and stars, 
that Kazan, the wolf dog, and his wild 
blind mate, set off up a valley between 
two ridges on a long hunt. It was the 
time of the Wanderlust which always 
comes to the furred and padded creatures 
of the wilderness immediately after the 
young-born of early spring have left 
their mothers to find their own way in 
the big world. 

Kazan and Gray Wolf struck west 
from their winter home under a windfall 
in a swamp. They hunted mostly at 
night, and behind them they left a trail 
marked by the partly eaten carcasses of 
rabbits and partridges. It was the season 
of slaughter, and not of hunger. 

Ten miles west of the swamp they 
killed a fawn. This too they left after 
a single meal. Their appetites became 


satiated with warm flesh and_ blood. 
They grew sleek and fat, and each day 
they basked longer in the warm sun- 
shine. 

They had few rivals. The lynx were 
in the heavier timber to the south. There 
were no wolves. Fisher-cat, marten and 
mink were numerous along the creek, 
but these were neither swift-hunting nor 
long-fanged. 

One day they came upon an old otter. 
He was a giant of his kind, turning a 
whitish gray with the approach of sum 
mer. Kazan, grown fat and_ lazy. 
watched him idly. Blind Gray Wolf 
sniffed at the fishy smell of him in the 
air. To them he was no more than a 
floating stick—a creature out of their 
element, along with the fish, and they 
continued on their way. 

The day following, Gray Wolf and 
Kazan continued three miles farther 
westward, still following the stream. 
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They encountered an otter 


Here they encountered an in 
terruption to their progress which 
turned them over the northward ridg¢ 

Phe obstacle was a huge beaver dam, two 
hundred yards in width, which flooded a mil 
of swamp and timber above it. yong. Gray 
Wolf nor Kazan was deeply interested in beavers. 

any more than in fish and otter and sai birds 
—all creatures out of their element. 

So they turned into the north, not knowing that Nature 
had already schemed that they four—dog, wolf, otter and 
beaver—should soon be engaged in one of those merci 

less struggles of the wild which keep animal life down 
to a survival of the fittest, and the tragic histories of 
which are kept secret under the stars and the moon and 


} 


the winds t at tell no tales. 


II 
For many years no man had come into this valley between 
the two ridges to molest the beaver. If a Sarcee trapper had 
followed down the nameless creek, and had caught thi 


peace and chief of the colony, he would at once have 
judged him to be very old, and his Indian tongue would hav: 
given him a name. He would have called him Broken Tooth 
because one of the four long teeth with which the beaver felled 
trees and builded dams was broken off. 

Six years before, Broken Tooth led a few beavers of his own 
age down the stream, and they built their first small dam and 
their first lodge. The following April, Broken Tooth’s mate had 
four little baby beavers, and each of the other mothers in th 
colony increased the population by two or three or four. 

At the end of the fourth year this first generation of children. 
had they followed the usual law of Nature, should have mated 
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and left the colony to build a dam and 
lodges of their own. They mated, but did 
not emigrate. The next year the second 
generation of children, now four years 
old, mated but did not leave, so that in 
this early summer of the sixth year the 
colony was very much like a great city 
that had been long besieged by an enemy 
It numbered fifteen lodges, and over a 
hundred beavers, not counting the forty 
babies who had been born during March 
and April. 

The dam had been lengthened until 
it was fully two hundred yards in length. 
Water had been made to flood large 
areas of birch and poplar, and tangled 
swamps of tender willow and _ alder. 
Even with this, food for the beavers was 
growing scarce, and the lodges were 
over-crowded. This was because beavers 
are almost human in their love for home. 
Broken Tooth’s lodge was fully nine 
feet long by seven wide inside, and there 
were now living in it children and 
grandchildren to the number of twenty- 
seven. For this reason Broken Tooth was 
preparing to break the precedent of his 
tribe. When Kazan and Gray Wolf 
sniffed carelessly at the strong scents of 
the beaver city, Broken Tooth was mar- 
shaling his family, and two of his sons 
and their families, for an exodus. 

As yet, Broken Tooth was the recog- 
nized leader in the colony. No other 
beaver had grown to his size and 
strength. His thick body was fully three 
feet long. He weighed at least sixty 
pounds. His tail was fourteen inches 
in length and five in width, and he could 
strike the water a blow that on a still 
night could be heard for a quarter of a 
mile away. His webbed hind feet were 
twice as large as his mate’s, and he was 
easily the swiftest swimmer in the col- 
ony. 

Following the afternoon when Gray 
Wolf and Kazan struck into the north, 
came the clear, still night when Broken 
Tooth climbed to the top of the dam, 
shook himself, and looked down to see 
that his army was behind him. The star- 
lit water of the big pond rippled and 
flashed with the movement of many 
bodies. A few of the older beavers clam- 
hered up after Broken Tooth, and the 
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old patriarch plunged down into thx 
narrow stream on the other side of the 
dam. Now the shining, silken bodies of 
the emigrants followed him in the star 
light. In ones, and twos, and threes they 
climbed over the dam, and with them 
went a dozen children born three months 
before. Easily and swiftly they began 
the journey down-stream, the youngsters 
swimming furiously to keep up with 
their parents. In all, they numbered 
forty. Broken Tooth swam well in the 
lead, with his older workers and bhattlers 
behind him. In the rear followed moth 
ers and children. 

All of that night the journey ccn- 
tinued. The otter, their deadliest enemy 
—deadlier even than man—hid himself 
in a thick clump of willows as they 
passed. Nature, which sometimes sees 
beyond the vision of man, had made him 
their enemy. A fish-feeder, he was born 
to be a conserver as well as a destroyer 
of the creatures on which he fed. Per- 
haps Nature told him that too many 
beaver dams stopped the run of spawn- 
ing fish, and that where there were manv 
beavers there were always few fish. 
Probably he reasoned no farther than 
the fact that where there were beavers 
fish-hunting was poor, and he went hun- 
gry. So, unable to cope singly with whole 
tribes of his enemies, he worked to des- 
troy their dams. How this, in turn, des- 
troyed the beavers, will be seen in the 
feud in which Nature had already 
schemed that he should play a part with 
Kazan and Gray Wolf. 

A dozen times during this night of emi- 
gration Broken Tooth halted to investi- 
gate the food supplies along the banks. 
But in the two or three places where he 
found plenty of the bark on which the 
beavers might live, it would have been 
difficult to construct a dam. His wonder- 
ful engineering instincts rose even above 
food instincts. And when each time he 
moved onward, no beaver questioned his 
judgment by remaining behind. In the 
early dawn the beavers crossed the burn, 
and came to the edge of the swamp do- 
main of Kazan and Gray Wolf. 

By right of discovery and possession 
that swamp helonged to the dog and 
the wolf. In every part of it they 
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had left their mark of ownership. But 
Broken ‘Tooth was a creature of the 
water, and the scent of his tribe was not 
keen. He led on, traveling more slowly 
when they entered the timber. 

Just below the windfall home of 
Kazan and Gray Wolf, Broken Tooth 
halted, and clambering ashore, balanced 


himself upright on his webbed hind fee 


and broad four-pound tail. Here he had 
found ideal conditions. A dam could be 
constructed easily across the narrow 
stream, and the water could be made to 
flood a big supply of poplar, birch, wil 
low and alder. Also the place was shel- 
tered by heavy timber, so that the win 
ters would be warm. 

Broken Tooth quickly gave his fol 
lowers to understand that this was to be 
their new home. On both sides of the 
stream they swarmed into the near-by 
timber. The babies began at once to 
nibble hungrily at the tender bark of 
willow and alder. The older ones, every 
one of them now a working engineer. 
investigated excitedly, breakfasting by 
nibbling off a mouthful of bark now and 
then. 

That day the work of home-building 
began. Broken Tooth himself selected a 
big birch that leaned over the stream, 
and began the work of cutting through 
the ten-inch butt with his three long 
teeth. Though the old patriarch had lost 
one tooth, the three that remained had 
not deteriorated with age. The outer 
edge of them was formed of the hardest 
enamel ; the inner side was of soft ivory. 
They were like the finest steel chisels, 
the enamel never wearing away, and the 
softer ivory replacing itself year by year 
as it was consumed. 

Sitting on his hind legs, with his fore 
paws resting against the tree, and with 
his heavy tail giving him a firm balance, 
Broken Tooth began gnawing a narrow 
ring entirely around the tree. He worked 
tirelessly for several hours, and when at 
last he stopped to rest, another workmat 
took up the task. 

Meanwhile a dozen beavers were hard 
at work cutting timber. Long before 
Broken’ Tooth’s tree was ready to fall 
across the stream, a smaller poplar 
crashed into the water. The cutting on 


the big birch was in the shape of an 
hour glass. In twenty hours it fell 
straight across the creek. 

While beavers prefer to do most of 
their work at night, they are day-laborers 
as well, and Broken Tooth gave his tribe 
little rest during the days that followed 
With almost human intelligence, the 
little engineers kept at their task. Smaller 
trees were felled, and these were cut into 
four or five foot lengths. One by on 
hese lengths were rolled to the stream 
the beavers pushing them with their 
heads and forepaws—and by means of 
brush and small limbs were fastened se 
curely against the birch. 

When the framework of the dam was 
completed, the wonderful cement con 
struction was begun. In this the beavers 
were the masters of men. Dynamite was 
the only force that could hereafter break 
up what they were building now. Under 
their cup-like chins the beavers brought 
from the banks a mixture of mud and 
fine twigs, carrying from half a pound 
to a pound at a load, and began filling 
up the framework with it. Their task 
seemed tremendous, and yet Broken 
l'ooth’s engineers could carry a ton of 
this mud and twig mixture during a day 
and night. 

In three days the water was beginning 
to back, until it rose about the butts of 
a dozen or more trees, and was flooding 
a small area of brush. This made work 
easier. From now on, materials could be 
cut in the water, and easily floated 
While a part of the beaver colony was 
taking advantage of the water, others 
were felling trees end to end with the 
birch, laying the working frame of a 
dam a hundred feet in width. 

They had nearly accomplished this 
work when Kazan and Gray Wolf re 
turned to the swamp. 


II 


A soft wind blowing from the south 
and east brought the scent of the in 
vaders to Gray Wolf’s nose when they 
were still half a mile away. She gave 
the warning to Kazan, and he too found 
the strange scent in the air. It grew 
stronger as they advanced. When two 














hundred yards from the windfall they heard the sudden 
crashing of a falling tree, and stopped. For a full minute 
they stood tense and listening. Then the silence was broken 
by a squeaking cry, followed by a splash. 

Gray Wolf’s alert ears fell back, and she turned her blind 
face understandingly toward Kazan. They trotted ahead slowly. 
approaching the windfall from behind. Not until they had 
reached the top of the knoll on which it was situated did Kazan 
begin to see the wonderful change that had taken place during 













































their absence. Astounded, he stood and stared 

Chere was no longer a little creek below them. Where it had been 
was a pond that reached almost to the foot of the knoll. It was fully 
a hundred feet in width, and the back-water had flooded the trees. 
and bush for five or six times that distance toward the burn. 

Kazan and Gray Wolf had come up quietly, and Broken Tooth’s 
dull-scented workers Were unaware of their presence. Not fifty 
feet away, Broken ‘Tooth himself was gnawing at the butt of a 
tree. An equal distance to the right of him, four or five of the 
baby beavers were at play, building a miniature dam of mud 
and tiny twigs. On the opposite side of the pond was a steep 
bank six or seven feet high, and here a few of the older 
children—two years old, but still not workmen—were having 
great fun climbing the bank and using it as a toboggan 
slid&@It was their splashing that Kazan and Gray Wolf had 
heard. In a dozen different places the older beavers were at 
work. 

A few weeks before, Kazan had looked upon a similar 
scene when he had turned into the north from Broken 
Tooth’s old home. It had not interested him then. But a 
quick and thrilling change swept through him now. The Ip 
beavers had ceased to be mere water animals, uneatable /@ 
and with an odor that displeased him. They were 
invaders—and enemies. His fangs bared silently. 
His crest stiffened like the hair of a brush, and 
the muscles of his forelegs and shoulders stood 
out like whipcords. 

Not a sound came from Kazan as he rushed 
down upon Broken Tooth. The old beaver 
was oblivious of danger until Kazan was 
within twenty feet of him. Naturally slow 
of movement on land, he stood for an instant 
stupefied. Then he swung down from 
the tree as Kazan leaped upon 





lee? 





The old beaver was oblivious of danger. 
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over they rolled to the 
edge of the bank, carried on by the dog’s 
moment the 


(Over and 
momentum. In another 
thick, heavy body of the 
slipped like oil from under Kazan and 
Broken Tooth was 
bitten 


beave r had 


into the water, and 
safe in his element, two holes 
clean through his fleshy tail 

Baffled in his effort to get a death hold 
nm Broken Tooth, like a 
Hash to the right. The young beavers had 
not moved. Astonished and frightened 
it what they had seen, they stood as if 
stupefied. Not until they saw Kazan 
tearing toward them did they awaken 
to action. Three of them reached the 
water. The fourth and fifth—baby bea- 
vers not more than three months old— 
were too late. With a single snap of his 
jaw Kazan broke the back of one. The 
other he pinned down by the throat, and 
shook as a terrier shakes a rat. 

When Gray Wolf trotted down to him 
both of the little beavers were dead. She 
sniffed at their soft little bodies, and 
whined. Perhaps the baby creatures re 
minded her of runaway Ba-ree, her own 
cub, for there was a note of longing in 
her whine as she nosed them. It was the 


Kazan swung 


mother whine. 

But if Gray Wolf had visions of her 
own, Kazan understood nothing of them 
He had killed two of the creatures that 
had dared to invade their home. To the 
little beavers he had been as merciless 
as the gray lynx that had murdered Gray 
Wolf’s first children on the top of the 
Rock. Now that he had sunk his 
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Sun 
teeth into the flesh of his enemies, h 
blood was filled with a frenzied desire 
to kill. He raved along the edge of the 
pond, snarling at the uneasy water under 
which Broken Tooth had disappeared. 
All of the beavers had taken refuge in 
the pond, and its surface was heaving 
with the passing of many bodies be- 
neath. 

Kazan came to the end of the dam. 
rhis was new. Instinctively he knew that 
it was the work of Broken Tooth and his 
tribe, and for a few moments, he tore 
fiercely at the matted sticks and limbs. 
Suddenly there was an upheaval of water 
close to the dam, fifty feet out from the 
bank, and Broken Tooth’s big grav 
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head appeared. For a tense half min 
ute, Broken ‘Tooth and Kazan mea- 
sured each other at that distance. Then 


Broken Tooth drew his wet, shining 
body out of the water to the top of 
the dam, and squatted flat, facing Kazan. 

The old patriarch was alone. Not 
another beaver had shown himself. The 
surface of the pond had now become 
quiet. Vainly Kazan tried to discover a 
footing that would allow him to reach 
the watchful invader. But between the 
solid wall of the dam and the bank 
there was a tangled framework through 
which the water rushed with some vio 
lence. Three times Kazan fought to work 
his way through that tangle, and three 
times his efforts ended in sudden plunges 
into the water. All this time Broken 
looth did not move. When at last Kazan 
gave up the attack, the old eygineer 
slipped over the edge of the dam and 
disappeared under the water. He had 
learned that Kazan, like the lynx, could 
not fight in the water, and he spread the 
news among the members of his colony 

Gray Wolf and Kazan returned to 
the windfall, and lay down in the warm 
sun. Half an hour later, Broken Tooth 
drew himself out on the opposite shore 
of the pond. He was followed by 
other beavers. Across the water they re- 
sumed their work as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The middle of the pond was their 
dead-line. Across this not one of them 


passed. 

The first fierce animus had worn itself 
from Kazan’s blood, and he now 
watched the beavers closely. He had 


learned that they were not fighters. 
[hey were many to one, and yet they ran 
from him like a lot of rabbits. Broken 
footh had not even struck at him, and 
slowly it grew upon him that these in 
vading creatures that used both the 
water and land would have to be hunted 
as he stalked the rabbit and the par 
tridge. 

Early in the afternoon he slipped off 
into the bush, followed by Gray Wolf. 
He had often begun the stalking of a 
rabbit by moving away from it, and he 
employed this wolf trick now with the 
beavers. Beyond the windfall he turned 
and began trotting up the creek, with 
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the wind. For a quarter of a mile the 
creek was deeper than it had ever been. 
One of their old fording places was 
completely submerged, and at last Kazan 
plunged in and swam across, leaving 
Gray Wolf to wait for him on the wind- 
fall side of the stream. 

Alone he made his way quickly in the 
direction of the dam, traveling two hun- 
dred yards back from the creek. ‘Twenty 
yards below the dam a dense thicket of 
alder and willow grew close to the creek, 
and Kazan took advantage of this. He 
approached within a leap or two of the 
dam without being seen, and crouched 
close to the ground, ready to spring 
forth when the opportunity came. Most 
of the beavers were now working in the 


water. The four or five still on shore 





were close to the water, and some dis- 
tance up-stream. 

After a wait of several minutes Kazan 
was almost on the point of staking every- 
thing on a wild rush upon his enemies, 
when a movement on the dam attracted 
his attention. Half-way out, two or three 
beavers were at work strengthening the 
central structure with cement. Swift as 
a flash Kazan darted from his cover to 
the shelter behind the dam, Here the 
water was very shallow, the main por- 
tion of the stream finding a passage close 
to the opposite shore. Nowhere did it 
reach to his belly as he waded out. He 
was completely hidden from the beavers, 
and the wind was in his favor. The 
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noise of running water drowned what 
little sound he made. 

Soon he heard the beaver workmen 
over him. The branches of the fallen 
birch gave him a footing, and he clam 
bered up. A moment later his head and 
shoulders appeared above the top of th 
dam. 

Scarce an arm’s length away, Broke1 
Tooth was forcing into place a three 
foot length of poplar as big around as 
a man’s arm. He was so busy that he did 
not hear or see Kazan. Another beaver 
gave the warning as he plunged into th« 












Kazan's head and shoulders 
appeared above the top of the dam 


pond. Broken Tooth looked up, and his 
eyes met Kazan’s bared fangs. There 
was no time to turn. He threw himself 
back, but it was a moment too late. 
Kazan was upon him. His long fangs 
sank deep into Broken Tooth’s neck. 
3ut the old beaver had thrown himself 
back far enough to make Kazan lose his 
footing. At the same moment his chisel 
like teeth got a firm hold of the loose 
skin at Kazan’s throat. Thus clinched, 
with Kazan’s long teeth buried almost 
to the beaver’s jugular, they plunged 
down into the deep water of the pond 

Broken Tooth weighed sixty pounds 
The instant he struck the water he was 
in his element, and holding tenaciously 
to the grip he had secured on Kazan’s 
neck, he sank like a chunk. of iron. 
Kazan was pulled completely under 
The water rushed into his mouth, his 
ears. eyes. and nose. He was blinded. 
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ind his a roaring tumult 
But instead of struggling to free him 
self, he held his breath, and buried his 
teeth deeper. 

(he fighting pair touched the soft 
bottom, and for a moment floundered in 
the mud. Then Kazan loosened his hold. 
He was fighting for his own life now- 
and not for Broken Tooth’s. With all 
the strength of his powerful limbs he 
struggled to break loose—to rise to the 
surface, to fresh air, to life. He 
clamped his jaws shut, knowing that to 
breathe was to die. On land he could 
have freed himself from Broken Tooth’s 
hold without an effort. But under water 
the old beaver’s grip was more deadly 
than would have been the fangs of a 
lynx ashore. 

There was a sudden swirl of water 
as a second beaver circled close about the 
fighters. Had he closed in with Broken 
Tooth, Kazan’s struggles would have 
quickly ceased. But Nature had not in- 
tended him for a fighter, any more than 
that same Nature had foreseen the day 
when Broken Tooth would be fighting 
with fang. The old patriarch had no 
particular reason now for holding Kazan 
down. He was not vengeful. He did not 
thirst for blood or death. Finding that 
he was free, and that this strange enemy 
that had twice leaped upon him could 
do him no harm, he loosed his hold. 

It was not a moment too soon for 
Kazan. He was struggling weakly when 
he rose to the surface of the water. 
Three-quarters drowned, he succeeded 
in raising his forepaws over a slender 
branch that projected from the dam. 
This gave him time to fill his lungs with 
air, and to cough forth the water that 
had almost ended his existence. 

For ten minutes he clung to the 
branch before he dared to attempt the 
short swim ashore. When he reached the 
bank he dragged himself up feebly. All 
the strength was gone from his body. 
His legs shook. His jaws hung loose. 
He was beaten—completely beaten. And 
a creature without a fang had worsted 
him. He felt the abasement of it. 
Drenched and slinking, he went to the 
windfall, lay down in the sun, and 


senses were 


waited for Gray Wolf. 
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IV 


Days followed in which Kazan’s de 
sire to destroy his beaver enemies became 
the consuming passion of his life. Each 
day the dam became more formidable 
Cement work in the water was carried 
on by the beavers swiftly and safely 
Ihe water in the pond rose higher each 
twenty-four hours, and the pond grew 
steadily wider. The water had now been 
turned into the depression that encircled 
the windfall, and in another week or 
two, if the beavers continued their work, 
Kazan’s and Gray Wolf’s home would 
be nothing more than a small island in 
the center of a wide area of submerged 
Swamp. 

Ceaselessly Kazan watched his oppor 
tunity to leap upon incautious members 
of Broken Tooth’s tribe. The third day 
after the struggle under the water he 
killed a big beaver that approached 
too close to the willow thicket. The fifth 
day, two of the young beavers wandered 
into the flooded depression back of the 
windfall, and Kazan caught them in 
shallow water and tore them into pieces. 
After these successful assaults the bea 
vers began to work mostly at night. This 
was Kazan’s advantage, for he was a 
night-hunter. Two consecutive nights he 
killed a beaver. Counting the young, 
he had killed seven when the otter came. 

Never had Broken Tooth been placed 
between two deadlier or more ferocious 
enemies than the two that now assailed 
him. On shore, Kazan was his master be 
cause of his swiftness, keener scent, and 
fighting trickery. In the water, the otter 
was still a greater menace. He was swift 
er than the fish he caught for food. His 
teeth were like steel needles. He was so 
sleek and slippery that it would have 
been impossible for the beavers to hold 
him with their chisel-like teeth could 
they have caught him. 

The otter, like the beaver, possessed 
no hunger for blood. Yet in all the 
northland he was the greatest destroyer 
of their kind—an even greater destroyer 
than man. He came and passed like a 
plague, and it was in the coldest of win 
ter that greatest destruction came with 
him. In those days he did not assault 
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One of the older beavers waddled up through the deepening mud close to Kazan’s ambush. In two 
leaps, Kazan was upon him, with Gray Wolf a leap behind 
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the beavers in their snug houses. He did 
what man could do only with dynamite 

-he made an embrasure through their 
dam. Swiftly the water would fall, the 
surface ice would crash down, and the 
beaver houses would be left out of water. 
hen followed death for the beavers 
starvation and cold. 

With the protecting water gone from 
about their houses, the drained pond a 
chaotic mass of broken ice, and the tem- 
perature forty or fifty degrees below 
zero, they died within a few hours. For 
the beaver, with his thick coat of fur, 
can stand less cold than man. Through 
all the long winter the water about his 
home is necessary to him. 

But it was summer now, and Broken 
looth and his colony had no very great 
fear of the otter. It would them 
some labor to repair the damage he did, 
but there was plenty of food, and it was 
warm. For two days the otter frisked 
alout the dam and the deep water of the 
pond. 

Meanwhile the beavers continued their 
work with greater caution. The water in 
the pond had now risen to a point where 
the engineers had begun the construction 
of three lodges. On the third day, the 
destructive instinct of the otter began 
its work. He commenced to examine the 
dam, close down to the foundation. It was 
not long before he found a weak spot to 
begin work upon, and with his small 
teeth and bullet-like head he started his 
drilling operations. Inch by inch he 
worked his way through the dam, bur- 
rowing and gnawing over and under the 
timbers, and always through the cement. 
he round hole he made was fully seven 
inches in diameter. In six hours he had 
cut it through the five-foot base of the 
dam. 

A torrent of water began to rush from 
the pond, as if forced out by an hy- 
draulic pump. Within thirty minutes 
the water in the pond had fallen per- 
ceptibly, and the force of the water pour- 
ing through the hole was constantly in- 
creasing the outlet. In another half hour 
the three lodges, 


cost 


the foundations of 


which had been laid in about ten inches 
of water, stood on mud. 
Not until Broken 


Tooth discovered 
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that the water was receding from about 
the houses did he take alarm. He vw 
thrown into a panic, and very soon every 
beaver in the colony was tearing ex« 
edly about the pond. They forgot Kazan 
and Gray Wolf. Several of the younge! 
members of the colony drew themselves 
ashore on the windfall side of the pond, 
and one of the older beavers waddled 
up through the deepening mud close to 
Kazan’s ambush. In two leaps Kazan 
was upon him, with Gray Wolf a leap 
behind. The short, fierce struggle in th 
mud was seen by the other beavers, and 
they crossed swiftly to the opposite side 
of the pond. 

The water had receded to half of its 
greatest width before Broken Tooth and 
his workers discovered the breach in the 
wall of the dam. The work of repair 
was begun at once. For this work sticks 
and brush of considerable size were nec- 
essary, and to reach this material the 
beavers were compelled to drag their 
heavy bodies through the ten or fifteen 
yards of soft mud left by the falling 
water. 

Peril of fang no longer kept them 
back. Instinct told them that they were 
fighting for their existence—that if the 
embrasure were not filled up and th: 
water kept in the pond they would very 
be completely exposed to their 
enemies. 

It was a day of slaughter for Gray 
Wolf and Kazan. They killed two more 
beavers in the mud close to the willows. 
Then they crossed the creek below the 
dam, and cut three beavers to pieces. 

Late in the afternoon the slaughter 
ended. Broken Tooth and his courageous 
engineers had at last repaired the breach, 
and the water in the pond began to rise. 

Half a mile up the creek the big otter 
was squatted on a log basking in the last 
glow of the setting sun. To-morrow he 
would go down to the dam and do over 
again his work*of destruction. That was 
his method. For him it was play. 

But that strange and unseen arbiter 
of the forests, called O-ee-ki,—‘“‘the 
Spirit,” by those who speak the wild 
tongue, looked down at last with mercy 
upon Broken Tooth and his death- 
stricken tribe. For in that last glow of 
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sunset Kazan and Gray Wolf slipped 
stealthily up the creek—to find the otter 
basking half asleep on the log. 


\ 


The day’s work, a full stomach, and 
the pool of warm sunlight in which he 
lay had all combined to make the otter 
sleepy. He was as motionless as the log 
on which he had stretched himself. He 
was big, and gray, and old. For ten years 
he had lived to prove his cunning supe- 
rior to that of man. Vainly traps had 
been set for him. Wily trappers had built 
narrow sluice-ways of rock and tree in 
small streams for him, but the old otter 
had foiled their cunning, and escaped 
the steel jaws waiting at the lower end 
of each sluice. 

But this was summer. No _ trapper 
would have killed him now, for his pelt 
was worthless. Nature and instinct both 
told him this. At this season he did not 
dread man, for there was no man to 
dread. So he lay asleep on the log, 
oblivious to everything but the comfort 
of sleep, and the warmth of the sun. 

Soft-footed, searching still for signs 
of the furry enemies who had invaded 
his domain, Kazan slipped along the 
creek, Gray Wolf ran close at his shoul- 
der. They made no sound, and the wind 
was in their favor—bringing the scents 
towards them. It brought the otter smell. 
To Kazan and Gray Wolf it was the 
scent of the water animal, rank and 
fishy, and they took it for the beaver. 
They advanced still more cautiously. 
Then Kazan saw the big otter asleep 
on the log, and he gave the warning to 
Gray Wolf. She stopped, her head 
thrown up, while Kazan advanced. 

The otter stirred uneasily. It was 
growing dusk. The golden pool of sun- 
light had faded away. Back in the dark- 
ening timber an owl greeted night with 
its first low call. The otter breathed 
deeply. His whiskered muzzle twitched. 
He was awakening—stirring—when Ka- 
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zan leaped upon him. Face to face, in 
fair fight, the old otter could have given 
a good account of himself. But there 
was no chance now. The wild itself had 
for the first time in his life become his 
deadliest enemy. It was not man now— 
but O-ee-ki, the Spirit, that had laid its 
hand upon him. And from the Spirit 
there was no escape. 

Kazan’s fangs sank into his soft jug 
ular. Perhaps the otter died without 
knowing what it was that had leaped 
upon him. For he died—quickly—and 
Kazan and Gray Wolf went on their 
way, hunting still for enemies to slaugh 
ter, and not knowing that in the otter 
they had killed the one ally which would 
have driven the beavers from their 
swamp home. 

The days that followed grew more and 
more hopeless for Kazan and Gray 
Wolf. With the otter gone, Broken 
Tooth and his tribe held the winning 
hand. Each day the water backed a lit 
tle farther into the depression surround 
ing the windfall. By the middle of July 
only a narrow strip of land connected 
the windfall hummock with the dry land 
of the swamp. In deep water the beavers 
now worked unmolested. Inch by inch 
the water rose, until there came a day 
when it overflowed the connecting strip. 

For the last time Kazan and Gray 
Wolf passed from their windfall home. 
and traveled up the stream between the 
two ridges. The creek held a new mean 
ing for them now, and as they traveled 
they sniffed its odors and listened to its 
sounds with an interest they had never 
known before. It was an interest mingled 
a little with fear, for something in the 
manner in which the beavers had beaten 
them reminded Kazan and Gray Wolf 
of man. And that night, when in the 
radiance of the big white moon they 
came within scent of the beaver colony, 
they turned quickly northward into the 
plains. Old Broken Tooth had taught 
them to respect the handiwork of his 
tribe. 


Next month’s Kazan story is called ‘‘/Just 


Beast.’’ 


And the beast walks on two legs 
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A Pink 
Feather 
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ITHIN the year, Ida M. Evans has won from comparative obscu- 
rity as a writer to a high place among the stars. This has been 
achieved with perfectly told stories of the effect of fine feathers on 
those who work presents a new element: four 
people—a girl, two women and a man—on the other side of the plate- 
We would be perfectly safe in offering 


with them. Here she 


glass-window display of millinery. 


and a large slice of its coal mines, 


a prize to the person who could guess the ending. 
HE assistant window trimmer 
of the Ultra Excellence 





| Feather Company had learned 


—= his trade at a ten-by-twelve 
drygoods-and-notions store in Stennett. 
lowa, where the chief implements of 
artistic endeavor were a yard or so of 
sateen and scraps of Japanese lanterns. 
Naturally, when the head trimmer’s ill 
ness gave him his first opportunity, he ran 
amuck, and poured five wheelbarrows of 
pink plumes into the plate-glassed ex 
panse—plumes of that delicate shell 
pink which fades at a touch of the sun 
and gathers soil so easily that salesgirls 
have strict orders to keep stock of that 


color wrapped in white tissue paper 
while showing it to customers. 
“Aint that some window?” he de- 


manded in the fiercely joyous tone of 
one whose long-stinted appetite for riot- 
ous beauty had been sated at last. 

“Looks like a pink ocean!’ enthusi- 
astically declared Maybelle as she slyly 
tried a long pink spray above her ear 
muff coils of black hair. 

Geraldine Meggs, daughter of Wil- 
liam J. Meggs, who owned four trusts 
—sugar, gum, vinegar and furniture- 
a goodly share of his country’s railroads 


glimpsed the pink radiance as she swept 
listlessly from her puce-and-brown lim- 
ousine to the establishment of M. Flange, 
the corsetier, which adjoined the feather 
store. Involuntarily she paused. Her 
lightish-lashed, greenish-gray eyes glis- 
tened as much as was possible to their 
palish depths. 

Miss Meggs was not in the habit of 
patronizing shops that vulgarly tagged 
‘their wares and spread them out for 
common view. She was hatted at a place 
farther up the street, at a suite of classic- 
ally elegant rooms on the tenth floor of 
a marble-and-mahogany skyscraper 
where you had to be introduced by Brad- 
street and Harry Lehr, and had to show 
the title deed of a marble-fagaded cot- 
tage at Newport, before Mme. Jeannette 
would allow you to pass from the 
bronze-frescoed and Flemish-oaked re- 
ception room to the inner sanctuary 
where Virot and Georgette were pedes- 
taled. But the pinkiness drew her as a 
green gauze fly draws a hungry bass 
from its retreat under the willow-shaded 
bank. 

Pink, so sales-coaxing milliners and 
sycophantic modistes assured her, suited 
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Geraldine Meggs stared. All that beauty shops and retired actresses promise to make you if 
you sleep, eat, drink, rub, scrub, bathe, breathe, pray, paint and New-think, Millicent was. 
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her blonde coloring as royal purple 
ermine. Geraldine’s though 
not lustrous, were fairly colored with 
common sense. She gazed bitterly in the 
mirror—or resignedly, according to her 
mood—and adduced from the homage- 
ful advice that she was less nondescript 
in pink than in other hues. 

William Meggs could burn a first 
mortgage every time the Anti-fly Society 
executed a swat, and still not see his feet 
turn poor-house-ward. He could move the 
Democratic platform over to the Republi 
can headquarters—and vice-versa—two 
weeks before the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November. At the lan- 
guid wabbling of his fat yellow fore 
finger, twenty newspapers turned a 
double somersault, reversing their edi 
torial policies. Yet he had not been able 
to give his daughter and only child that 
come-hither look which is more soul- 
satisfying than diamonds, and more 
heart-solacing than religion. And though 
he loved her and had made.a will in her 
favor, he was conscious of a feeling of 
irritation every time his eyes rested upon 
her profile. 

“Tl wonder—” Geraldine lingered, dis- 
regarding an already past-due appoint- 
ment with M. Flange, who, by reason 
of a sleek smile, a suave personality and 
a sleek black toupee, was able to sell 
satin-swathed whale-bones for several 
times their weight in gold. Wistfully 
and thoughtfully she stared at one long, 
exquisite plume which the assistant win- 
dow trimmer had planted, with the wis- 
dom of genius, exactly in the center of 
the display. 

In the united kingdom of millinery 
flora and fauna, that feather was the 
same piece de résistange that William J. 
Meggs constituted in finance. It was 
long, wide, heavy, with a sinuosity of 
fluffiness that made you think of a pink- 
lake rippled by an indolent 
spring breeze. Along each side of the 
halving purple stem lay _ rose-hued 
shadows. The overhanging head was the 
rare deep pink of a June dawn when the 
sun has just shimmered away the gray 
The outer edges of the 


suits eyes, 


watered 


night mist. 


long filaments were the pale pink of 
dew-polished apple blossoms. 


Enough 
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beauty, surely, to offset deficiencies o 
feature and complexion. And pink e1 
livened her, so everyone said. 

In Geraldine’s greenish-gray eyes lay 
strongly the light of common sense. But 
human nature can give common sens¢ 
all the trumps and most of the high 
suit, and sometimes get away with the 
odd trick. And when love and longing 
tamper with the card, there is 
danger that a slam will be recorded 
regardless of facts. Geraldine knew—o! 
with dreary, common-sense certainty 
that her nose was lengthily un-Grecian 
that no M. Flange could whalebone her 
thin flatness of form into sufficient liss 
someness to quicken a man’s blood, that 
only the rouging glamour of her father’s 
millions made her pale cheeks and lips 
kissable possibilities. All this she knew 
as well as that sugar cannot turn sour 
cream sweet. Nevertheless— 

Imaginatively, Geraldine curled that 
feather around a broad, drooping white 
Milan brim, faced that brim with pink 
charmeuse, stuck a coral pin through the 
crown, and set the whole above her sal- 
lowly pale face. Imaginatively she wore 
it in the presence of a certain Mr. Grin- 
nell Clarke. Imaginatively she called in- 
to his keen brown eyes an alert appre 
ciative light in place of the uninterested 
courtesy of expression which she had 
hitherto received from them. Imagina- 
tively she lost the gaucherie of tongue 
and bearing that along with money had 
been her birthright. 

Beside Geraldine Meggs, so close that 
a patched black calf-skin shoe rubbed 
against a delicate brown doeskin pump, 
stood Maggie Clancy, also feather-smit- 
ten. Maggie’s father had been a hod 
carrier. Folks well acquainted with him 
were quite sure that at present he was 
carrying coals for a cloven-hoofed in- 
dividual who was none too pleased at 
having to give house-room to the disputa- 
tious brute. Four months before, a scaf 
folding and Mike Clancy had _ parted 
company to the discomfiture of Mike, 
and to the relief (though she weepingly 
protested otherwise at the funeral and 
in front of the jury) of Maggie’s mother. 
Clancy’s wages, irregular because of the 
gentleman’s meager inclination for la- 
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bor, had been spent wholly for Clancy. 
Clothes for the small Clancys, rent, 
groceries and such necessary incidentals 
of family life, he left placidly to Mrs. 
Clancy’s skill with the scrub-brush and 
wash-board, and Maggie’s wages as er- 
rand girl. 

A hodcarrier, it seems, can be as un- 
fortunate as a billionaire in procuring 
profiles for his offspring. Maggie’s nose 
sunk where it should have level, 
and spread where every law of sym 
metry called for narrowness, and turned 
up squattily when a straight little tip 
would have steered her so much more 
pleasantly through the world. Her eyes 
were small, grayish-green, and lashed 
in stubbly yellow. Her hair was not 
red, yellow or brown, but a streaked 
conglomeration of all three colors that 
she rolled at the base of her head in 
a bologna-sausage effect. 

Maggie was fourteen, eight 
younger than Geraldine. Altogether too 
youthful to wear a feather a yard or 


been 


years 


more long, altogether too near the 
broken paling that separates poverty 


from penury to be able to buy one fila- 
ment of that feather. But her patched 
shirt-waist swelled above the same wist- 
ful longing that inflated the silk-encased 
breast of the other. And so, though she 
was perfectly aware that Mme. Rosaline 
had ordered her to deliver Mrs. Million- 
bilt’s green net dinner-gown in exactly 
one hour and forty minutes, so as to be 
back in time to take out Miss Vanastor’s 
ciel chiffon negligée by three o’clock, 
Maggie and the long tan cardboard box 
leaned against the window glass, and the 
small grayish-green eyes contracted with 
bitter desire as they beheld the heavenly 
pink lusciousness of that feather. 

For Maggie too singled out the central 
plume for visualization purposes. She 
put it on a hat, and the hat on her head. 
Any hat. Two streets over, in Boscoop- 
er’s basement, there was a sale of just- 
the-same-as-chip at thirty-nine cents. Or 
she could put it on the rained-on, 
snowed-on felt shape of last winter. Or 
the sun-warped, age-bleached straw 
thing which topped her head at present. 
That feather would conceal any hat. It 
would cover the crown in a pink cloud, 
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fall over the brim in colorific profusion. 

And who would notice such trifles as 
snub features and freckles when that 
pink glory floated above? Oh, Maggie 
knew to the last degree of snub-flatness 
just how far her squashy face varied 
from the line of beauty. People who 
grow up in the sudsy shadow of the 
washboard learn early to see things as 
they are, not as they ought to be. Never- 
theless, Maggie had a latent conviction 
that she looked nice in pink. That is, 
not nice, but not so badly as she did in 
muggy brown or dull, dark blue. 

“T wish—” Maggie sighed plaintively. 
If she could appear before Mr. Grin- 
nell Clarke, enhanced by such pinky, 
fluffy, lovely lusciousness! He was the 
lawyer who was taking care of her 
mother’s claim for damages against the 
owners of the scaffold that had dropped 
Mike Clancy into the next world. In the 
past, Maggie had not cared greatly for 
finery. Potatoes and gravy had loomed 
more largely than millinery in her de- 
sires. But now! Though Maggie duti- 
fully and decorously regretted her fa- 
ther’s pell-mell descent down the side of 
a twelve-story building, she felt that it 
had not been an entirely wasted per- 
formance since because of it she had 
become acquainted with Mr. Clarke, and 
learned what emotional tumult the sight 
of a man’s smoothly parted brown hair 
can produce. 

He couldn’t treat her any more def- 
erentially if she wore a drayload of pink 
feathers. Already his manner was the 
quintessence of courtesy. Didn’t he al- 
ways address her as “Miss Clancy,” just 
as if she were sombody, instead of a 
snub-nosed errand girl? Didn’t he pull 
out chairs for her and her mother when 
they came to his office, just as if they 
were folks who were in the habit of hav- 
ing chairs offered to them? And didn’t 
his dark brown eyes rest upon her, snub 
nose, patched blue dress and all, with 
an expression every bit as kindly as the 
one that Mme. Rosalie reserved for Mrs. 
Millionbilt ? 

Maggie’s breast swelled almost to 
bursting. Maggie’s heart went flippety- 
flop. Who could say what sort of gleam 
would replace that kindliness if he but 
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beheld her adorned by a yard or mort 
of pink featheriness! “Oh, I wish—’’ 
sighed Maggie burstingly, while Geral- 
dine Meggs was sighing, “I wonder—” 

And then two imaginations quit work 
at precisely the same moment. Between 
the black calfskin and the brown doe- 
skin pushed the chic pearl-buttoned gray 
suede boots of Millicent Lowry. 

“O-oh! AWy-y-y-y!” audibly admired 
Miss Lowry. She settled her No. 3-B’s 
for a lengthy stay, and forgot absolutely 
that Mr. Grinnell Clarke had pleadingly 
requested her not to take more than an 
hour and fifteen minutes, because he de 
sired a certain page of foolscap typed in 
time for him to take it to the courtroom 
that afternoon. 

Geraldine Megys, turning about 
haughtily when the gray suede pushed 
against the brown doeskin, forgot her 
displeasure in quick, aching envy. She 
stared. And the gleam of imaginative 
faded from Maggie’s grayish 
green She recognized Millicent, 
having seen her in Mr. Clarke’s office 
on several There had been 
more than one painful night when Mag 
gie had tried to sleep with a wire clothes 
pin clamped firmly on her snub nose in 
a frantic effort to remold it after the 
shape of Millicent’s. 

All that beauty shops and retired 
prominent actresses promise to make you 
if you sleep, drink, eat, rub, scrub, bathe, 
breathe, pray, paint, and New-think a 
ording to their formulas, Millicent was, 
without effort or volition. Perhaps her 
parents were the ordinary middle-class 
stock that most of the United States 
owns. Millicent’s nose testified to un 
wavering descent from Aphrodite. Her 
hair was not red, brown, or yellow, but 
a glowing, glinting blend of the three 
Her chin was a dimpled mound of 
whiteness. Her eyes were as blue as vio 
lets, lapus lazuli, forget-me-nots, sum 
mer sky, and all other standard blue 
material for similes stirred together in 
one charm-suggesting wordiness. Her 
cheeks were of that rose-satin quality 
ind rounded contour that can demolish 
the stoutest newspaper barricade and 
bring to life the mumified politeness of 
a rush-time-crowded street-car 
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Millicent too was partial to pink, as 
her hat evidenced—a _ wide-brimmed, 
drooping panama voluminously swathed 
and draped with pink chiffon and bound 
criss-crossly with wreaths of pink roses: 
not at all the sort of hat to wear at 
noon on a busy city street. Geraldine 
Meggs and her friends reserved such 
textile and color delicacies for garden 
parties and afternoon concerts. More 
over, both chiffon and roses were faded 
ind dust-streaked. But Geraldine—and 
ilmost everyone else—had_ to 
that the face below was apology for any 


concet le 


headgear. 

Millicent was quite unconscious of the 
envy that double-flanked her. She knew 
that Geraldine Meggs was in the world 
he name popped at her every Sunday 
from the society page of the World. And 
she was disgustedly familiar with the 
names of Maggie, Benny, Kitty, Joey, 
Nelly and Michael Clancy. Only twenty 
short minutes ago, she had crinkled her 
lovely white forehead crossly and de 
cided that some one ought to pass a law 
forbidding scrubwomen with a surplus- 
age of children to bother lawyers and 
their stenographers. Ten or more fools- 
cap pages were usually type-slaughtered 
before Millicent’s manicured fingers got 
all those names in their proper sequence 
and entirety. If she didn’t omit Joey. 
Kitty was missing. If Kitty clicked into 
place, Michael was overlooked. 

But nothing about the slim, prim, 
brown-clothed, pale-cheeked  insignifi- 
cance beside her clamored of Society. 
And Millicent never looked particularly 
at the homely, shabby little girl who 
tiptoed after her slovenly, sobbing 
mother into Mr. Clarke’s inner mahog- 
any sanctum. 

Millicent’s fancy reached immediate 
tentacles for that central feather, ripped 
the dusty, faded swathings of chiffon 
from the Panama, and laid in place the 
seductive plume. “O-oh, I wish—” 
gurgled Millicent in delirious longing. 
How she would Jove to flaunt that 
peachy-pink ravishment in front of Mr 
Grinnell Clarke! Maybe then he 


wouldn’t be convulsed with poignant re- 
morse for certain uncalled-for remarks ! 
Maybe he 


wouldn’t bite the dust! 
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Wouldn’t his eyes bulge with approval ? 
Oh, Millicent had learned in twenty 
years of mirror-communion the last 
alluring degree of her many charms. 
She knew that a long pink feather har 
monized with them as a taxicab harmon- 
izes with a chorus girl. 

Just then the wrinkled, bald-headed 
manager - of the Ultra Excellence 
Feather Company returned from the 
wholesale house half a mile north where 
he had spent the morning selecting mid- 
summer novelties. At sight of that ex- 
cessively pink window, he turned more 
purplish than any gloaming 
dreamed about by poet or lithograph de- 
signer, and shot inside the store so tem- 
pestuously that the plate-glass door shiv- 
ered behind him. Ten seconds later, a 
pale-gilled assistant window trimmer 
was tearfully and hastily replacing five 
wheelbarrows of pink feathers in tissue 
paper wrappings. 

But Destiny had used them. 


ever 


II 


Millicent sighed aggrievedly. Stenog- 
raphy, though affording plenty of pink 


chiffon, would not encompass some 
eighty-seven dollars worth of pink 


feather. It was very unkind of fate to 
give a girl the face intended for such 
an aureole and not the means to buy one. 
Life was a cruel business, anyway, and 
the chiffon on her hat was so dusty that 
she was positively ashamed to wear it 
another day. And she had a date for a 
joy-ride that night! 

Millicent guessed she’d run over to 
Boscooper’s and get five yards of fresh. 
Boscooper’s asked an outrageous price 
for some slimpsy stuff—narrow too, and 
not exactly the right shade of pink. Mil- 
licent ran over to five other places before 
she found the right pink of the correct 
width at the proper price. 

Two hours and twenty-five minutes 
was the time that Millicent took for 
lunch that day. And when she finally 
got back to the typewriter, she was so 
long disentangling plumes and chiffon 
from under her lovely hair, that it was 
simply impossible to type all the little 
Clancys in time for the foolscap pages 
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to be filed that afternoon as Mr. Clarke 
had planned. So the case of Mary Clancy 
versus Jennings & Company was post 
poned until the next month’s term of 
court instead of being called the follow- 
ing week. 

Maggie Clancy picked up the tan 
cardboard box containing Mrs. Million 
bilt’s green net gown, and proceeded on 
her way. Being peevish because of pink 
feathers, straight noses and other things 
that life barbarously withheld, she did 
not hurry. Maggie, in fact, dallied. So 
it was late when the cie/ negligée was 
finally delivered. Mme. Rosalie raved. 
Two other gowns had to be delivered 
that day, and Maggie could just march 
along with them if it took her till mid 
night. With sullen-pouched underlip, 
Maggie marched along, and didn’t reach 
home till nine-thirty, cross, tired, hun 
gry, but still feather-covetous. 

“a asked determinedly be 
tween gulps of warmed-over carrot and 
veal stew, “if the. court gives you an 
awful lot of damages, can I have two 
dollars to buy a pink feather? I want 
one—” 

Mrs. Clancy un-bent from the basket 
of clean wash that she was folding. 
“No, you can’t,” she shrieked. “Aint 
you ashamed? And your pa dead only 
four months! Every single red cent of 
those damages goes into a house and a 
bit of ground to raise garden on!” 

Geraldine Meggs, being accustomed 
to buy anything her whim demanded, 
went inside the store, and ordered the 
feather sent out that afternoon to the 
five stories of white marble, Bokharas, 
bronze bric-a-brac, tapestries, Coreggios, 
rosewood and upholstery that she and 
her father called home. Her mother had 
left it years before for one altogether 
of white marble. 

Geraldine ordered the feather so dis 
piritedly that Maybelle whispered to 
Flo, as she pulled her pencil from a 
black ear-muff: ‘Say, Congress aint 
passed a law making pink the national 
mourning color, has it?” 

Afterward, Geraldine kept her ap 
pointment with M. Flange, spent twentv 
minutes with Mme. Jeannette, dropped 
into a tea-room for two wafers and a cup 


she 
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of Ceylon that cost a third as much as 
Maggie earned in a week, attended half 
of a performance given for the benefit 
of needy suffragettes, motored home, 
changed from the brown cloth gown in 
which she was sallowly insignificant to 
a draped, slit, hobbled confection of 
gray-blue satin in which she was insig- 
nificantly knew it—and 
then motored across the city to a recep- 
tion where tango, tea, cocktails, Annie 
Besant, suffragism, servants and_ the 
evanescence of the silk petticoat were 
considered languidly or 4 la Tanguay, 
according to the temperament of the 
considerers. 

Coming home, the chauffeur tried to 
save time by cutting through the 
crowded business streets instead of the 
roundabout boulevard, which just then 
was blocked by a parade. A policeman 
kept the car at a curbing for several 
minutes while a jam of traffic ahead 
disentangled. Geraldine glanced about 
impatiently, then leaned forward, smil- 
ing. Grinnell Clarke was walking past. 
And at once she leaned back, unsmiling. 
Beside him walked a girl wearing a big, 
drooping, pink-chiffon-draped hat. Ger- 
aldine recognized her as the pretty girl 
who had stood beside her earlier in the 
day. She was talking animatedly. “I’m 
awfully sorry,” she was saying with a 
tone in which defiance and contrition 
held equal sway. ‘“But—this is Wednes- 
day night, you know. And I had some 
shopping to attend to—” 

They were so close that Geraldine 
could see how the pink of the girl’s 
cheeks splashed into the surrounding 
white in that peculiar wavering irregu 
larity that rouge can never quite effect. 

“Wednesday night?” Grinnell Clarke 
repeated as though puzzled. “Oh—yes. 
I understand. Well, I guess it doesn’t 
matter greatly.” He smiled.down at the 
pretty, pouting face. His eyes held an 
appreciative, quizzical light—much the 
sort of light that. Geraldine had imagin- 
atively called into them several hours 
before. She watched the pink hat until 
it was lost in the distance of the crowded 


sallow—and 


street. 
So that was why he had been engaged, 
or too busy, or disinclined, whenever her 
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father had asked him up for dinner 
late ly ! 

Her father’s interest had preceded her 
own. William J. Meggs could scent 
brains as a bloodhound scents raw meat, 
and he tried to annex all that he sniffed. 
By hitching other men’s cleverness to 
and controlling the united 
amount, he had acquired his four trusts 
Young Clarke whipped one of his highly 
paid barristers in a small but pivotal 
case. William J. Meggs took a look at 
him, recognized certain signs of poten 
tiality of intellect, and went out of his 
way to be amiable. But he remained 
quite ignorant of the complexity of emo- 
tion that almost immediately upheaved 
his daughter’s heart. 

Phat night William J. 
across an expanse of mauve orchid cen 
ter-piece and solid silver cordons, and 
scowled in distaste. Good Lord! 
Couldn’t Geraldine, with all the money 
at her command, find a dressmaker or 
a brand of cold cream that would make 
her seem a little less like a stilted sug 
gestion of dust - to - dust - and-ashes-to- 
Sallow, listless, almost 
tied! It was a blamed good thing that 
she had money. She had neither gump 
tion or looks enough to marry or even 
to wedge herself behind a counter of a 
department store. 

An hour later, Geraldine’s maid held 
out the pink feather. ““This came out this 
afternoon,’’—questioningly. 

Geraldine took it silently, twined it 
listlessly through her fingers. The maid 
waited a minute; then understanding 
that Miss Meggs was not inclined at that 
moment to tell what she desired done 
with the feather, she busied herself in 
another room. 

Geraldine looked at it drearily. It 
was malevolent of life to give a girl 
money for feathers, and spitefully with- 
hold the complexion and eyes that could 
use them to advantage. Suddenly Ger 
aldine understood why some women, in 
stead of staying properly at home, march 
in parades and mount platforms, after 
the Eve-old fashion of women who, hav- 
ing missed happiness, demand in its 
place their “rights.” For one heroic 
minute Geraldine was a suffragist. And 


his own 


Meggs gazed 


ashes. 


ton gue- 














A PINK 
then, suddenly, she buried her face in 
the pink feather and wept bitterly, mis- 
erably, after the Eve-old fashion of 
women who would trade a dollar’s worth 
of “rights” for a nickel’s worth of hap 
piness. 

Water, whether rain or tears, does not 
improve a delicate fluffy feather. And a 
plume a yard or more in length hasn't 
half the moisture receptivity of a seven- 
by-seven square of cambric. In no time 
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egg. But Jane was thrifty. She took it, 
appraised it, and sold it two days later 
for one-third its value to her 
cousin, who lived in a suburb. The cousin 
gave it to a niece, Jennie, who worked at 
a telephone exchange. 

Jennie was rapturously joyful. She 
immediately got a bottle of jettine, and 
blacked a last-summer’s wide-brimmed 
purple hemp. Pink and black, you know, 
are an elegant combination that you can 


Se ond 





























Her eyes were very tired. 
finery. 





“You see,” 
And I never s’posed folks would pay any special attention to it.” 


she said, ‘‘we aint used to 
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at all, the apple blossom filaments were 
drenched, and the June-dawn head hung 
limp. 

The next morning, Miss Meggs gave 
her maid a feather that she had no more 
use for and didn’t care ever to see again. 
Jane, the maid, was forty-six years old, 
lean, lank and liver-spotted. She wore 
fleece-lined stockings all the year round, 
and a pink feather fitted into her ward- 
robe about as well as sugar fits a fried 


see clear across a park. Jettine is a 
treacherous article. Jennie wore the hat 
the following Sunday. The sun was hot. 
The jettine meltingly trickled in and 
about the feather, making smeary black 
streaks along the pin. Jennie cried, and 
re-sewed the feather so that the black 
streaks were underneath. The next Sun- 
day, the sun promised to shine and 
didn’t. Jennie was overtaken by the rain 
at the side of the park farthest from a 
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street-car or other shelter. More jettine 
washed into the feather, making a pink 
and black combination that was far from 
elegant. 

Jennie cried, and cut off the 
smeared portions. That made the feather 
sort of skimpy. Nothing for a girl to 
wear who worked in the swellest-dressed 
exchange in the city. Jennie was also 
skimped for that 
traded it to her landlady for room rent 

Mrs. Gustafson had greatly admired 
the breadth and length. You can cut 
away considerable feather, and still have 
considerable left, provided the feather 
was large enough in the beginning. But 
the color! Pink, even smudged, smeared 
pink, is nothing for a respectable, greasy, 
fleshy landlady to flaunt. Mrs. Gustafson 
put on a fresh dressing sacque, and went 
around the corner to the dyeing and 
cleaning shop. There her pleased smile 
shriveled. ‘‘Four dollars!” she shrilled 
unbelievingly. ‘Four dollars for dyeing 
one feather ?” 

“It is so very long,” 
young lady in champagne-colored linen 
who had charge. ‘We charge so much 
each inch of stem, y’know.” 

“Huh!” snorted Mrs. Gustafson, and 
chucked the feather back to its news 
paper wrapping. “Over at Mis’ Schmidt's 
I can get me a whole hat trimmed styl 
ish with black wings for three dollars 
and seventy-five cents. I’m trying to save 
money—not squander it.” 

Home she stalked, and pitched the 
feather into a closet, where it lay for 
two weeks until Mrs. Clancy found it 
at the end of her next semi-monthly day 
of washing and house-cleaning for Mrs. 
Gustafson. 

“Oh, la, I forgot all about that,” said 
Mrs. Gustafson. “Just fling it in that box 
of scraps. ’Taint no good.” 

Mrs. Clancy looked at it earnestly. A 
pink feather—that was what Maggie, 
poor youngster, had wanted. Though 
Mrs. Clancy had shrieked indignant de- 
nial to Maggie’s plaintive plea, secretly 
her maternal heart had hearkened. Mag- 
gie was a good girl, always bringing 
home her pay cheerfully. “What’ll you 
take for it?” Mrs. Clancy asked. ‘As 


most 


cash week, sO shi 


yawned the dlas: 


long as you don’t aim to use it.” 
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I'd look nice circus-parading myself 
in that, wouldn’t I?” good-naturedly 
laughed Mrs. Gustafson. ‘'Well—’’ She 
considered. Bedrabbled, now, but it had 
been an expensive feather. 

‘Oh—we-ell,—seein’ it’s 
Clancy, I'll say a dollar.”’ 

Mrs. Clancy considered, tired vision 
holding hard the feather, the dollar, and 
Maggie’s eager little face. A terrible lot 
of money! But Mr. Clarke had assured 
her that she would certainly get big 
damages. The case was called for the 
lay after the next. Mrs. Clancy took the 
edrabbled feather and twenty-five cents 
in payment for eleven hours of sinew- 
straining, muscle-aching work; and be- 
ing a mother as well as a scrub-woman, 
she was amply recompensed that night 
by the ecstatic surprise in Maggie’s eyes 


you, Mrs. 


{ 
I 


IT] 


Most of life’s gifts to Maggie had 
been bedrabbled. So she was not super 
critical. She spent two joyaus evenings 
sewing the feather on her hat. It was a 
lengthy task, owing to Maggie’s inexpe 
rience with such excess of trimming, and 
also the necessity of adjusting the weak 
parts of feather to the most presentable 
portions of hat. But there was more 
feather than hat, so she succeeded fairly 
well, and managed to allow about eight 
inches to dangle down over her squatty 
shoulders. 

“Tt looks nice,” said Mrs. Clancy. 
“Now crawl into bed. We’ve got to get 
up early so as to be down at court by 
ten o’clock.” 

But, although they rose early, and 
Mrs. Clancy, assisted valiantly by Mag- 
gie, scrubbed and cleaned the little Clan- 
cys with furious speed, they were almost 
late. Maggie donned the hat. Her face 
beamed. Mrs. Clancy eyed it dubiously. 
In the candid morning light, it didn’t 
look so congruous atop snub features. 
freckles and patched blue ginghata 
dress. But they were ready to start, and 
so she didn’t say anything. Maybe, she 
decided, it was because she wasn’t used 
to so much feather at close range. She 
guessed Maggie didn’t look any queerer 
than plenty of other people you met. 
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By this time, Mrs. Clancy knew the 
way pretty well through the intricacy of 
corridors, elevators and swinging doors 
that lay between street and court-room. 
She hurried, a child clinging to each 
hand. Mr. Clarke, astutely aware of the 
impressibility of juries, had warned her 
not to leave one at home. Her 
tired, seamed face, shone with bar soap 
and anticipation. Her very heart ached 
from the imminence of that damage 
money, and the house and the bit of 
ground that would ensue. Then she need 
scrub and wash only four days a week 
instead of seven. 

Behind her tripped Maggie, clutch- 
ing Joey and Kittie. Maggie’s little 
eyes, sparkling like grayish-green dia 
monds, shot athwartly. Were folks look 
ing? Maggie’s breast almost burst with 
joy. They were! In street car, in street, 
elevator, and corridors, they looked with 
satisfying intensity. 

At the end of the last corridor, Mr. 
Clarke was impatiently consulting his 
watch. Judges and juries wait not for 
complainants to scrub children. He 
smiled in relief when Mrs. Clancy ap- 
peared, and led the way immediately 
into the court-room. The whole family 
was inside before his glance took in 


face, a 


Maggie. From under the overhanging 
pinkiness, she smiled vaingloriously. 


Mr. Clarke’s eyes were certainly gleam- 
ing—they were bulging. No pork-mag- 
nate’s daughter ever sailed into the 
Court of Hanover with half the pride 
that Maggie sailed into the court-room. 

Mr. Clarke’s bulging eyes drew close 
together. He gritted his teeth with a 
vehemence suggesting profanity, and 
stepped hastily after her. But it was too 
late. Already they had taken seats, and 
the jury was viewing Mrs. Clancy and 
her family. With a sinking heart, Grin- 
nell viewed the jury. He had had some- 
thing to do with the selection of that 
jury, and had taken pains to pick 
middle-aged laboring men of family. 
Now, in each pair of stolid middle-aged 
eyes he read: “The little hussy! Dam- 
ages? Well, no great amount for folks 
that dress that way.” 

It was all over but the weeping. 
Clarke argued eloquently, put his wit- 
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nesses through their best paces. The 
judge listened—and looked hypnotically 
at Maggie. The jury listened uninter- 
estedly—after the manner of a jury that 
has made up its mind, regardless of evi- 
dence or law. 

“It aint any more Maggie’s fault than 
mine,’ Mrs. Clancy drearily defended 
her daughter when Clarke, the more irri- 
table because pity made him uncomfort- 
able, told her why she would receive a 
trifling hundred dollars instead of the 
thousand or more that he had led her 
to expect. Her eyes were very tired. Her 
shoulders hunched forward—that hope- 
less hunch that no mere physical weari- 
ness can produce. “You see—we aint 
used to finery. And I never s’posed folks 
would pay any especial attention to it.” 

Maggie was dazed. She couldn’t un- 
derstand. But she sullenly discarded the 
feather as soon as they reached home, 
the miserable home that they had so 
confidently expected to exchange for a 
better. 

Grinnell Clarke had many other cases 
on the spring docket. For a few days the 
hopelessly hunched shoulders haunted 
him, even spoiled his appetite. Then 
concentration on another suit smoothed 
his ruffled equanimity. The last flurry of 
the calendar was engrossing. But several 
days later, meeting William J. Meggs 
at the club, he peevishly related the in- 
cident as typical of judicial faultiness. 
William J. Meggs laughed, both at the 
peevishness and the incident. He insist- 
ently invited the young lawyer out for 
dinner that evening, and Clarke, being 
over his rush, went. 

Over the dinner table, William Meggs 
re-told the incident. The several other 
guests laughed. Clarke smiled, rather 
grimly. It was funny, of course, to any 
one who hadn’t seen Mrs. Clancy’s 
shoulders hunch forward in that hope- 
less way. 

But Geraldine Meggs didn’t laugh. 
Her greenish-gray eyes dilated with an 
emotion hard to read. Understanding 
and pity helped compose it. Her low 
voice was not audible under the laughter 
except to Clarke, who sat beside her. 

“Poor little girl,” she said oddly. 

Grinnell Clarke looked across at her 






































She ordered her husband to hand her a pink motor scarf from a trunk-tray 
of jumbled veils’ He handed her one. She tossed it back “Pink, I said.” 
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curiously—interestedly, for the first time. 
Until then he had regarded the silent 
Miss Meggs as a shadowy and unessen- 
tial part of the Meggs’ ménage—some 
thing to shake hands politely with when 
you came and left. 

“Little fool,” he contended crossly. 
“T’d like to shake her. Now her mother 
will have to drudge—” 

“She wont,” Miss Me 
with sudden spirit, “I’ 
doesn’t. Give me her a 

Grinnell Clarke put down his salad 
fork. For the second time he looked curi- 
ously and interestedly at his hostess. 
Queer, but he had never noticed before 
what glowing eyes that girl had. They 
Hashed like—he searched for a simile, 
and thought of opals—the pale, shim- 
mering ones. And it was also queer that 
something in that opalescent glow re 
minded him of the lack-luster tiredness 
that lay in Mrs. Clancy’s eyes. 

Grinnell Clarke started to hitch his 
chair closer to that of his hostess. Re- 


ggs contradicted 
ll see that she 
lc 


lress.”’ 


membering that he was not at a species 
of entertainment where chairs are 
hitched closer, he desisted, and merely 
although it was 
hardly necessary. The others had for- 
gotten all about Maggie and were rant- 


} 1: . 
lowered his voice, 


ing over theosophy. 

“It was really my fault,” he confided 
regretfully. “If I had called the case 
a month sooner, as I fully intended, she 
couldn't have worn that feather, because 
she wouldn’t have had it.” 

“Why didn’t you?” Miss Meggs de- 
manded indignantly. Queer, but Clarke 
had never noticed before what an under- 
standing voice she had. 

“It wasn’t exactly my fault,” he cried 
hastily. “My stenographer didn’t type a 
certain page in time for me to file it 
soon enough. It was Wednesday,”— 
gloomily, and explainingly. 

he explanation failed to penetrate 
Miss Meggs’ mentality. 

“Wednesday?” she repeated question- 
ingly. 

“Beau night.” His voice was grimly 
flavored with past aggravation. ‘Don’t 
you know? She had some shopping to do 
—which naturally took precedence of 
my business.” 
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“Oh!” Geraldine’s mind went back a 
month—to the last time she had seen 
him. Since she kept so large a compart 
ment of that mind for the exclusive o« 
cupancy of every word and _ incident 
connected with him, she remembered 
perfectly. “Is she a pretty girl? And 
does she wear a hat trimmed with pink 
chiffon ?” 

“I guess it’s pink.” Heavy gloom 
wrapped his voice. Plainly the subject 
was not a happy one. “Pretty? Yes— 
she’s as pretty as an angel-food cake 
covered with pink sugar frosting. Cake 
as a steady diet palls, though. She’s the 
kind,”—morosely—‘‘that lets limpid 
tears well up in her lovely blue eyes 
every time you tell her that judiciaé can 
manage to worry along with only one ‘d.’ 
If I threaten to fire her, she sobs out- 
right. But I heard,’”—hopefully—“that 
she’s thinking about getting married this 
summer.” 

And then—irrelevantly—he looked at 
Geraldine; much as a man sated with 
sugar-frosted cake might look at a fried 

chicken. ‘When do you want to arrange 
that for Mrs. Clancy?” he asked. 

“To-morrow,” said Geraldine with a 
rapid, decisive lilt to her voice, and 
sparkle in her eyes. She held her breath 

~it was coming too quickly. If a man 
wasn’t very keen on prettiness—he might 
perhaps— 


Six months later, Mrs. Grinnel! 
Clarke, on her honeymoon through 
Switzerland, turned her head as she 
stood before a mirror adjusting her hat, 
and ordered her husband of a month to 
hand her a pink motor scarf from a 
trunk-tray of jumbled veils. He handed 
her one. 

She tossed it back. “Pink, I said,” she 
explained mildly. 

He reached for another. ‘‘Why, that’s 
green,” said Geraldine. ‘‘What are you 
thinking of ?”—laughing. 

Her husband’s face turned red. 
“You'll find it out some time,” he con- 
fessed. ‘‘So—I might as well tell you. I 
was born—” He paused. 

Geraldine leaned toward him anx- 
iously ‘““Yes?—” she prompted. 

“Color blind.” 






































A COMPLETE RESUME OF 
THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 
“THE PASSIONATE FRIENDS” 


AN a man be honorable if he marries one woman when he is in love 
“| with another, even if that other woman is already married? 

i Can a woman be honorable if she marries a man for money and 
| position while her heart calls for another? 

In this novel a father writes the story of his life, for his son to 
read when the child comes to manhood, to answer these questions 
and guide him aright; and in his story, makes a plea for a broader 
divorce law in England. 

The father, Stephen Stratton, is the son of an English rector. He tells the 
story of himself and Lady Mary Christian, daughter of one of the most aristocratic 
families in England. He begins with their childhood meetings in Burnmore Park, 
the Surrey estate of the Christians. At seventeen their friendship becomes love. 

They part for three years. When they meet again, Lady Mary is a_young 
aristocrat in a high place, wooed by Justin, one of the richest men in the Empire. 

Stephen begs Mary to marry him, but she refuses, because, she says, she 
does not want to be any man’s “possession.” She frankly loves, but insists on 
secret meetings. She plans one in the garden of Burnmore Park just before she 
leaves for Scotland. She comes out in a white dinner dress, and they “lay close 
in one another’s arms on a bank of thyme....as innocent as sleeping children 
till three in the morning. 

Mary writes from Scotland, but does not mention her engagement to Justin. 
Stephen sees it announced in the 7Zzmes, and is in despair and fury. He writes 
in protest. Mary scribbles back, “I must talk to you.” So they meet for a day 
in London. Mary explains that she wants to be as great and shining a lady as 
she expects Stephen to be great and shining in politics. Justin’s wealth and 
position are necessary, since Stephen has neither. She insists that the wife of a 
poor man must be his “squaw,” and disappoint him in a hundred ways, and she 
wants Stephen always to know her as beautiful and lovable. 

“But Justin will make love to you, Mary,” Stephen cries. “Don’t you under- 
stand? These things—we’ve never talked of them...... You will bear him 





children! 

“No,” she says; “he promises, Stephen. I am to own myself.” 

“But do you mean—?” 

Their eyes meet. “Stephen,” she says, “I swear. He isa different man from 
you. He has promised. He isn’t so fierce; he isn’t so greedy.” 

Despite Stephen’s protests, Mary and Justin are married: and Stephen, in a 
frenzy of despair, goes to the Boer war. At the end of five years of notable 
service, he returns to find his father has succeeded to a fine estate, near Justin’s. 

Stephen does not see Mary during the first seven months after his return 
“Meantime, I had met your mother,” he says, in writing his story for his little 
son. He tells how, at first meeting with Rachel More, then a slender, large-eyed 
girl of seventeen, he feels “another kind of love.” He goes often to see Rachel; 
and is always deciding to make love to her, for he sees that she loves him. But 
he does not bring himself to have any definite thing said between them 

His first meeting with Mary is at a dinner. She seems the same, only graver 
and more slender, “the mistress of great houses, who has dealt with thousands 
of people.” Mary urges Stephen to visit her. When he goes he finds her in a 
wonderful sitting-room of blue, opening onto a terrace. Justin is in Paris. 

“Have you forgotten?” Mary asks. 

Nothing,” he answers. 

“T’ve always had you in my mind, Stephen,” she says. “When I saw I couldn’t 
marry you, it seemed to me I had better marry and be free of any further hope. 
Now, at any rate, we have got over that.” And so they agree to a friendship. 

As Stephen walks back through the pines to his father’s house, the sweet 
figure of Rachel More becomes as moonrise to Mary’s sunrise in his imagination. 
He wants to be Mary’s friend, but his heart cries out for her altogether. The 
meetings continue, and in a few weeks, although outwardly only friends, they are 
passionately in love with each other. 
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particular comings and go- NEWTON disturbances are eliminated ; 
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quality neither so low nor so 








chance meetings, the fatal 
momentary misunderstand- 


ings between Mary and me. I want to 
tell of something more general than 
that. This misadventure is in our strain. 
It is our inheritance. It is a possibility 
in the inheritance of all honest and 
emotional men and women. 

There are, no doubt, people altogether 
cynical and adventurous, to whom these 
passions and desires are at once con- 


high; we stoop and rise, we 
are not convinced about our standards, 
and for many generations to come, with 
us and with such people as the Chris- 
tians, and indeed with most of our sort 
of people, we shall be equally desirous 
of free and intimate friendship and prone 
to blaze into passion and disaster at 
that proximity. ° 

The story of Mary and myself is a 


trollable and permissible indulgences mere incident in that gigantic, scarce 
without any radiation of consequences, conscious effort to get clear of toils 
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and confusions and encumbrances, and 
have our way with life. We are like 
little figures, dots ascendant upon a vast 
hillside. I take up our intimacy for an 
instant and hold it under a lens for you. 
I become more than myself then, and 
Mary stands for innumerable women. 
It happened yesterday, and it is just 
a part of that same history that made 
Edmond Stratton of the Hays elope 
with Charlotte Anstruther and get him- 
self run through the body at Hadding- 
ton two hundred years ago, which drove 
the Laidlaw-Christians to Virginia in 
45, gave Stratton Street to the money- 
lenders when George IV was regent, and 
broke the heart of Margaret Stratton in 
the days when Charles the First was 
king. 

There are times when I think of my 
history among all those widespread re- 
peated histories, until it seems to me that 
the human lover is like a creature who 
struggles forever through a_ thicket 
without an end. . 

There are no universal laws of affec- 
tion and desire, but it is manifestly true 
that for the most of us free talk, inti- 
mate association, and any real fellow- 
ship between men and women turns with 
an extreme readiness to love. And, that 
being so, it follows that under existing 
conditions, the unrestricted meeting and 
companionship of men and women in so- 
ciety is a monstrous sham, a merely 
dangerous pretense of encounters. 

The safe reality beneath those liberal 
appearances is that a woman must be 
content with the easy friendship of 
other women and of one man only, let- 
ting a superficial friendship towards all 
other men veil impassible abysses of 
separation ; and a man must in the same 
way have one sole woman intimate. To 
all other women he must be a little blind, 
a little deaf, politely inattentive. He 
must respect the transparent, intangible, 
tacit purdah about them, respect it, but 
never allude to it. 

The convention that passions and 
emotions are absent when they are pal- 


pably present broke down between 


Mary and myself, as it breaks down in a 
thousand other cases, as it breaks down 
everywhere. 
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Our social life is honeycombed and 
rotten with secret hidden relationships. 
Che rigid, the obtuse and the unscrupu 
lously cunning escape; the honest pas- 
sion sooner or later flares out and de- 
stroys. 


IT 


| CANNOT trace the phases through 
which the passion of Mary and myself 
rode up through the restrained and digni- 
fied intentions of our friendship. But I 
know that presently we were in a white 
heat of attraction. I have clear memories 
of a time when we talked like brother 
and sister, or like angels, if you will, and 
hard upon that came a time when we 
were planning in all our moments to- 
gether how and when and where we 
might meet in secret and meet again. 
There was a curious tormenting ur- 
gency in our jealousy of those others, of 
Justin on my part, and of Rachel on 
hers. At first we had talked quite freely 
about Rachel, had discussed my 
ceivable marriage with her. We had in- 
deed a little forced that topic, as if to 
reassure ourselves of the honesty of our 
new footing. But the force that urged 
us nearer pervaded all our being. It was 
hard enough to be barred apart, to 
snatch back our hands from touching, 
to avoid each other’s eyes, to hurry a 
little out of the dusk towards the lighted 
house and its protecting servants, but 
the constant presence and suggestion of 
those others from whom there were no 
bars, or towards whom bars could be 
abolished at a look, at an impulse, ex- 
acerbated that hardship, roused a fierce, 
insatiable spirit of revolt within us. At 
times we grew angry with each other’s 
formalism, came near to quarreling. 


con 


III 


WANT to emphasize certain things, 

because they are things that affect you 
closely. There was almost from the first 
a difference between Mary and myself 
in this: that I wanted to be public about 
our love, I wanted to be open and de- 
fiant, and she—hesitated. She wanted to 
be secret. She wanted to keep me. But 
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she also wanted to keep everything else 
in her life—her position, her ample 
freedoms and wealth and dignity. Our 
love was to be a secret cavern, Endym- 
ion’s cave. I was ready enough to do 
what I could to please her, and for a 
time I served that secrecy, lied, pre- 
tended, agreed to false addresses, as- 
sumed names, and tangled myself in a 
net-work of furtive proceedings. These 
are things that poison and consume hon- 
est love. 

You will learn soon enough, as you 
grow to be a man, that beneath the re- 
spectable assumptions of our social life 
there is an endless, intricate world 
of subterfuge and hidden and perverted 
passion—for all passion that wears a 
mask is perversion—and that thousands 
of people of our sort are hiding and 
shamming about their desires, their grat- 
ifications, their true relationships. 

I do not mean the open offenders, for 
they are mostly honest and gallant peo- 
ple, but the men and women who sin in 
the shadows, the people who are not 
clean and scandalous, but immoral and 
respectable. This underworld is not for 
us. I wish that I who have looked into 
it could in some way inoculate you now 
against the repetition of my misadven- 
ture. We Strattons are daylight men, and 
if I work now for widened facilities of 
divorce, for an organized freedom and 
independence of women, and greater 
breadth of toleration, it is because I 
know in my own person the degrada- 
tions, the falsity, the bitterness, that can 
lurk beneath the inflexible pretensions of 
the established code to-day. 

And I want to tell you too of some- 
thing altogether unforeseen that hap- 
pened to us, and that was this: that from 
the day that the Lady Mary and I went 
beyond the friendship we had pledged, 
all the wider interests we had in com- 
mon, our political intentions, our im- 
personal schemes, began to pass out of 
our intercourse. Our situation closed 
upon us like a trap and hid the sky. 
Something more intense had our atten- 
tion by the feet, and we used our wings 
no more. I do not think that we even 
had the real happiness and beauty and 
delight of one another. Because, I tell 
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you, there is no light upon kiss or em- 
brace that is not done with pride. I do 
not know why it should be so, but peo- 
ple of our race and quality are a little 
ashamed of mere gratification in love. 

Always Mary and I seem in my mem- 
ory to have been whispering with flushed 
cheeks and discussing interminably—ow 
situation. Had something betrayed us, 
might something betray, was this or 
that sufficiently cunning? Had we 
perhaps left a foot-mark or failed to 
burn a note? Was the second footman, 
who was detailed as my valet, even now 
pausing astonished in the brushing of 
my clothes with our rumpled secret in 
his hand? Between myself and the clear 
vision of this world about me, this in- 
fernal net-work of precautions spread 
like a veil. 

And it was not only a matter of con- 
cealments, but of positive deceptions 
The figure of Justin comes back to me. 
It is a curious thing that, in spite of 
our bitter antagonism and the savage 
jealousy we were to feel for one another, 
there has always been, and there re- 
mains now, in my thought of him, a 
certain liking, a regret at our opposi- 
tion, a quality of friendliness. 

His broad face, which the common 
impression and the caricaturist make so 
powerful and eagle-like, is really not a 
brutal or heavy face at all. It is no doubt 
aquiline, after the fashion of an eagle- 
owl, the mouth and chin broad, and 
the eyes very far apart, but there is a 
minute puckering of the brows which 
combines with that queer streak of 
brown discoloration that runs across his 
cheek and into the whites of his eyes, 
to give something faintly plaintive and 
pitiful to his expression, an effect en- 
hanced by the dark softness of his eyes. 

They are gentle eyes; it is absurd to 
suppose them the eyes of a violently 
forceful man. And indeed they do not 
belie Justin. It is not by vehemence or 
pressure that his wealth and power have 
been attained ; it is by the sheer detailed 
abundance of his mind. In that queer 
big brain of his there is something of the 
calculating boy and not a little of the 
chess champion ; he has a kind of finan- 
cial gift; he must be rich, and grows 
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She turned upon me, a creature at bay “Why shouldn't I stay here? Why must I choose between two men? 
ours, Stephen Yet you want to quarrel over me—like two dogs over a bone’ I am going to stay here—in 
, this magnificently extravagant 
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I want neither of you. I want myself. I’m nota thing. I’m a human being. I’m not your thing, Justin—nor 
my house! It’s my house. I made it Every room of it is full of me Here I am!” «She stood there. making 


claim, her eyes blazing blue 
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tiche?. What else is there for him to 
do ? 

How many times have I not tried to 
glance carelessly at his face and scru 
tinize that look in his eyes, and ask my- 
self, was that his usual look, or was it 
lighted by an instinctive jealousy? Did 
he perhaps begin to suspect? I had be- 
come a persistent visitor in the house ; 
he might well be jealous of such minor 
favors as Lady Mary showed me, for 
with him she talked but little and shared 
no thoughts. His manner with her was 
tinctured by an habitual despair. Thev 
were extraordinarily pelite and friendly 
with one another... . 

I tried to comfort myself with a hun- 
dred sophistications of my treachery to 
him. I assured myself that a modern 
woman is mistress and owner of herself, 
no chattel, and so forth. But he did not 
think so, and neither she nor I was be- 
having as though we thought so. In in- 
numerable little things we were doing 
our best tacitly to reassure him. 

And so you see me shaking hands 
with this man, affecting an interest in 
his topics and affairs, staying in his 
house, eating his food and drinking his 
wine, that I might be the nearer to his 
wife. 

It is not the first time that has been 
done in this world; there are esoteric 
codes to justify all I did; I perceive 
there are types of men to whom such re- 
lationships are attractive by the very 
reason of their illicit excitement. But we 
Strattons are honest people; there is no 
secretive passion in our blood; this is 
no game for us; never you risk the play- 
ing of it, little son—big son as you will 
be when you read this story... . 

It is not only Justin who haunts the 
memories of that furtive time, but Ra- 
chel More. I see her still as she was 
then, a straight, white-dressed girl with 
big, brown eves, that regarded me, now 
with perplexity, now with a faint dis- 
may. I still went over to see her, and my 
manner had changed. I had nothing to 
say to her now and everything to hide. 
Everything between us hung arrested, 
and nothing could occur to make an end. 

I told Mary I must cease my visits to 
the Mores. I-tried to make her feel my 
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own sense of an accumulating cruelty to 
Rachel. “But it explains away so much,’ 
she said. “If you stop going there—ev 
eryone will talk. Everything will swing 
round—and point here.” 

“But Rachel!” | protested. 

“No,” she said, overbearing me, “you 
must keep on going. You must.” 

For a long time I had said nothing 
to Mary of the burden these pretences 
were to me; it had seemed a monstrous 
ingratitude to find the slightest flaw in 
the love she had given me. But at last 
the divergence of our purposes became 
manifest to us both. A time came when 
we perceived it clearly and discussed it 
openly. 

I have a vivid recollection of a golden 
October day when we had met at the 
edge of the estate that overlooks Bears 
hill. Mary had come through the gar 
dens into the pine-wood, and I had 
jumped the rusty banked stream that 
runs down the Bearshill valley, and 
clambered the barbed wire fence. I came 
up a steep bank and through a fringe of 
furze to where she stood in the shade; 
I kissed her hand and discovered mine 
had been torn open by one of the thorns 
of the wire and was dripping blood. 
“Mind my dress,” she said, and we 
laughed as we kissed with my arm held 
aloof. 

We sat down side by side on the warm 
pine needles that carpeted the sand, and 
she made a mothering fuss about my 
petty wound, and bound it in my hand 
kerchief. We looked together across the 
steep gorge at the blue ridge of trees 
beyond. “Anyone,” she said, “‘might have 
seen us this minute.” 

“T never thought,” I said, and moved 
a foot away from her. 

“Tt’s too late if they have,” 
pulling me back to her. “Over beyond 
there, that must be Hindhead. Some one 
with a telescope—!” 

“That’s less credible,” I said. And it 
occurred to me that the gray stretch of 
downland beyond must be the ridge to 
the west of Ridinghanger. 

“T wish,” I said, “it didn’t matter. | 
wish I could come and go and fear no 
body—and spend long hours with you 


said she, 


at our ease.” 
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“Now,” she said, “we spend short 
hours. I wonder if I would like— It’s 
no good, Stephen, letting ourselves think 
of things that can’t be. Here we are. 
Kiss that hand, my lover, there, just be- 
tween wrist and thumb—the little hol- 
low. Yes, exactly there.” 

But thoughts had been set going in 
my mind. “Why,” I said presently, 
“should you always speak of things that 
can’t be? Why should we take all this 
as if it were all that there could be: 
I want long hours. I want you to 
shine all the day through on my life. 
Now, dear, it’s as if the sun was shown 
ever and again, and then put back be- 
hind an eclipse. 1 come to you half- 
blinded; I go away unsatisfied. All the 
world is dark in between, and _ little 
phantom you’s float over it.” 

She rested her cheek on her hand and 
looked at me gravely. 

“You are hard to 
heart,” she said. 

“T live in snatches of brightness and 
all the rest of life is waiting and think- 
ing and waiting.” 

“What else is there? 
brightness ?” 

“T want you,” I said. “I want you al- 
together.” 

“After so much ?” 

“T want the more. Mary, I want you 
to come away with me. No, listen! This 
life—don’t think I’m not full of the 
beauty, the happiness, the wonder— But 
it’s a suspense. It doesn’t go on. It’s just 
a dawn, dear, a splendid dawn, a glory 
of color and brightness and freshness 
and hope, and—no sun rises. | want the 
day. Everything else has stopped with 
me and stopped with you. I do nothing 
with my politics now—I pretend. | 
have no plans in life except plans for 
meeting you and again meeting you. I 
want to go on, I want to go on with’you 
and take up work and the world again 
—you beside me. I want you to come out 
of all this life—out of all this immense 
wealthy emptiness of yours 

“Stop,” she said, “and listen to me, 
Stephen.” 

She paused with her lips pressed to- 
gether, her brows a little knit. 

“IT wont,” she said slowly. “I am go- 
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satisfy, brother 


Haven’t we the 
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ing on like this. You and I are going to 
be lovers—-just as we are lovers now- 
secret lovers. And I am going to help 
you in all your projects, hold your party 
together—for you will have a party- 
my house shall be its center—’’ 

“But Justin—” 

“He takes no interest in politics. He 
will do what pleases me.” 

I took some time before I answered : 
“You don’t understand how men feel.”’ 

She waited for what else I had to 
say. I lay prone and gathered together 
and shaped and reshaped a little heap 
of pine needles. “You see— I can’t do it. 
I want you.” 

She gripped a handful of my hair, 
and tugged hard between each word. 
‘“Haven’t you got me?” she asked be- 
tween her teeth. “‘What more could you 
have ?” 

“T want you openly.” 

She folded her arms 
“No,” she said. 

For a little while neither of us spoke. 

“Tt’s the trouble of the deceit?’ she 
asked. 

“It’s—the deceit.” 

“We can stop all that,” she said. 

I looked up at her face, inquiringly. 

“By having no more to hide,” she 
said, with her eyes full of tears. “If it’s 
nothing to you—” 

“Tt’s everything to me,” I said. “It’s 
overwhelming me. Oh Mary, heart of 
my life, my dear, come out of this! 
Come with me, come and be my wife, 
make a clean thing of it! Let me take 
you away, and then let me marry you. | 
know it’s asking you—to come to a sort 
of poverty—” 

But Mary’s blue eyes were alight with 
anger. “Isn’t it a clean thing now, Ste- 
phen?” she was crying. “Do you mean 
that you and I aren’t clean now? Will 
you never understand ?” 

“Oh, clean,” I answered, “clean as 
Eve in the garden. But can we keep 
clean? Wont the shadow of our false- 
hoods darken it all? Come out of it 
while we are still clean. Come with me. 
Justin will divorce you. We can stay 
abroad and marry and come back.” 

Mary was kneeling up now with her 
hands upon her knees. 


beneath her. 
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‘Look here!” said Philip, in a voice thick with rage ‘I wont have Mary divorced 
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I wont! See? | wont!" 











“Comé back to what?” she cried. 
“Parliament ?>—after that? You doy! 
you sentimentalist ! you—you duffer! Do 
you think I’d let you do it for your own 
sake even? Do you think I want you 
—spoilt ? We should come back to mope 
outside of things; we should come back 
to fret our lives out. I wont do it, 
Stephen, I wont do it. End this, if you 
like, break our hearts and throw them 
away and go on without them, but to 
turn all our lives into a scandal, to give 
ourselves over to the mean and the mali- 
cious, a prey to old women—and you 
damned out of everything! A man partly 
forgiven! A man who went wrong for a 
woman! No!” 

She sprang lightly to her feet and 
stood over me as I knelt before her. 
“And I came here to be made love to, 
Stephen! I came here to be loved! And 
you talk that nonsense! You remind me 
of everything—wretched !” 

She lifted up her hands and then 
struck down with them, a gesture of in- 
finite impatience. Her face as she bent 
to me was alive with a friendly anger, 
her eyes suddenly dark. ‘You duffer!” 
she repeated... . 


IV 


ISCOVERY followed hard upon 

that meeting. I had gone over to 
Martens with some book as a pretext; 
the man had told me that Lady Mary 
awaited me in her blue parlor, and I 
went unannounced through the long gal- 
lery to find her. The door stood a little 
ajar. I opened it softly so that she did 
not hear me, and saw her seated at her 
writing-desk with her back to me, and 
her cheek and eyebrow just touched by 
the sunlight from the open terrace win- 
dow. She was writing a note. I put my 
hand about her shoulder, and bent to 
kiss her as she turned. Then as she came 
round to me she started, was for a mo- 
ment rigid, then thrust me from her and 
rose very slowly. 

I turned to the window and became as 
rigid, facing Justin. He was standing 
on the terrace, staring at us, with a face 
that looked stupid and inexpressive and 
—very white. The sky behind him, ap- 
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propriately enough, was full of the tat- 
tered inky onset of a thunderstorm. So 
we remained for a lengthy second, per- 
haps, a trite tableau vivant. We two 
seemed to hang helplessly upon Justin, 
and he was the first of us to move. 

He made a queer, incomplete gesture 
with one hand, as if he wanted to undo 
the top button of his waistcoat and then 
thought better of it. He came very 
slowly into the room. When he spoke, 
his voice had neither rage nor denuncia- 
tion in it. It was simply conversational. 
“T felt this was going on,” he said. And 
then to his wife with the note of one 
who remarks dispassionately on a pecu- 
liar situation: “Yet somehow it seemed 
wrong and unnatural to think such a 
thing of you.” 

His face took on something of the 
vexed look of a child who struggled 
with a difficult task. ‘‘Do you mind ?” he 
said to me. “Will you go?” 

I took a moment for my reply. “No,” 
I said. ‘Since you know at last— There 
are things to be said.” 

“No,” said Mary suddenly. 
me talk to him.” 

“No,” I said, “my place is here beside 
you.” 

He seemed not to hear me. His eyes 
were fixed on Mary. He seemed to think 
he had dismissed me, and that I was no 
longer there. His mind was not con- 
cerned about me, but about her. He 
spoke as though what he said had been 
in his mind, and no doubt it had been 
in his mind, for many days. “I didn’t de- 
serve this,” he said to her. “I’ve tried to 
make your life as you wanted your life. 
It’s astonishing to find that—I haven't. 
You gave no sign. Although I felt all 
this happening, it comes upon me sur- 
prisingly. I don’t know what I’m to do.” 
He became aware of me again. “And 
you!” he said. “What am I to do? To 
think that you—while I have been treat- 
ing her like some sacred thing os 

The color was creeping back into his 
face. Indignation had come into his 
voice, the first yellow lights of rising 
jealousy showed in his eyes. 

“Stephen,” I heard Mary say after a 
moment, “will you leave me to talk to 
my husband ?” 


‘ 


‘Go! Let 
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“There is only one thing to do,” I 
said. ‘‘What is the need of talking? We 
two are in love, Justin.” I spoke to both 
of them. ‘‘We two must go out into the 
world, go out now together. This mar- 
riage of yours—it’s no marriage—no real 
marriage. = 

Che high 
frontation was giving place to a flood of 
emotional impulse. We all became eager 
to talk, to impose interpretations and 
justifications upon our situation. We all 
three became divided between our par- 
tial attention to one another and our 


urgent necessity to keep hold of our 


tension of our first con 


points of view. 

What was it we said? I 
of declaring not once only but sev- 
eral times that Mary and I were husband 
sight of God.” I was 


she must in- 


have a vivid 


scnse 


and wife “in the 
full of the idea that now 
evitably be 
For a while my mind resisted Justin’s 
extraordinary attitude that the matter | 
between him and Mary, that I was in 
some way an interloper. It seemed to 


mine. 


me there was nothing for it now but 
that Mary should stand by my side and 
face Justin with the world behind him. 
I remember my confused sense that pres- 
ently she and I would have to go straight 
out of Martens. And she was wearing a 
tea-gown, easy and open, and the flim- 
siest of slippers. Any packing, any 
change of clothing, struck me as an in- 
credible anti-climax. I had visions of our 
going forth, hand in hand. Outside was 
the soughing of a coming storm; a chill 
wind drove a tumult of leaves along 
the terrace; the door slammed and 
vawned open again; and then came the 
rain. Justin, I remember, still talking, 
closed the door. 

And then my mind was lanced by the 
thin edge of realization that Mary did 
not intend to come now, and that Justin 
was resolved she should not do so. After 
the first shock of finding herself discov 
ered, she had stood pale but uncowed be 
fore her desk, with her eyes rather on 
him than on me. She had the watchful, 
alert expression of one who faces an un- 
anticipated but by no means overwhelm 
ing situation. 

She cast a remark to me. 
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“But I do not want to come with 
you,” she said. “I have told you I do 
not want to come with you.” All her 
mind seemed concentrated upon what 
she should do with Justin. 

“You must send him away,” he was 
saying. “It’s an abominable thing. It 
must stop. How can you dream it should 
go on?” 

“But you said when you married me, 
I should be free, I should own myself! 
You gave me this house—” 

“What! To disgrace myself!” 

i was moved to intervene. 

“You must choose between us, Mary,” 
I cried. “It is impossible you should stay 
here! You cannot stay here.” 

She turned upon me, a creature at bay. 
“Why shouldn’t I stay here? Why must 
I choose between two men? I want nei- 
ther of you. I want myself. I’m not a 
thing. I’m a human being. I’m not your 
thing, Justin—nor yours, Stephen. Yet 
you want to quarrel over me—like two 
dogs over a bone. I am going to stay 
here—in my house! It’s my house. | 
made it. Every room of it is full of me. 
Here I am!” 

She stood there, making this magnifi- 
cently extravagant claim, her eves blaz 
ing blue, her hair a little disheveled, 
with a strand across her cheek. 

Both Justin and I spoke together, and 
then turned in helpless anger upon one 
another. I remember that with the clum- 
siest of weak gestures he bade me begone 
from the house, and that I with a now 
rather deflated rhetoric answered I would 
go only with Mary at my side. And 
there she stood, less like a desperate 
rebel against the most fundamental so 
cial relations than an indignant princess, 
and demanded of us and high heaven: 
“Why should I be fought for? Why 
should I be fought for?” 

And then abruptly she gathered her 
skirts in her hand and advanced. ‘Open 
that door, Stephen,” she said, and was 
gone with a silken whirl and rustle from 
our presence. 

We were left regarding one another 
with blank expressions. 

Her departure had torn the substance 
out of our dispute. For the moment we 
found ourselves left with a new situa- 
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Presently the butler came He was in an old white jacket, and collarless. “Lady Mary?’’ he said 
‘Lady Mary hasgone sir She and Mr Justin went yesterday after you called " 
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tion for which there is as yet no tradi- 
tion of behavior. We had become actors 
in that new human comedy that is just 
beginning in the world, that comedy in 
which men still dispute the possession 
and the manner of the possession of 
woman according to the ancient rules, 
while the women on their side are deter- 
mining ever more definitely that they 
will not be possessed. . 

We had little to say to one another— 
mere echoes and endorsements of our 
recent declarations. “She must come to 
me,” said I. And he, “I will save her 
from that at any cost.” 

That was the gist of our confronta- 
tion, and then I turned about and 
walked along the gallery towards the 
entrance, with Justin ~following me 
slowly. I was full of the wrath of baffled 
heroics; I turned towards him with 
something of a gesture. Down the per- 
spective of the white and empty gallery 
he appeared small and perplexed. The 
panes of the tall French windows were 
slashed with rain. 

When at last I went out of the house, 
it seemed to me that the men-servants 
in the hall were as hushed as beasts be- 
fore a thunderstorm, and all of them 
quite fully aware of the tremendous 
catastrophe that had come to Martens. 
And moreover, as I recalled afterwards 
with astonishment, I went past them and 
out into the driving rain unprotected, 
and not one of them stirred a service- 
able hand. 


V 


HAD a note from Mary on the morn- 

ing after this discovery that indeed 
dealt with that, but was otherwise not 
very different from endless notes I had 
received before our crisis. 

She repeated her strangely thwarting 
refusal to come away with me. She 
seemed indignant that we had been dis- 
covered—as though Justin had indulged 
in an excess of existence. 

I completed and dispatched to her a 
long letter I had already been writing 
overnight, in which I made clear the 
hopeless impossibility of her attitude, 





vowed all my life and strength to her, 
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tried to make some picture of the happi- 
ness that was possible for us together 
It must have made an extraordinary 
jumble of protest, persuasion and prac- 
ticality. It never reached her; it was in- 
tercepted by Justin. 

| have gathered since that after I left 


Martens he sent telegrams to her 
brothers, Guy and Philip, and_ her 


cousin, Lord Tarrvrille. He was, I think, 
amazed beyond measure at this revela- 
tion of the possibilities of his cold and 
distant wife, with a vast passion of jeal 
ousy awaking in him, and absolutely in 
capable of forming any plan to meet the 
demands of his extraordinary situation. 

Guy and Philip got to him that night ; 
Tarrvrille came down next morning, and 
Martens became a debate. Justin did not 
so much express views and intentions as 
have them extracted from him; it was 
manifest he was prepared for the am 
plest forgiveness of his wife if only | 
could be obliterated from their world. 
Confronted with her brothers, the two 
men in the world who could be frankly 
brutal to her, Mary’s dignity suffered ; 
she persisted she meant to go on seeing 
me, but she was reduced to passionate 
tears. 

Into some such state of affairs I came 
that morning on the heels of my letter, 
demanding Lady Mary of a scared, eva- 
sive butler. 

Maxton and Tarrvrille appeared: 
“Hullo, Stratton!” Tarrvrille, 
with a fine flavor of an agreeable chance 
meeting. 


said 


“T want to see Lady Mary.” said I, 
stiffly. 
“She’s not up yet,” said ‘Tarrvrille, 


with a hand on my shoulder. ‘Come and 
have a talk in the garden.” 

We went out with Tarrvrille expand 
ing the topic of the seasons. “It’s a good 
month, November, say what you like 
about it.” Philip walked grimly silent 
on my other hand. 

“And it’s an awkward situation you’ve 
got us into, Stratton,” said Tarrvrille, 
“say what you like about it.” 

“Tt isn’t as though old Justin were any 
sort of beast,” he reflected, “or anything 
like that, you know. He’s a most aston 
ishingly decent chap.” 


























“This isn’t a beastly intrigue,’’ I said. 

‘It never is,” said Tarrvrille genially. 

“‘We’ve loved each other a long time. 
It’s just flared out here.” 

“No doubt of that,” said Tarrvrille. 
“It’s been like a beacon to all Surrey.” 

“It’s one of those cases where things 
have to be re-adjusted. The best thing 
to do is for Mary and me to go 
abroad—” 

“Yes, but does Mary think so?” 

“Look here!” said Philip in a voice 
thick with rage. “I wont have Mary 
divorced. I wont! See? I wont!” 

“What's it got to do with you?” I 
asked with an answering flash of fury. 

Tarrvrille’s arm ran through mine. 
“Nobody’s going to divorce Mary,” he 
said, reassuringly. ‘““Not even Justin. He 
doesn’t want to, and nobody else can.” 

“But we two—’” 

“You two have had a tremendously 
good time. You’ve got found out—and 
there you are!” 

“This thing has got to stop absolutely 
now,’ said Philip, and echoed with a 
note of satisfaction in his own phrasing, 
‘absolutely now.” 

“You see, Stratton,” said Tarrvrille, as 
if he were expanding Philip’s assertion, 
“there’s been too many divorces in so- 
ciety. It’s demoralizing people. It’s dis- 
crediting us. It’s setting class against 
class. Everybody is saying, ‘Why don’t 
these big people either set about re- 
specting the law or altering it?’ Com- 
mon people are getting too infernally 
clear-headed. It’s something more than a 
private issue; it’s a question of public 
policy. We can’t stand any more 
divorces.” 

He reflected. “We have to consider 
something more than our own personal 
inclinations. We’ve got no business to 
be here at all if we’re not a responsible 
class. We owe something—to ourselves.” 

It was as if Tarrvrille was as con- 
cerned as I was for this particular di- 
vorce, as if he struggled with a lively 
desire to see Mary and me happily mar- 
ried after the shortest possible interval. 
And indeed he manifestly wasn’t unsym- 
pathetic ; he had the strongest proclivity 
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for the romantic and picturesque, and it 
was largely the romantic picturesqueness 
of renunciation that he urged upon me. 
Philip for the most part maintained a 
resentful silence; he was a clenched 
anger against me, against Mary, against 
the flaming possibilities that threatened 
the sister of Lord Maxton, that most 
promising and distinguished young man. 

Of course, their plans must have been 
definitely made before this talk; prob- 
ably they had made them overnight, and 
probably it was Tarrvrille that had given 
them a practicable shape, but he threw 
over the whole of our talk so satisfying 
a suggestion of arrest and prolonged dis- 
cussion, that it never occurred to me that 
I should not be able to come again on 
the morrow and renew my demand. 

Even when next day I turned my 
face to Martens and saw the flag had 
vanished from the flagstaff, it seemed 
merely a token of that household’s per- 
turbation. I thought the house looked 
oddly blank and sleepy as I drew near, 
but I did not perceive that this was be- 
cause all the blinds were drawn. The 
door upon the lawn was closed, and pres- 
ently the butler came to open it. He was 
in an old white jacket, and collarless. 
“Lady Mary?” he said. “Lady Mary has 
gone, sir. She and Mr. Justin went yes- 
terday after you called.” 

“Gone!” said I. “But where?” 

“T think abroad, sir. I think abroad.” 

“But— They left an address?” 

“Only to Mr. Justin’s office,” said the 
man. “Any letters will be forwarded 
from there.” 

I paused upon the step. He remained 
stiffly deferential, but with an air of 
having disposed of me. He reproved me 
tacitly for forgetting that I ought to 
conceal my astonishment at this disap- 
pearance. He was indeed an admirable 
man-servant. “Thank you,” said I, and 
dropped away defeated from the door. 

I went down the broad steps, walked 
out on the lawn, and surveyed house and 
trees and garden and sky. To the 
heights and the depths and the utter 
most, I knew now what it was to be 
amazed. 


The next installment of ‘‘The Passionate Friends’’ will be in the 


November Red Book Magazine, on the news-stands October 23rd. 
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PPARENTLY our readers are enjoying Philo Gubb hugely. We 
think he’s as humorous a character as any Ellis Parker Butler ever 
created—and Mr. Butler’s stories have won undying fame for their 
humor. Aided by the seventh lesson in his Correspondence-School 
course in detecting, Philo does a marvelous piece of mystery solving in 


this story. 


8 p= second day of the River- 
| T || bank Carnival opened with a 
|| sun hot enough to frizzle ba- 
'———— con, and the ladies in charge 
of the lemonade, ice cream and ice cream 
cone booths were pleased, while the com- 
mittee from Riverbank Lodge P. & G. 
M., No. 788, selling broiled frankfurters 
(known as “hot dogs’) groaned. It was 
no day for hot food. But it was grand 
carnival weather. 

The grounds opened at one-thirty and 
the amateur circus began at two-thirty, 
but Philo Gubb, the detective, was on 
the grounds in full regalia at ten o’clock 
in the morning. Through some awful 
error on the part of the Chicago cos- 
tumer, Philo Gubb’s regalia had not ar- 
rived in time for the first day of the 
carnival, so he had absented himself 
rather than permit the crooks and thieves 
who were supposed to swarm about the 
grounds to have an opportunity to be- 


come acquainted with his appearance and 
thus be put on their guard against the 
famous Correspondence School detective. 

When the Committee on Organization 
of the Third Carnival and Circus for 
the benefit of the Riverbank Free Hos- 
pital held its first public mass meeting 
in Wilkins’ Hall, Philo Gubb was there. 
Like all the rest of Riverbank, he was 
willing to assist the good cause in any 
way he could, and he had a vague idea 
that he might donate his services as 
paper-hanger and offer to paper the in- 
sides of the various booths free of 
charge, but a grander opportunity of- 
fered. Philo Gubb jumped at it. 

Mr. Sam Bliggins, the popular River- 
bank liveryman, who donated the horses 
for the street parade, had had his purse 
neatly lifted from his hip pocket at the 
Second Carnival and Circus. The purse 
had contained three receipted feed bills 
and half a dozen cigar coupons and 
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nothing more, but Mr. Bliggins justly 
said that the pickpocket did not know 
that when he took the purse, and now 
he arose in the mass meeting and held 
his pudgy finger in the air. 

“Mr. Chairman! Mr. Chairman!” he 
shouted. 

“Mr. Bliggins,” said the Chairman. 

“Mr. Chairman, I arise to ask how 
this here — now — police business is 
a-going to be handled this year at this 
here Carnival what you are talking 
about. Is a feller goin’ to have to go 
out there on that lot into a bunch of 
thieves and crooks and be all picket 
pocked—” 

There was a laugh. 

“What you laughin’ at?” asked Mr. 
Bliggins, growing very red in the face. 
“If you’re goin’ to guy me just because 
I didn’t happen to have no money in 
that purse, you can get some other sucker 
to lend you hosses for your parade.” 

And he sat down. 

“IT am sure we are all enormously 
grateful to Mr. Bliggins for the loan of 
the horses, without which the parade 
would have been impossible. No one was 
laughing at your purse, Mr. Bliggins. 
By a slip of the tongue you said ‘picket 
pocked’ instead of ‘pocket picked.’ A 
most natural error. Please proceed, Mr. 
Bliggins.” 

“Well, all I got to say,” said Mr. 
Bliggins, rising reluctantly, “is that the 
police work of them amateur police last 
year was rotten. It wasn’t no good at all. 
If you aint goin’ to pertect the folks 
after they get to the Carnival grounds, 
they aint a-goin’ to go there after they 
get there and there wont be nobody there 
but them—” 

There was another titter; Mr. Blig- 
gins turned redder than before, picked 
up his hat, and walked out of the hall. 
He was mortally offended. The Chair- 
man waited until Mr. Bliggins’ heavy 
boots had stamped out into the street. 

“We all know,” he said then, “that 
better protection could have been af- 
forded at the last Carnival.” 

A chunky man near the middle of the 
hall jumped up. 

“All right!” he said, as red in the 
face as Mr. Bliggins had been. “If that’s 


all the thanks I get for working my head 
off a year ago and getting that Carnival 
Police Squad together, I’m done! A man 
can work his head off in this town and 
that’s all the thanks he gets. I’m not 
going to work my head off year after 
year and get nothing but kicks. No sir! 
I’ve worked my head off twice for this 
Carnival—” 

“It’s a wonder you have any left,” 
said Mr. Beech, who was of a sarcastic 
nature and Chairman of the Clowns. 
“Your wonderful head work of last year 
didn’t prevent somebody stealing my 
coat and vest out of the clowns’ dressing 
room, I notice.” 

The Chairman of Police glared at the 
Chairman of Clowns. They were rival 
coal dealers, and Mr. Beech was a close 
personal friend of the Chairman of the 
Carnival. 

“All right!’ said the Chairman of Po- 
lice, picking up his hat. “I’m done! I’m 
through! I resign this job as Chairman 
of Police—let Beech have it, if he’s so 
wonderful. And I resign as member of 
the Executive Committee. And I resign 
as Member of the Board of Managers. 
And I resign from membership in your 
crazy Carnival Association. And [’ll 
take back the ten dollars I donated to 
the Preliminary Expense Fund.” 

“Donations cannot be refunded !”’ said 
the Chairman promptly. “You have 
heard Mr. Mittmann. Does some one 
move to accept his resignation with re- 
gret ?” 

“I move you, Mr. Chairman,” said 
Mr. Beech, “that Mr. Mittmann’s multi- 
tudinous resignations be accepted with- 
out regret. And I’m just man enough to 
offer to take that Chairmanship of Po- 
lice, and I’ll see that the people are pro- 
tected, and if they are not I'll be willing 
to accept reasonable criticism without 
acting the quitter. And I wont work my 
head off, either.” 

There was some laughter and a burst 
of applause, and Mr. Beech sat down. 
The Chairman fumbled with his papers, 
trying to think of some soothing word 
to say to Mr. Mittmann, who was gath- 
ering his hat, cane and mass of carnival 
documents together preparatory to leav- 
ing the hall, and when he looked up he 
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saw Philo Gubb standing with one hand 
raised. 

“Mr. Gubb,” said the Chairman with 
a sigh of relief. Mr. Gubb would un- 
doubtedly raise a laugh, and laughter 
calms anger. 

‘IT wasn’t residenting in this here town 
last year,” said Mr. Gubb, “so I don’t 
know nothing about how the police work 
was at that there Carnival, but I guess 
it was as good as amateur work could 
be.”’ 

Applause from Mr. Mittmann’s 
friends. 

“And I guess Mr. Beech will give you 
better police work this year too, if he 
takes the job.” 

Applause from Mr. Beech’s friends. 

“Because a feller learns something 
every time a thing is done another time,” 
said Mr. Gubb. “A detective, for in- 
stance, has to trail and shadow quite a 
lot before he can trail and shadow like 
he ought to. Every time I read over the 
twelve lessons I got from the Rising Sun 
Correspondence School of Detecting, I 
learn something new. When I come 
here I didn’t expect to offer nothing but 
to paper the booths—if you want them 
papered. But what has been said about 
pick-pockets and all that brung to my 
mind Lesson Seven of that there Cor- 
respondence School Series that I took 
and paid for. ‘Lesson Seven; How to 
Detect Pick-pockets and Other Crooks 
in Crowds,’ is what that lesson is about, 
and I aint give it as much thought or 
study as some of the lessons, because 
Riverbank aint great on crowds as a 
general thing. But I’m goin’ right to 
work on that Lesson Seven, and I offer 
you my full and entire services for all 
three days of this here Carnival, and if 
you see fit to want me, I guess the crooks 
and pick-pockets will be well took care 
of. It aint often you can get a profes- 
sional detective at no such terms.” 

There were one or two laughs from 
those who knew Mr. Gubb and his style 
of detecting, but most seemed to take 
his offer seriously. 

“T am sure'we are grateful to Mr. 
Gubb,” said the Chairman, ‘and I know 
Mr. Beech will add him to his Commit- 
tee on Police.” 


“Oh, sure !’’ said Mr. Beech carelessly 
“The more the merrier.” 


During the weeks of preparation for 
the Carnival, a thousand plans for get- 
ting the better of pick-pockets and other 
crooks passed through Philo Gubb’s 
mind. He finally decided to impersonate 
Ali Baba. A word with the Chairman of 
the Association was sufficient. Philo 
Gubb would appear on the Carnival 
grounds disguised as a Persian wizard, 
telling fortunes, and thus his identity 
would be unsuspected. He chose the 
name Ali Baba because he had a slight 
recollection that 4/1 Baba had something 
to do with forty thieves. It seemed an 
appropriate alias. 

His regalia he ordered from a Chi- 
cago carnival supply house. It consisted 
of a tall conical cap spangled with stars, 
a sort of red Mother-Hubbard gown be 
spattered with black crescents, a small 
metal tube and a wand. With the metal 
tube came several hundred sheets of ap- 
parently blank paper, but, when these 
were rolled into cylinders and inserted 
in the metal tube for half a minute, 
characters appeared on the sheets, and 
these characters were the typical cheap 
fortune-teller’s ‘‘fortunes.” A child 
could work the magic tube, and so could 
Philo Gubb. 

For several days Mr. Gubb had made 
himself useful, pasting paper on the 
rough boards that formed the walls of 
the booths, but it was not until well on 
toward six o’clock of the opening day 
that Mr. Beech thought of him at all. 
Then Mrs. Phillipetti, daughter-in-law 
of General Phillipetti, who was Ambas- 
sador to Siberia in 1867, asked for Mr. 
Gubb. Mrs. Phillipetti was in charge of 
the Hot Waffles Booth, No. 13, aided by 
seventeen ladies of the highest society 
Riverbank could boast, and they served 
hot waffles with their own fair hands t6 
whomever chose to buy. The cooking of 
the waffles, being a warm task in late 
June, had been turned over to three col- 
ored women, hired for the occasion, and 
to complete the “‘ongsomble” and make 
things perfectly “apropos’—two of Mrs. 
Phillipetti’s favorite words—the three 
colored women had been dressed as 
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Turkish slaves, while Mrs. Phillipetti 
and her aides dressed as Beauties of the 
Harem. 

To judge by Mrs. Phillipetti’s cos- 
tume, the Beauties of the Harem were 
expensive to clothe. She had more silk, 
gold lace and tinsel strung upon her 
ample form than would set a costumer 
up in business, but the star feature of 
her costume was her turban. It was a 
gorgeous creation, and would have been 
a comfortable piece of headgear in mid- 
winter, although slightly heating for a 
hot June day, but it came near being the 
talk of the Carnival, for in the center of 
the front, just above her forehead, Mrs. 
Phillipetti had pinned the celebrated 
brooch containing the Dragon’s Eye— 
the priceless ruby given to old General 
Phillipetti by the Dugosh of Zind after 








the old diplomat had saved the worthless 
life of the old reprobate by appealing 
to the Vice-Regent of Siberia in his be- 
half. 

The Dragon’s Eye was about the size 
of a goose egg and weighed nearly as 
much as a pound of creamery butter, 
so it required considerable turban to 
make it ‘‘apropos” and complete its 
‘“ongsomble.” Pinned on her shelf-like 
chest, Mrs. Phillipetti wore a small 
chatelaine mirror somewhat smaller than 
a tea saucer. By tipping the outer edge 
of the mirror upward and glancing 
down into it, Mrs. Phillipetti had a good 
view of the entire facade of her turban, 
reflected in the mirror, and she was thus 
able to keep an eye on the Dragon’s Eye. 

“Oh, Mr. Beech!” said Mrs. Philli- 
petti, stopping him as he was bustling 
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across the ground loaded with his badges 
of office indicating that he was Chairman 
of Police, Member of Executive Commit- 
tee, Member of Board of Managers and 
Officer of the Day. ‘Do you know where 
Mr. Gubb is? He didn’t quite finish pa- 
pering our booth.” 

“Gubb?” said Mr. Beech, trying to 
concentrate his mind on the name. “Oh, 
that paper - hanger - detective fellow! 
Why, now—” He looked around the 
yrounds, remembering that Mr. Gubb 
had said he would come in disguise. 
“Why, now,” said Mr. Beech, “he ought 
to be here somewhere, but I don’t know 
where he is. Is it very important ?” 

It was very important to Mrs. Philli- 
petti. The lumber had run short before 
the back of her booth had been com- 
pleted. Mr. Gubb had papered the back 
of her booth as far as it had been com- 
pleted, but since then the Grounds Com- 
mittee had eked out the lumber with a 
piece of heavy tagboard; and the tag- 
board, being unpapered, was “inapro- 
pos” and ruined the “ongsomble” of the 
booth. 

“Well, I don’t know where— You 
might look around— If you happen to 
see him—” said Mr. Beech, and was 
wrested away by a lady who had brought 
her own potted palm to decorate her 
booth and who wished a special watch- 
man put on at night to watch the potted 
palm. Mrs. Phillipetti wandered back to 
her booth. The hideous, bare tagboard 
was a thorn in the flesh of her artistic 
soul—if her soul was not fleshy, there 
never was a fleshy soul—and she hung 
her mauve opera cloak in such a manner 
as to hide most of the tagboard. Below 
this she put a chair. A little later, when 
the waffle business began to be brisk, she 
removed the massive turban and placed 
it under the chair. It was as uncomfort- 
able as a pagoda would have been if 
stuck on her head. 

Two hours later, happening to glance 
under the chair, she saw that the turban, 
with the priceless Dragon’s Eye, was 
gone! 

There was not the slightest doubt how 
it had disappeared. The strip of tag- 
board that formed part of the back of 
the booth had been pulled loose ; a hand 


had been inserted through the opening 
thus made; and the turban had been 
stolen. Mrs. Phillipetti rushed from the 
beoth and sought Mr. Beech. She was 
wildly excited. She dashed into the Ex- 
ecutive Booth, where the Board of Man 
agers was having a meeting. It was ten 
minutes before she was calm enough to 
give anyone a chance to hear what she 
was saying. The Board of Managers was 
flabbergasted by the awful news, but 
Mr. Beech retained his composure. 

“Now, this—now—was not wholly 
unexpected,” he said. “It’s a—now— 
unfortunate thing, but it’s the sort of 
thing that happens. Now, Mrs.—now— 
Phillipetti, just let me beg you not to 
say anything about it to anybody, and 
I’ll have Detective Gubb get right on 
the case. If you keep quiet the thief will 
probably hang around until the end of 
the Carnival to see what else he can steal, 
but if we make a fuss about it he’ll skip. 
Keep quiet. The matter is in my hands. 
Rest easy! We will attend to it.” 

‘“I—I hate to lose the Dragon’s Eye,” 
said Mrs. Phillipetti, wiping her eyes, 
“but the worst is to have my turban 
stolen. That spoils the ‘ongsomble’ of my 
costume. I haven’t anything else apropos 
to wear on my head.” 

“You look fine just as you are,” said 
Mr. Beech. “But if you want something 
to wear, you can get a Turkish hat at 
the Paper Hat Booth for twenty-five 
cents.” 

“Thank you!” said Mrs. Phillipetti 
scornfully. “I don’t wear twenty-five 
cent hats!” 

Within twenty minutes the Boy Scouts, 
who were acting as Aides to the Execu- 
tive Committee, had tacked in ten prom- 
inent places ten hastily daubed placards 
that read: ‘Philo Gubb, please report at 
Executive Booth—Beech, Chmn. Police 
Committee.” And the members of the 
Board of Managers had, singly and by 
round-about routes, approached the 
scene of the theft and had studied it. 

To the left of Mrs. Phillipetti’s booth 
was the Ethiopian Dip. Here, some 
thirty feet back from a counter and 
shielded by a net, a negro sat on an ele- 
vated perch just over a canvas tub full 
of water. In front of the net was a smal! 
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target, and if a patron of the game hit 
the target with a baseball, the negro sud- 
denly and unexpectedly dropped into 
the tub of water. The price was three 
throws for five cents. 

As Riverbank had some remarkably 
clever baseball throwers, the Ethiopian 
was dipped quite frequently. As the 
water was cold and such a bath an un- 
usual luxury for the Riverbank Ethiop 
ians, no one Ethiopian cared to be 
dipped very often in succession. There 
fore the Committee of Seven of the 
Exempt Firemen’s Association, which 
had the dip in charge, had arranged for 
a quick change of Ethiopians, and while 
one sat on ,the perch to be dipped, three 
others lolled in bathing costumes just 
back of Mrs. Phillipetti’s booth. They 
were there from the time the Carnival 
opened at midday until it closed at mid- 
night. 

On the other side of Mrs. Phillipetti’s 
booth was the entrance to the tent of the 
South Riverbank Turnverein’s minstrel 
show. The tent was well back from the 
rear of Mrs. Phillipetti’s booth, and it 
was well patronized. Those entering the 
minstrel tent had a space of five feet to 
pass where there was an unimpeded view 
of the space behind Mrs. Phillipetti’s 
booth. The minstrel show was continu- 
ous, and some one was always passing in 


or out. In addition to this, the ticket- 
taker—Mr. Gus Schultz, son of Mr. 
August Schultz, the South Riverbank 


baker—had.:an uninterrupted view of the 
rear of Mrs. Phillipetti’s booth at all 
times. He had not seen an Ethiopian 
take the turban, and it seemed impossible 
that a turban of that gorgeousness could 
have passed anywhere within two miles 
without jarring the eye. But the tag- 
board was certainly loose and had evi- 
dently been pried loose from the out- 
side, and the turban was gone. 

Mr. Beech questioned the colored men 
quietly. 

“Turbine?” said one of them. “We 
aint seen no turbine. We aint seen nuf- 
fin’. We aint done nuffin’ but sit here 
an’ play craps.” 

“But you were here?” said Mr. Beech. 

“Yes, we was heah,” said the blackest 
negro. “We was right heah all de time. 
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Dey aint been no turbine took from no 
whar whilst we was heah, neither. Aint 
been nobody back heah but us, an’ we’s 
been heah all de time.”’ 

“Well, perhaps you can tell how this 
tagboard got pried loose, if you were 
here all the time,” said Mr. Beech. 

“It wa’n’t pried loose,” said the yel- 
low negro. “Hit got kicked loose f’om 
de hinside. I know dat much, anner 
ways. I seen dat oc-cur. I seen dat tag 
board bulge out an’ bulge out an’ bulge 
out twell hit bust out. An’ dey haint no 
turbine come out, nuther. No, sah!” 

Mr. Gus Schultz stopped taking tick- 
ets long enough to say he had seen no- 
body take a turban. He said the negroes 
hadn’t done anything suspicious at all, 
so far as he had seen. 

“Who loosed a turbant?”’ he asked. 

“Mrs. Phillipetti,” said Mr. Beech. 

“Schust an hour ago it vos me vot 
had stoled her broom,” said Mr. Schultz 
with disgust. “‘Me! Mebby she thinks | 
take tickeds mit a broom!” 

Mr. Beech went away. The detective 
business was not his business. He spe 
cialized in coal and not in crime. But in 
going he passed by Mrs. Phillipetti’s 
booth and spoke to her. 

“Tt will be all right,” he said reassur 
ingly. “We are on the track.” 

“Oh, thank you!” said Mrs. Philli- 
petti, who had completed the apropriety 
of her “ongsomble’”’ by wrapping a green 
silk handkerchief about her head. 

“T hope to return the turban and the 
jewel sometime to-morrow,” said Mr 
Beech, bluffing bravely. 

But Philo Gubb did not heed the no- 
tices posted to call him to the Executive 
Booth. The evening passed and he did 
not appear, and Mr. Beech, on his way 
home, stopped at the police station. It 
was after midnight, but the Chief of 
Police was still on duty. He never slept 
during the Carnival. 

Mr. Beech explained the loss of the 
turban and the Dragon’s Eye, and early 
the next morning the Chief himself took 
up the hunt. By three o’clock in the aft- 
ernoon he had discovered several things. 
He discovered that the yellow man who 
had claimed to see the tagboard pushed 
out from the inside was the husband of 
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one of the waffle cooks in Mrs. Philli- 
petti’s booth. He learned that the yellow 
man had been in jail. He learned that 
there was a time when Mr. Schultz had 
not taken tickets, having gone across the 
grounds to get a drink of lemonade. He 
learned that this was about the time of 
the theft, and that at about the same 
time the Committee of Seven of the 
Exempt Firemen’s Association had been 
obliged to wait a few minutes before 
selling more throws, because the surplus 
Ethiopians had gone to get a drink at 
the saloon opposite the carnival grounds, 
and the yellow negro had been dipped 





The wizard turned his eyes . 


so often he was chilled. For a few min- 
utes the yellow negro had been alone 
behind the waffle booth. The Chief there- 
upon arrested the yellow negro. 

As he led the negro from the grounds 
by the back way, in order to.cause as 
little commotion as possible, he brushed 
by one of the carnival workers dressed 
as a wizard, who was standing by the 
rear entrance, droning: “Tell your for- 
tune, ten cents! Tell your fortune, ten 
cents!” The wizard was tall and thin 
and wore a long white beard, a sort of 
Mother-Hubbard gown and a pointed 
cap. As the Chief passed with his pris- 
oner the wizard turned his eyes on the 
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two, and then droned on. He was Philo 
Gubb, the paper-hanger detective, on the 
job! 

Philo Gubb, having received his cos- 
tume, had come to the carnival grounds 
the back way, securing entrance by show 
ing his badge. He had wandered about 
the grounds, peeking and peering, seek- 
ing malefactors unsuccessfully. He felt 
the whole weight of the carnival on his 
shoulders. Anyone wearing a cap an.! 
not spending money he eyed with sus 
picion. When he suspected a youth he 
followed him at a safe distance, stopping 
when he stopped, going on when he went 








He was Philo Gubb, the detective, on the job. 


on. He was so intent on trailing and 
shadowing that he did not even notice 
the placards calling him to the Execu 
tive Booth. He wished he had chosen 
some other disguise, for every few min- 
utes he had to stop and tell a fortune 
with the magic tube. So far he had col- 
lected two dollars and sixty cents. 

The Chief, with his prisoner walking 
quietly by his side—to avoid unpleasant 
commotion in an _ otherwise orderly 
crowd—had just passed the wizard when 
he heard voices that made him look back. 

“There he is!” said one voice. “Kick 
him off the grounds!” 

“Here you!” said another voice. 


























PHILO GUBB AND THE DRAGON’S EYE 


“You’ve got to get out of here. And 
you've got to give up the money you've 
taken. Quick now. We don’t allow any 
professionals on these grounds.” 

The voices were those of Henry P. 
Cross, Officer of the Day for this day of 
the Carnival, and Phil Green, Jr., Vice- 
Chairman of Police, and they were 
speaking to the wizard. 

“Sh!” said the wizard, in a mysteri- 
ous voice. “It’s all right! Don’t make a 
fuss. It’s all right!’ 

“Let me kick him off the grounds!’ 
said Mr. Cross. “All I want is a chance 
to kick him off the grounds. The cheap 
professional fakir, sneaking in to get 
money that ought to go to the Hospital! 
Let me kick—” 

“Now wait!” said Mr. Green irri- 
tably. ““‘We want to make him disgorge 
first, don’t we? Just keep your head on, 
Cross. Let me handle this.” 

“Tt’s all right! Don’t make a fuss,” 
whispered the wizard. “I belong here.” 

“You belong nowhere!” shouted Mr. 
Cross. ‘You belong here indeed! Why, 
you couldn’t tell that to a baby! I guess 
not! Telling fortunes and putting the 
cash in your pocket. Don’t the Ladies’ 
Aid of the Seventh Baptist Church have 
the exclusive fortune-telling privilege? 
Didn’t they put us onto you? You belong 
here! Yes, you do!” 

The Chief turned back. 

“What’s up?” he asked. 

“Professional,” said Mr. Green. 
“Some Chicago grafter trying to make 
money out of our show. I said right from 
the first that that man Gubb was no 
good. Boasting how he would keep the 
crooks out! He’s a lemon, he is.” 

“T’rm all right, I tell you,” said Philo 
Gubb earnestly. ‘I’m no crook. You see 
Beech. Ask Beech. Have Beech come 
here. Here’s my badge.” 

He showed his official badge. 

“Stoie it, hey?” said Mr. Cross, 

“You do me a mean injustice, sayin’ 
them words,” said Philo Gubb. ‘You go 
get Mr. Beech. I’ll stay here. I aint 
goin’ to run away.” 

Mr. Cross looked at Mr. Green. 

“You mean you fixed it with Beech 
so you could tell fortunes here?’ asked 
Mr. Cross. 
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“Yes, that’s what I mean,” said Philo 
Gubb. “You get Beech.” 

“Get Beech,” said Mr. Green. “Beech 
will soon settle that story.” 

“T’ll watch him,” said the Chief. “If 
he tries to move I’ll club him.” 

Mr. Cross and Mr. Green hurried 
away, and the Chief dangled his club 
meaningly. The yellow man, who had 
been standing awaiting the end of the 
controversy, seated himself on the grass 
and leaned his back against a tree. Philo 
Gubb, as evidence that he did not mean 
to run, also seated himself, and leaned 
back against the same tree. The Chief 
stood a short distance away, his 
keenly on them. 

“How about asked the yellow 
man in a low tone, bending down to 
pick a blade of grass. ‘Kin you he’p a 
feller out?” 

“How?” asked Philo Gubb. 

“T got in trouble,” said the yellow 
man. “I’m gwine git hit in de neck ef 
some one don’t he’p me mighty quick. 
Ef I tell yo’ somethin’ is you gwine ack 
square ?” 

“Sure !”’ said Philo Gubb. 

“Under de far cornder of de waffle 
booth, unnerstan’?” said the yellow man 
softly. ‘““Go behine an’ lay down an’ 
rotch yo’ ahm under as far as yo’ kin. 
Yo’ find de turbine. Whin yo’ git to 
Chicago, yo’ sind my part of whut yo’ 
git fo’ de julery to Sarah Smif, South 
Riverbank. Unnerstan’? Dey aint got 
nuffin’ on me ef dey don’t find de tur- 
bine.” 

The Chief moved nearer. 

“T guess dey let me go whin dey git 
me to de calaboose,” said the yellow man 
in a louder voice. “Kaze I ain’ done 
nuffin’ nohow.”’ 

“They'll let you go when we get that 
turbint,” said the Chief meaningly, 
“and if we can prove it on you, you go 
to the pen’.”’ 

Mr. Cross and Mr. 
with Mr. Beech. 

“There he is,’”’ said Mr. Cross, point- 
ing to the wizard Gubb. 

“Never saw him in my life!” said Mr. 
Beech. ‘‘Now then, what is this now? 
What’s this story you—” 

The paper-hanger-detective arose and 


eyes 


it ?”’ 


Green returned 
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leaned close to Mr. Beech's ear. He 
whispered three words and Mr. Beech’s 
attitude changed entirely. 

“Oh! he said. “I wondered where- 
now—all right! It’s all right! It’s all 
right, Cross. All right, Green. All right, 
Chief!” Then he turned to Gubb. 
“We've been wanting you. Put up pla- 
cards for you. Now listen! Mrs. Philli- 
petti had a turban stolen from her booth, 
and that infernal ton and a half or so 
of ruby was in it. The Dragon’s Eye, she 
calls it. Well, that turban was stolen- 

“T am quite well acquainted with that 
fact,” said Philo Gubb. 

“Well, why don’t you hunt for it 


then?” asked Mr. Beech crossly. “ 
thought you were going to be of some 
use. Fooling around here with your silly 
ten-cent fortune telling, having the time 
of your life while all of us are worrying 
about that Dragon’s Eye. Why don’t you 
hunt for it?” 

“It aint hardly necessary to engage in 
detective exertions at the present mo- 
ment on account of that turban,” said 
Phil Gubb slowly, “because when I want 
it, all I got to do is to consult the magic 
tube.” 

“You're crazy 
“You’re crazy as a loon!” 

“The usual price for consulting the 


!? said Mr. Beech. 


oracle is ten cents,” said Philo Gubb, 
“but I'll make a special exception out of 
this time.” 

He put the end of the magic tube to 
his ear and listened. 

“The genyi of the tube says that if 
you go behind the waffle booth and lay 
down and feel under as far as you can 
reach, you’ll find the turban. A small boy 
put it there.” 

Mr. Beech looked at Wizard Gubb. 

“Honest ?” he asked. 

“Honest!” said Philo Gubb, and in 
five minutes Mr. Beech, Mr. Cross and 
Mr. Green returned with Mrs. Philli 
petti, on whose head towered the turban 





with the Dragon’s Eye gleaming in it, 
making her “ongsomble’ thoroughly 
apropos. 

“Gubb,” said Mr. Beech, “I want 
Mrs. Phillipetti to meet you. You cer 
tainly are a wizard.” 

“Yes, indeed!” said Mrs. Phillipetti. 
“Your whole complete ongsomble is 
apropos to your detective ability.” 

‘T’ll be glad to serve you at any time,” 
said Philo Gubb from the depths of his 
white beard. 

“Well, if that’s so,” said Mrs. Philli 
petti, “I wish you’d have that magic 
tube tell you who it was stole my 
broom.” 
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S HOULD the woman ever do the proposing? It’s a question as old 


as the hills. 


Here you find it as a big element in a love story by 


one of the star tellers of that sort of story among the writers of to-day. 


question of Jack.” 
] || Colonel Sladen said, tugging 
| at his long gray mustache. He 

——— meant Evangeline Christabel 
Jackson Sladen, but he always called her 
that. “As for me, I’ve had a good time; 
and a man has to hand in his checks, 
sooner or later. Hang it all!” 

“T should see a specialist,” I advised. 
“You don’t look like handing in yet.” 

“I don’t feel like it,” he growled, 
“except when those beastly pains come 
on. I thought they were only indiges- 
tion; but Dr. Bennett says they’re heart, 
and he generally knows what he’s talk- 
ing about. I sha’n’t waste any fees on 
humbugging specialists. I may as well 
die cheap! There’s little enough to leave 
Jack, without wasting it. I wanted to 
commute some of the pension to leave 
her. That was why I went to Bennett; 
to get him to fill in the confounded form. 
Heaven knows what the wild little mon- 
key will do when I’m gone. I can’t pro- 
vide for her properly.” 

“She'll find some one to provide for 
her, I expect,” I said. ‘“She’s a pretty 
thing, you know!” 

“She might have provided for herself 
a dozen times,” he grumbled, “‘but she 
wont. I thought that she was going to 
fix up with Burke. Now she’s quarreled 
with the boy, played some of her mad 
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tricks on him and upset his dignity. I 
ought to have whipped her when she was 
a kid. If she’d been a boy I would have ; 
but a widower with one girl chick! It’s 
my own fault for spoiling her. She’s 
right out of hand. I never could do any- 
thing with the minx. I never knew any- 
one who could, except you, sometimes.” 

“Sometimes,” I commented. ‘When 
she was five and I was twenty, I could 
keep her in order. Now she’s nearly 
twenty.” 

“And behaves like fifteen! Look here, 
Neill, I must see that kid settled before 
I go. The thought of leaving her on her 
own is breaking up what bit of sound 
heart I’ve got left. You don’t know 
what it is to have no object in life for 
nearly twenty years, but a bit of a child, 
and—and— She’s a child still, a soft. 
innocent child for all her mischief. | 
must see her settled, or on her way to it, 
Neill.” 

“If you told her,” 
cut me off. 

“If I told her,” he snapped, “she’d 
rush off and engage herself to somebody 
before the day was over, just to comfort 
me—very likely to two or three some- 
bodies to make sure! Besides worrying 
herself to a shadow about ‘Dad’. .. I’ve 
kept the child laughing for nineteen 
years and eight months—God bless her! 


I began; but he 
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I don’t want to end my days with a lit- 
tle red-eyed mouse that I shall hardly 
know. Let the blow fall quick enough to 
stun the grief, and with somebody to 
wipe her eyes....Neill, you’re a good 
chap. You ought to have been a soldier 
instead of a confounded lawyer. Step 
into the breach and see what you can do 
with the madcap. Turn her mind to mat- 
rimony, without her knowing.” 

“Well,” I agreed, “I'll try. It’s easy 
enough to turn Jack’s mind; but you 
never know what it will turn to! It gen- 
erally goes in the direction that you least 


gaged in 
teaching Rov- 
er to hold a 





expect. This is a 
blow to me, sir. You 
and Jack have al- 


, | I went down- 

} stairs and ways been like a fa- 

'\; found her. ther and a sister to 
She was en- a chap who had no 


home of his own. I 
wish you’d seen a 


[ pipe in his specialist.” 
mouth. The 
He said that he 
pipe had , 
cemme teow would see a special- 
my overcoat ist hanged before he 
pocket would waste his 


money on him. So 
I agreed to talk to 
Jack. 

I went downstairs 
and found her. She 
was engaged in 
teaching Rover to 
hold a pipe in his 
mouth. The pipe 
had come from my 
overcoat pocket. 

“Bah!” I cried. 
“You great, over- 
grown baby! I'd like 
to shake you.... I 
will!” 

I did. She was 
very indignant and 
squealed, but | 
shook her hard. 

“No wonder you 
can’t get a sweet- 

\, heart!” I told her. 
/“VYou—you flap- 
per!” 

“Not get a sweet- 

4 heart!’ she cried fu- 
riously. ‘You great, 
rude, rough beast’ I can get dozens!” 

“Pooh!” I said. “What’s the use of 
getting what you can’t keep. A nice fool 
you've made of me!” 

“Vou!” she cried. “You! Oh! If you 
hadn’t shaken all my breath away, 
I’d—” She made a sudden lunge at me, 
but I warded her off. “I never got you, 
anyhow. I dare say I could, if I tried!” 

“Then for Heaven’s sake don’t,” I 
implored. ‘“‘You’ll drive me to it, if you 
don’t mind, for my own credit. I’ve al- 
ways told people that you’d be the belle 
of the town, and cut all the others out. 














Now there are a dozen girls engaged at 


eighteen or nineteen ; and you are nearly 


twenty and haven’t a beau. You'll 
be an old maid, and have to keep your- 
self by sewing on buttons. An old maid 
with a tabby cat, and a bad temper. No 
wonder your poor father worries.” 

“Father would be broken-hearted at 
losing me,” she asserted quickly. ‘“That’s 
one reason why—” She paused. 

“And the other reason is—?” 

“The other reason!” she informed me 
pertly. “Mr. Inquisitive!... Nasty, in- 
quisitive old lawyer!’ She turned up 
her nose—if such a straight feature 
could be said to turn up. “I don’t know 
why you’re so horrid this morning... 
You needn’t look like that. If you are 
going to try to lecture me, I shall go 
away. It’s disgusting to see a grown- 
up man get in such a temper over a dirty 
old pipe. I wonder it didn’t make poor 
Rover sick!... A shilling pipe! You can 
charge it on Father’s bill.” 

“Poor Father!’ I said. I sighed more 
genuinely than I intended ; and Jack de- 
tected the genuineness. 

“Arthur?” she said. “Arthur? Daddy 
isn’t—isn’t—? He saw Dr. Bennett yes- 
terday, about his commutation. I thought 
commutation was only a—a sort of in- 
digestion, isn’t it?...I’ll go and have 
the truth out of him... Let me go. 
You’ve no right to hold me like that. 
I’m grown up now. I—” 

“Sit down, Jack!” I said quietly. 

I think it was my quietness that awed 
her. She sat down Also she clung to my 
hand. I was silent for a time, considering 
what to do. It was no use trying to con- 
ceal the whole truth from her. She would 
certainly over-reach her father at the 
game of question and answer. She is 
dreadfully quick-witted. 

‘Jack, my dear,” I said, “I’ve always 
tried to be a big brother to you. Your 
father is just a little out of sorts. It is 
nothing much, if he doesn’t worry; but 
if he does—Dr. Bennett says that worry 
is just poison to him. There is only one 
thing which can seriously worry your 
father. I mean you, Jack.” 

“Oh, Arthur!’ She twisted my fingers 
about till she hurt them. 

“You see, Jack, he has very little, ex- 
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cept his pension—nothing much to leave 
you ; and at present no one to look after 
you. Of course I would, so far as I can; 
but I’m not old enough to adopt you for 
a daughter ; and you want constant look- 
ing-after, Jack. He has taken it into his 
head that he wants to see you settle down 
before—I don’t mean that it is near; but 
he worries himself into thinking that it 
is because he’s afraid of it on your ac- 
count. If he saw you happily engaged he 
would be content.” 

‘You mean die content!” she almost 
screamed. 

“No, no!” I said. “I mean that your 
wildness is a trouble to him; not so 
much your madcap tricks—he doesn’t 
dislike them so much as I do—but your 
not settling down, or preparing to, by 
getting engaged to somebody whom he 
could trust to take care of you, some- 
body who was steady and reliable and 
fond of you, and whom you were fond 
enough of to give up childishness for, 
Jack. You understand ?” 

“Yes,” she said quickly. “Yes. Of 
course, I do! I think— Here’s Daddy 
coming. I’ll tell him—” 

“You must not let him know that you 
think he is ailing, Jack,” I said quickly. 
‘He doesn’t want you to worry. His hap- 
piness depends upon seeing you bright. 
You wont tell him that you know.” 

“Of course not,” she whispered. “I 
didn’t mean that. I meant about—about 
the—settling down... Daddy darling, 
you see a reformed character. You've no 
idea how prim and proper I shall be 
now.” She hung round his neck. “Say, 
‘Bless you, my children,’”’ she told him 
with a queer little whimpering laugh. 
She buried her face in his neck, and held 
out a hand to me behind her! 

I do not believe that, ever since Adam 
began the race of man, there was a man 
so utterly and entirely staggered as I 
was. I stared and stared at her hand like 
a fool, till her father put it in mine. 

“Bless you,” he said, ‘my children!” 
His voice shook, and he did. I was 
afraid for the moment that the emofion 
would be too much for him. “This,” he 
said, “is a happiness beyond my wildest 
dreams. Neill, you are the one man in 
the world to whom I am content to 
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leave this wild little girl of mine. 
You have always been a— Well, | 
thought it was just brother and sister. 
I’m overjoyed to find that it’s better 
still—overjoyed, more than overjoyed. . 
You're all right now, Jack, all right, my 
girl. He’s doing better than he realizes. 
Your daddy knows you can love people. 
I—I wouldn’t care now, if I had to 


hand. in my checks to-morrow. I— Take 
her, Neill.’’ 
Ile kissed Jac! | placed het 
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“Say ‘Bless you, my children!’”she told him with a queer little whimpering laugh. 





happiness—to comfort Father; to marry 
me to any donkey that I chose to rush 
off and engage myself to, like the littl 
mad fool that I am. Not such a fool as 
you thought, Mr. Arthur. I’d do it, if it 
was necessary. I’d marry a black man, if 
it would please Dad. Sooner do it than 
marry you! You needn’t be afraid I 
shall. It’s only a pretend engagement to 


] ] 


delight Father. I shall break it off as 
soon as!... Oh, Daddy!... Or you can. 
No, you'll let me break it off. \ou’re a 
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buried her tace in his neck, and held out a hand to me behind her. 


arms. Then he went out and closed the 
door softly. She looked around to make 
sure that he was on the other side. ‘Then 
she extricated herself rapidly from my 
arm. 

“I’ve got even with you,” she cried, 
snapping her white teeth. “I’ve got even 
with you.” 

‘She nodded her pretty head rapidly: 
and I gasped. 

“This,” I said, “is outrageous.” 

“Ves,” she agreed, ‘‘it is. You were 
prepared to sacrifice me—all my future 





beast—a dictatorial beast '—but you are 
a gentleman. Wont you feel a fool when 
people congratulate you. An old, old, 
old, sensible lawyer engaged to a—a hoy- 
den! You can’t get out of it!” 

She clapped her hands and almost 
danced. 

“T’d like to shake you,” I said fierce- 
ly, “you unscrupulous, ungrateful, un- 
feeling hussy!... There’s one thing: 
You wont be able to be a hoyden. You’ve 
promised your father to behave.” 

“And I will,” she said, “to other peo- 



































ple; but I wont to you. I’ll be as bad as 
I can be.” She laughed. “You'll have 
plenty of me!” she threatened. ‘“We’re 
engaged—engaged! I shall expect my 
fiancé to take me to the opera to-night. 
Dad must come too. I want every minute 
of him... Perhaps you’d rather have a 
quiet evening with him?... And your 
fiancée?” 

She dropped me a mocking courtesy. 

‘“T may as well have the privileges of 
an engaged man,” I remarked. “I'll 
make you feel ashamed of yourself; but 
I suppose that’s impossible ?” 

Her face flamed. 

“You cad!” she cried. 

I turned on my heel. I was at the 
door when she caught at my arm. 

“T apologize,” she cried. “I apologize. 
I’ll go on my knees, if you like, Arthur. 
You wont be a cad. You'll be just your- 
self. That’s a splendid gentleman... I 
didn’t think of that. It takes all the tri- 
umph out of it... Arthur, dear? It wont 
be for very long, perhaps; and it will 
make Father so happy. Do you very 
much mind pretending it? I shall insist 
that you break it off. If you give out that 
I did, I shall say it was because I wasn’t 
good enough for—for the—the best 
man—and—and... Oh! Do be a big 
brother again. You always were, Arthur. 
I’m such a wicked, troublesome little 
sister.” 

“A troublesome little sister,” I 
echoed. I was going to kiss her forehead 
but she dodged it away and held up her 
face instead. I kissed her very, very sad- 
ly. For the brotherly relationship did not 
satisfy me; and I thought how very sis- 
terly Jack must feel to offer the kiss. 

“T feel a terribly old brother,” I re- 
marked. 

I felt older when people congratulated 
me. They all made the same observation 
in different words. It was the obvious 
thing, they declared. Everyone had 
known I should marry Jack, ever since 
she was a child. Till the last two or three 
years it had seemed so to me. I had not 
thought that Jack would grow up so 
young. Since she had, I had concealed 
my feelings from her very carefully. 
She would grieve greatly, I knew, to 
find that she had hu.‘ me, possibly try 
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to make me marry her by way of conso 
lation. There was never a tenderer heart 
than the heart of my little madcap. 
When she was ten and I was ill she used 
to play truant from school and come 
and sit on my doorstep and wait for 
news ; and sometimes the nurse brought 
her in and she sat for hours holding my 
fingers. 

The warmth of her sisterly affection 
made the business harder for me. She 
was so anxious ‘‘to be a good girl,” as 
she put it. 

“T am not going to be a greater nui- 
sance than I can help,” she told me. “I 
can’t help your having to take me out 
a lot; but you always did; and now I 
shall behave like a_ well-conducted 
fiancée! You see if I don’t.”’ She squeezed 
my arm furiously. 

“You have found the spell to grow 
Jack into a true woman, Arthur,” my 
old Aunt Mary told me. ‘Some people 
think you will have an anxious time 
with the little mischief. Now, do you 
know, I don’t. You are Jack’s first 
grown-up toy; and she finds it very nice 
to be grown-up.” 

Jack said something of the sort her- 
self. She “used to be” mischievous, she 
explained, because she had to occupy 
herself with something. ‘‘Now,” she 
said, “you are Miss Ofthello’s occupa- 
tion. I believe I could quite take to sol- 
emn things, other solemn things. Why 
don’t you teach me law? Then I could 
help you when.... Oh, gracious! I for- 
got we weren’t really engaged!’’ She 
laughed for several minutes at that, 
called me ‘‘an old, old owl!” because I 
did not laugh too, then clung to my 
sleeve and wanted to know if she bored 
me very, very much. 

“Tt’s a pity Father thinks such a lot 
of you,” she told me, “because I could 
easily get engaged to some one else and 
release you; but he’d never be satisfied 
with anvone else, and—” She began to 
cry suddenly. “It wont be for long,” 
she sobbed. “I wormed it out of Dr. 
Bennett. You’ll soon be free, Arthur. 
I’m not going to let people say that you 
gave me up just at that time. I shall go 
away, and send and say that I’m engaged 
to some one else. People will say it’s just 
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what they expected of me, and a lucky 
escape for you. It will be, of course. 
Well, it would be if there were a real 
engagement to escape from instead of 
just—just a bore! A bore to you, I mean. 
You can put up with me for a few 
months, can’t you, Arthur dear? I’m not 
such a nuisance as you expected, am I ?” 

“My dear,” I said, “I shall never 
have such charming companionship 
again all my life. Bless you, Jack! 
Little sister Jack!” 

I put my arm around her, and tried 
to feel brotherly. But she was such a 
witch, such a pretty witch! 

Her father came in rather quickly. 
He was like Jack in rapidity. I was 
withdrawing my arm; but he caught 
hold of my wrist, and put it back round 
her waist. 


“Don’t mind me!” he cried excitedly. 
“Hug her! Hug her!.... I’ve been to 
town this morning and seen the special- 
ist. He says it’s only indigestion. My 
heart’s all right! He gives me fifteen or 
twenty years. Time 
to see you married, 
and—and all the 
rest! You didn’t 
know, Jack, that 
they thought that | 
had a weak heart. 
Pack of fools! We 
wouldn’t let you 
know, Blossom !”’ 

Jack gave a wild 
scream, and flung 
herself upon him. 
Then she _ almost 
fainted. When she 
had recovered he 
picked her right up 
and put her in my 
arms, 

“T feel like danc- 
ing at a wedding!” 
he shouted. “Fix it 
up! Fix it up!” 

He rushed out, 
“ek in aie slamming the door. 
hand for true, as J @ck breathed at the 

you made me_ rate of a hundred a 

when I was a minute. She lay 

little girl.” heavily in my arms 
and did not stir. 

Presently I laid her on the sofa. I kissed 
her cheek first. Then I went and looked 
1 

l 





out of the window. I felt as if the work 
were coming to an end. There woul 
never be any happiness for me, I felt, 
like my three weeks’ “engagement” to 
Jack.... My pretty Jack! 

“Arthur,” she called presently, 
here.” 

“T don’t think,” she said, “I am so 
wild as I used to be?” 

The tears ran down her cheeks. I 
wiped them away. 

“No, Jack,” I agreed. ‘The trouble 
about your father has grown you into a 
woman.... such a sweet woman.... 
You were always lovely, Jack.” 

“It was the trouble about you too,” 
she asserted. “I—you thought I was 
‘outrageous,’ but— You know how I 
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jump at things, don’t you? Well, that 
morning, before Father came in, I 
thought you meant me to be engaged to 
you! When he went out and you didn’t 
—didn’t seem pleased—I understood 
that you meant some one else. Of course 
I wasn’t going to let you know I’d been 
a fool. So I pretended that it was just 
—just outrageousness. . I don’t think 
I’m outrageous now!” She gulped. 

‘Now, Jack,” I said, “you have grown 
into just the sweetest little lady that ever 
was, just the very sweetest.... God 
bless you, child!” 

“I’m not a child any more,” she de- 
clared. She wiped her eyes. “I’m a 
woman.” She sat up. “To myself,” she 
explained. “Not to you.” 

“To me too,” I said; and I gulped 
something down. “Oh yes. To me too!” 

She looked hard at me, put her hands 
upon my shoulders. 

“No,” she denied. “Not yet; but I 
am going to be. You are not going to 
settle this as you’ve always settled 
things for the child you have bothered 
and cared for. But you will always do 
that. Only—you never think of yourself. 
So I am going to think for you.... 
Arthur ?” 

“Yes, dear?” 

“You loved me as a child?” 

“My dear,” I said, “I do.” 

“Only as a child?” 
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-——— |SOFT-STEPPING 
| boy came out of the 

private-office of the 
————= = Ocean Trust Com- 
pany, and made his way to the 
receiving teller’s cage, where he 
paused to watch in fascinated 
fashion Nat Bedloe deftly 
through the big pile of bills on 
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Her hands pinched my _ shoulders. 
Presently they gave them a little shake ; 
and then she laughed. 

“IT mean to know,” she declared. 
“Hold up your hand for true, as you 


made me when I was a little girl. I 
never told you lies, Arthur, and you 
wont tell me one.... Don’t you think, 


Arthur, it is better that we should un- 
derstand just how things are with each 
other 2?” 

“Yes,” I assented. “Yes. You are a 
brave girl, Jack. I understand you. You 
know that I— Yes, Jack. I love you as 
one loves a woman, one woman, the 
only one that I.... I would rather you 
marry a man who is the one man for 
you, much rather. There is no sacrifice 
—right down to my life, Jack—which 
I would not make to insure your happi- 
ness ; but even from my own selfish point 
of view I wouldn’t wish to have a wife 
who was only a little sister at heart. 
Now we understand each other, and we 
can consider what to do.” 

Jack laughed in her old mischievous 
way, and slipped her arm through mine. 

“There’s nothing to do!” she de- 
clared. “Except just marry me.... I’ve 
meant you to for fifteen years!” She held 
up her right hand. “I swear for true!’ 
she said; and then I held her close to 
me, very, very close; and she tried to 
nestle closer ! 
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marble before him. 

“Mr. Whiting would like to 
see you in the private office for 
a few minutes,” said the boy at 
length. 

Bedloe glared at him over the 
tops of his spectacles. He al- 
ways glared when anybody interrupted 
his bill counting. He grunted something 
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unintelligible, which might have been 
taken for assent, made a hasty notation 
on a near-by scrap of paper, clapped a 
paper-weight on the pile of bills, and ir- 
ritably got out of his chair. 

Scowling forbiddingly, he followed 
the boy back to the private office. 

Bedloe was tall and spare, somewhat 
stooped of shoulder and very gray. Forty 
vears in the Ocean Trust had turned him 
into more or less of a machine—a very 
efficient machine, it is true, but a ma 
chine none the less. 

Since he hated interruptions from any 
source, he pushed open the door of the 
private office rather irritably and entered 
with much the air of a man who had a 
chip on his shoulder. 

“Well?” he said in curt interrogation 
to Sam Whiting, the Ocean Trust’s pres- 
ident, who sat comfortably at the big 
mahogany desk, evidently awaiting the 
paying teller’s arrival. 

“Sit down, Nat,” said the president, 
motioning Bedloe to a chair beside the 
desk. 

Bedloe scowled harder. 

“I’m just going through the cash,” 
he said with a very open hint that he had 
no time to waste, even with the president 
of the Ocean Trust. 

“That’s the trouble with you, Nat,” 
observed Whiting with a slow smile. 
“You're always going through the cash 
or something equally absorbing. You’ve 
been doing it for forty years. It’s time 
you quit and took a little time to think 
of other things.” 

Nat Bedloe shrugged his shoulders 
and sniffed. He and Sam Whiting had 
come to the Ocean Trust together as 
boys; but Whiting, a calmer, surer, less 
irritable man, had gone up the line 
faster. Sam Whiting never fretted over 
little things, and therein lay the secret 
of the difference in their stations to- 
day. 

Yet despite Sam’s more rapid rise, de- 
spite the fact that he was now president 
of the powerful Ocean Trust, it was 
Sam and Nat between these two, just as 
it had been in the old days when they 
were messengers together. 

“Tt’s time you quit and thought of 
other things,” said Whiting again. “We 





had a directors’ meeting yesterday. It was 
voted, in light of your years of servic: 
here, to retire you, the retirement to tak: 
effect at the end of the month, on two 
thirds pay.” 

Bedloe gasped. He looked for a mo 
ment like a man utterly stunned. Then 
an angry red began to creep up into his 
sallow cheeks. He pulled his spectacles 
lower on his nose, and glared at the pres 
ident over them as if he were contem 
plating personal injury to him. 

‘“Retire—at the end of the month,” 
he sputtered at last. “That will be next 
Saturday.” 

“Exactly,” said Whiting. “On two- 
thirds pay; there isn’t another man here 
who would have been voted that two- 
thirds pay. You should feel highly com- 
plimented, Nat.” 

But Nat Bedloe looked anything but 
complimented or satisfied. He glared 
more and more savagely at the man at 
the desk. His fingers were twitching 
jerkily; his Adam’s apple went up and 
down in queer fashion. 

“Retire!” he hissed again. “Me! Not 
much! They’re not going to give me one 
of those usual silver loving-cups, en- 
graved with a lot of rot, and make 
speeches and sing ‘For He’s A Jolly 
Good Fellow’ and all the rest of the 
usual shindy when anybody retires.” 

Whiting misunderstood. 

“Oh, we'll cut out that part of it, if 
you wish, Nat,” said he. “You can just 
leave quietly Saturday—same as any 
other day. We’ll keep it dark that you’re 
going until after you’ve gone.” 

“Say, you’ve got it all fixed up fine, 
aint you?” Nat sniffed. “But you needn’t 
trouble. I’m not going to retire—yet.”’ 

Sam Whiting smiled. It was the smile 
of the man who is wont to have his own 
way in all things. 

“Oh, yes you are, Nat,” said he. “I’ve 
been thinking it over for a long time. | 
put it up to the directors yesterday and 
there wasn’t a dissenting voice to giving 
you two-thirds pay. That will give you 
a nice little income. It will let you travel 
and see something of the world, and 
have some of the fun you’ve missed for 
forty years.” 

“What are you talking about?’ 
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snapped Bedloe. “I tell you I don’t want 
to retire. I’m just as good as I ever was 
—better with all the experience I’ve 
had.”’ 

Whiting held up his hand. 

“Maybe I know better than you do 
what’s best for you, Nat,” he said with 
a kindly smile. “You’re not going to stay 
here and drop in the harness. You’re go- 
ing to have some fun out of life, whether 
or not you think you want it. Not an- 
other word. Out you go Saturday. The 
boys will be sore enough if they don’t 
have a chance to give you that loving 
cup and make their usual sobby speeches 
to you; but if you want to duck that 
part of it, it’s for you to say. Only, Sat- 
urday you go out and you stay out.” 

Bedloe bit his lip. ““Think I’m getting 
too old, don’t you?” he sneered. “Oh, I 
know well enough your policy of young 
men here. But there aint one of the 
younger ones could take my place.” 

“IT realize that, Nat,’ said Whiting, 
“and it’s not for any lack of efficiency 
on your part that I’m doing this. It’s for 
vour own good. It’s time you were some- 
thing else than just a cog in the machine 
here. I’m fond enough of you to want 
vou to have a little more of life than 
that.” 

Bedloe looked at him with bald unbe- 
lief. The corners of his mouth curled; 
the eyes behind the spectacles shot out 
a baleful light. 

“And you think this is for my good ?” 
he grunted. 

“T know it,’ said Whiting. 

“Nothing would tempt you to let me 
stay, now your mind is made up?” 

“Nothing,” Whiting declared firmly. 

Nat Bedloe turned on his heel. 

“All right, then,” said he thickly. ‘‘All 
right.” 

He went out of the office, closing the 
door ungently behind him. The expres- 
sion on his face was that of a man 
neither convinced nor resigned. He 
slammed into the receiving teller’s cage, 
whisked the weight angrily off the pile 
of bills, glanced at his notation on the 
bit of paper, and resumed his deft 
thumbing of the money. But as he 
worked away his mind was running over 
many disquieting things. 








RETIRES 

Fired! That was what the interview 
in Sam Whiting’s private office just now 
had amounted to. Fired, after forty years 
of faithful service! Fired for some 
young upstart—very likely Sam’s son 
in-law, who was Nat’s assistant. Two- 
thirds pay? What did he care for that? 
He had money enough put by, so far as 
that went, to live comfortably the rest of 
his days. What did choke him up and 
give him that queer feeling of pressure 
on his chest, was the fact that he was 
fired. They didn’t want him any longer. 
They didn’t appreciate him. Sam might 
put it ever so prettily, he was fired—that 
was all there was to it. 

After Saturday he’d never sit at this 
desk again. The eyes fixed on the bills 
grew misty. The feeling of constriction 
in his throat became more pronounced. 
Why, this desk—his work here at the 
Ocean Trust—was everything in life to 
him. It had been his wife, his children, 
his very heart’s blood. Why, he’d be 
alone in the world, helpless without this 
work here. And they were going to fire 
him—retire him, Sam had chosen to put 
it more euphemistically. 

He spent a wretched, brooding day of 
it. When the doors were closed for the 
day that afternoon, he went to his home 
—he boarded with a widowed sister in 
the suburbs—to spend a still more 
wretched evening. 

There was no use going to Sam. Once 
Sam’s mind was made up there was no 
turning him. Nat had not been with Sam 
Whiting for forty years without learn 
ing a little something about him. Beg 
and plead with Sam as he might, Sam 
would not swerve a hair’s breadth from 
his determination. Besides, he had Nat 
at a disadvantage. His plea was that this 
was all for Nat’s own good, that Sam 
wanted him really to live a little. 

Nat Bedloe bit his lips and grinned 
maliciously. There’d have to be some 
other way out of it; there’d have to be 
a way; for on one point his mind had 
slowly concentrated in a determination 
equal to Sam’s, and that was that they 
could not retire him from the Ocean 
Trust. Somehow, by hook or crook, he 
was going to hang on. He’d make them 
keep him. He’d show them. He’d some- 
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how bring. Sam Whiting to. terms 

All that sleepless night, he tossed 
restlessly, thinking, thinking, always 
thinking. His mind was traveling round 
and round in a weary circle when he 
went in town next morning, and, not 
without that same contraction at his 
throat, took his place in his cage, quite 
as if it were any ordinary morning of 
the old, old routine. 

It was perhaps eleven o’clock when 
Nat had occasion to go into the vault. 
He switched on the light to lay some 
neat bundles of bills on the cash shelves. 
when it all came to him like a flash. 

The Ocean Trust kept a goodly sup- 
ply of cash on hand. There it lay on the 
shelves all about him in bundles similar 
to the neat bundles he had just stowed 
there. Each paper-wrapped bundle was 
duly tied and sealed and marked on its 
end. Nat, a sudden glow of contentment 
surging through him, read those figures, 
“S00 5's.” “2000 20’s,”’ “5000 50's,” 
and so on. Nearly a hundred thousand 
dollars in cold cash lay under his fin- 
gers, Nat began to chuckle. 

Suppose he should walk off, when he 
went Saturday, carrying all those neat 
bundles of bills with him. He could do 
it; he had access to the vaults. Suppose 
he were to conceal them safely some- 
wheres—down in the cellar of his sister’s 
house, for instance. 

Monday morning was always a busy 
one at the Ocean Trust. There was al 
ways a great deal of drawing Mondays. 
For one thing, the Walker Construction 
Company paid off Mondays. They sent a 
man to the Ocean Trust for the pay-roll 
money—and the Walker Construction 
Company’s pay-roll was something over 
ten thousand dollars weekly. By ten 
o'clock Monday some of those neat 
packages of bills—bundled to save time 
in counting—would have to be opened. 
If they were gone there’d be a great hue 
and cry. Sam Whiting would come fly- 
ing to him, angry and white-faced, and 
Nat would meet him calmly. 

“Yes, I’ve got it,” he would say to 
Sam. “I’ve got it safe and sound, but 
you wont lay a finger on it until you 
promise me my old job with you as long 





as I want it.’ 


And Sam would bluster and threaten 
all sorts of things, and Nat would hold 
firm, and Sam would finally say: ‘Why, 
darn your old hide, Nat, I never real 
ized you wanted your job that bad. Turn 
over that money and you can stay as 
long as you like.” 

Sam Whiting liked nerve and this was 
nerve enough for anybody. 

Let’s see—to get that money he’d need 
a suit-case. His big suit-case with its ex 
tension sides would carry it easily. He’d 
hang around Saturday after the others 
had left, pretending to fix up a few last 
things. Sam would realize why he was 
staying. He’d stay until everybody was 
gone but Miller, the cashier, who always 
waited to lock the time vaults. 

Miller had a way of looking through 
the vaults before he closed them. If Nat 
were to take that money, he’d have to 
leave dummy bundles in place of the real 
ones. It would be awkward if Miller 
should go into the vault just after he'd 
taken the stuff, discover the loss and send 
some one flying after Nat and his bulg 
ing suit-case. That would never do. So 
far as discovering the loss, he wanted 
them to do that; but not until he had 
time safely to conceal the money. 

Dummy bundles, of course! Nat, with 
many throaty sounds of satisfaction, be- 
gan jotting down with a bit of pencil 
on the back of an old envelope in his 
pocket the markings on each of those 
packages. 


Nat arrived at the bank that last Sat- 
urday morning with his extension-sided 
suit-case bulging widely. To cover up its 
presence with him he wore his _ best 
clothes and carried an umbrella and 
raincoat. Plainly he was going away at 
once after closing time. 

Sam Whiting came in just behind 
Nat, noticed the suit-case and the clothes 
and smiled. 

“Going to start right out, I see,” said 
Whiting in a low voice. “Good boy!” 

He went into the private office. Nat 
stowed the hat and the raincoat in a 
little closet beneath the counter of his 
cage. The suit-case he put under his desk. 
beside the waste basket. 

The usual morning routine began. It 
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was a busy Saturday. Nat Bedloe, hand- 
ling piles of bills with all his old deft- 
ness, entering checks, bustling about his 
cage, seemed already imbued with new 
life. Once Whiting opened his door, 
looked narrowly at the receiving teller’s 
cage and nodded in a very satisfied man- 
ner. Nat was showing the right spirit 
about the matter, as he had been sure 
he would. 

Closing time came. One by one the 
boys left, until Nat was alone in his 
cage, puttering at his desk, an appar- 
ently very busy man. 

Whiting was still in his office, he too 
working late that day, and finally Miller 
went in for a word with Sam. Nat was 
alone at last. 

In a moment he had grasped that 
bulging suit-case and slipped over to the 
vaults. Quickly, with an ear towards the 
private office, through the open transom 
of which he could hear the voices of the 
two men, he began to unload the suit- 
case, piling its contents of neatly 
wrapped and marked bundles, beside the 
similarly wrapped and marked bundles 
already there. He was about to remove 
the original bundles to the suit-case when 
a chair scraped in the private office. 
Certainly it would never do to be seen 
in the vault with the suit-case. He fairly 
flew out and tossed the suit-case beneath 
his desk. 

A moment later, Miller came out and 
strode over to his own desk. Nat was 
apparently absorbed in his work, just 
as he had been when Miller first went 
into the private office. 

To Nat it seemed an age that Miller 
pawed over the papers on the desk; 
then, finding what he sought, he once 
more re-entered Sam Whiting’s office. 

Now for the money! Nat was in the 
vault again in a trice. In his eagerness 
he bumped into the single, low-hanging 
light, swinging on its cord; it swung 
against one of the shelves and went out 
in a pop and a tinkle of broken glass. 

To Nat the sound was terrifically 
loud. He paused. The voices in the office 
went on without interruption. Well, 
never mind the light! Those bundles 
were just before him—on the shelf di- 
rectly ahead. He fumbled about till his 
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fingers touched the shelf, closed on the 
pile of packages. In a trice they were in 
the suit-case; the suit-case was snapped 
shut, and Nat Bedloe, with practically 
all the ready cash of the Ocean Trust 
in his clutches, came grinning out of the 
vault. 

He opened the closet and took out his 
hat, his raincoat and umbrella. He 
mumbled his thanks as Whiting and 
Miller came out of the office, grasped 
his hands silently in respect to his 
wishes for no fuss over his departure, 
and passed him a portly envelope which 
gave forth the crisp crinkle of new bills. 

They thought they understood his 
mumbled, almost breathless adieus, and 
the evident hurry he was in to get away. 
It was quite natural. Nat Bedloe hated 
sentiment of any kind. 

Nat hurried out to his sister’s house, 

which he called home, and in an old box 
in one corner of the cellar, he stowed 
away the bundles of money, covering it 
with rubbish and effectually concealing 
it from view. 
- He spent a wholly blissful Sunday 
the next day, lounging on the front 
porch and picturing to himself Sam 
Whiting’s perturbation when he should 
come hurrying hither next morning. Nat 
rehearsed over and over the very words 
in which he would dictate his terms to 
Sam. Fire him, would they? That job 
looked pretty safe to Nat, so long as he 
should care to hold it, now. 

Monday morning Nat bought some 
very long and very black cigars. At nine, 
the hour of opening at the Trust Com- 
pany, he comfortably ensconced himself 
in a chair, and, lighting one of the 
cigars, he proceeded to read the morn 
ing paper and wait. 

Ten o’clock struck on a neighboring 
clock. Surely it was time for some one 
to be coming now. Down the street he 
heard the whir of a motor. He craned 
his neck. Surely that was Sam’s limou 
sine speeding towards the house. Nat 
settled himself more nonchalantly in 
the chair, although he felt his pulses 
quicken. 

But the limousine proved not to be 
Sam’s, after all, as it drew nearer and 
whizzed past the house without stopping. 
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how bring. Sam Whiting to. terms 

All that sleepless night, he tossed 
restlessly, thinking, thinking, always 
thinking. His mind was traveling round 
and round in a weary circle when he 
went in town next morning, and, not 
without that same contraction at his 
throat, took his place in his cage, quite 
as if it were any ordinary morning of 
the old, old routine. 

It was perhaps eleven o’clock when 
Nat had occasion to go into the vault. 
He switched on the light to lay some 
neat bundles of bills on the cash shelves. 
when it all came to him like a flash. 

The Ocean Trust kept a goodly sup 
ply of cash on hand. There it lay on the 
shelves all about him in bundles similar 
to the neat bundles he had just stowed 
there. Each paper-wrapped bundle was 
duly tied and sealed and marked on its 
end. Nat, a sudden glow of contentment 
surging through him, read those figures, 
“500 5’s,”” “2000 20's,” ‘5000 50's,” 
and so on. Nearly a hundred thousand 
dollars in cold cash lay under his fin- 
gers, Nat began to chuckle. 

Suppose he should walk off, when he 
went Saturday, carrying all those neat 
bundles of bills with him. He could do 
it; he had access to the vaults. Suppose 
he were to conceal them safely some- 
wheres—down in the cellar of his sister’s 
house, for instance. 

Monday morning was always a busy 
one at the Ocean Trust. There was al 
ways a great deal of drawing Mondays. 
For one thing, the Walker Construction 
Company paid off Mondays. They sent a 
man to the Ocean Trust for the pay-roll 
money—and the Walker Construction 
Company’s pay-roll was something over 
ten thousand dollars weekly. By ten 
o'clock Monday some of those neat 
packages of bills—bundled to save time 
in counting—would have to be opened. 
If they were gone there'd be a great hue 
and cry. Sam Whiting would come fly- 
ing to him, angry and white-faced, and 
Nat would meet him calmly. 

“Yes, I’ve got it,” he would say to 





Sam. “I’ve got it safe and sound, but 
you wont lay a finger on it until you 
promise me my old job with you as long 
as I want it.’ 


And Sam would bluster and threaten 
all sorts of things, and Nat would hold 
firm, and Sam would finally say: “Why, 
darn your old hide, Nat, I never real 
ized you wanted your job that bad. Turn 
over that money and you can stay as 
long as you like.” 

Sam Whiting liked nerve and this was 
nerve enough for anybody. 

Let’s see—to get that money he’d need 
a suit-case. His big suit-case with its ex 
tension sides would carry it easily. He’d 
hang around Saturday after the others 
had left, pretending to fix up a few last 
things. Sam would realize why he was 
staying. He’d stay until everybody was 
gone but Miller, the cashier, who always 
waited to lock the time vaults. 

Miller had a way of looking through 
the vaults before he closed them. If Nat 
were to take that money, he’d have to 
leave dummy bundles in place of the real 
ones. It would be awkward if Miller 
should go into the vault just after he'd 
taken the stuff, discover the loss and send 
some one flying after Nat and his bulg 
ing suit-case. That would never do. So 
far as discovering the loss, he wanted 
them to do that; but not until he had 
time safely to conceal the money. 

Dummy bundles, of course! Nat, with 
many throaty sounds of satisfaction, be- 
gan jotting down with a bit of pencil 
on the back of an old envelope in his 
pocket the markings on each of those 
packages. 


Nat arrived at the bank that last Sat- 
urday morning with his extension-sided 
suit-case bulging widely. To cover up its 
presence with him he wore his best 
clothes and carried an umbrella and 
raincoat. Plainly he was going away at 
once after closing time. 

Sam Whiting came in just behind 
Nat, noticed the suit-case and the clothes 
and smiled. 

“Going to start right out, I see,” said 
Whiting in a low voice. “Good boy!” 

He went into the private office. Nat 
stowed the hat and the raincoat in a 
little closet beneath the counter of his 
cage. The suit-case he put under his desk. 
beside the waste basket. 

The usual morning routine began. It 


























BEDLOW RETIRES 


was a busy Saturday. Nat Bedloe, hand- 
ling piles of bills with all his old deft- 
ness, entering checks, bustling about his 
cage, seemed already imbued with new 
life. Once Whiting opened his door, 
looked narrowly at the receiving teller’s 
cage and nodded in a very satisfied man- 
ner. Nat was showing the right spirit 
about the matter, as he had been sure 
he would. 

Closing time came. One by one the 
boys left, until Nat was alone in his 
cage, puttering at his desk, an appar- 
ently very busy man. 

Whiting was still in his office, he too 
working late that day, and finally Miller 
went in for a word with Sam. Nat was 
alone at last. 

In a moment he had 
bulging suit-case and slipped over to the 
vaults. Quickly, with an ear towards the 
private office, through the open transom 
of which he could hear the voices of the 
two men, he began to unload the suit- 
case, piling its contents of neatly 
wrapped and marked bundles, beside the 
similarly wrapped and marked bundles 
already there. He was about to remove 
the original bundles to the suit-case when 
a chair scraped in the private office. 
Certainly it would never do to be seen 
in the vault with the suit-case. He fairly 
flew out and tossed the suit-case beneath 
his desk. 

A moment later, Miller came out and 
strode over to his own desk. Nat was 
apparently absorbed in his work, just 
as he had been when Miller first went 
into the private office. 

To Nat it seemed an age that Miller 
pawed over the papers on the desk; 
then, finding what he sought, he once 
more re-entered Sam Whiting’s office. 

Now for the money! Nat was in the 
vault again in a trice. In his eagerness 
he bumped into the single, low-hanging 
light, swinging on its cord; it swung 
against one of the shelves and went out 
in a pop and a tinkle of broken glass. 

To Nat the sound was terrifically 
loud. He paused. The voices in the office 
went on without interruption. Well, 
never mind the light! Those bundles 
were just before him—on the shelf di- 
rectly ahead. He fumbled about till his 


grasped that 
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fingers touched the shelf, closed on the 
pile of packages. In a trice they were in 
the suit-case; the suit-case was snapped 
shut, and Nat Bedloe, with practically 
all the ready cash of the Ocean Trust 
in his clutches, came grinning out of the 
vault. 

He opened the closet and took out his 
hat, his raincoat and umbrella. He 
mumbled his thanks as Whiting and 
Miller came out of the office, grasped 
his hands silently in respect to his 
wishes for no fuss over his departure, 
and passed him a portly envelope which 
gave forth the crisp crinkle of new bills. 

They thought they understood his 
mumbled, almost breathless adieus, and 
the evident hurry he was in to get away. 
It was quite natural. Nat Bedloe hated 
sentiment of any kind. 

Nat hurried out to his sister’s house, 
which he called home, and in an old box 
in one corner of the cellar, he stowed 
away the bundles of money, covering it 
with rubbish and effectually concealing 
it from view. 
> He spent a wholly blissful Sunday 
the next day, lounging on the front 
porch and picturing to himself Sam 
Whiting’s perturbation when he should 
come hurrying hither next morning. Nat 
rehearsed over and over the very words 
in which he would dictate his terms to 
Sam. Fire him, would they? That job 
looked pretty safe to Nat, so long as he 
should care to hold it, now. 

Monday morning Nat bought some 
very long and very black cigars. At nine, 
the hour of opening at the Trust Com 
pany, he comfortably ensconced himself 
in a chair, and, lighting one of the 
cigars, he proceeded to read the morn- 
ing paper and wait. 

Ten o’clock struck on a neighboring 
clock. Surely it was time for some one 
to be coming now. Down the street he 
heard the whir of a motor. He craned 
his neck. Surely that was Sam’s limou 
sine speeding towards the house. Nat 
settled himself more nonchalantly in 
the chair, although he felt his pulses 
quicken. 

But the limousine proved not to be 
Sam’s, after all, as it drew nearer and 
whizzed past the house without stopping. 
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Nat began to fidget. It was high time 
for Sam to be here. He fidgeted even 
more when eleven and noon went past 
with no results. 

Nat spent a rather nervous afternoon 
of it. What had happened? Surely they 
must have discovered it by this time. 
Suppose they didn’t suspect him at all! 
Suppose they were laying it to some one 
else. Nat bought the afternoon papers, 
one after another, as soon as each edi 
tion was out. There was not a word 
about the Ocean Trust in any of them. 

He went to bed late that night, sadly 
perplexed. He tried to argue that for 
some unaccountable reason there had 
been no need to touch that bundled 
money in the vaults. But somehow he 
could not make himself believe that. 
Then an awful thought came to him in 
the darkness. 

Suppose Sam Whiting knew he had 
taken that money. Suppose Sam_ had 
kept it dark, had made it up out of his 
own private funds and was just biding 
his time. That would be like Sam. Nat 
jumped out of bed and began to pace 
the floor. 

Morning found him nervous and irri 
table. He scarcely tasted his breakfast. 
Every few minutes he pulled out his 
watch and scanned at it. At half-past 
eight he went to the cellar, dug out one 
of the bundles of bills, tucked it beneath 
his coat and headed downtown. 

He was waiting for Sam Whiting in 
the private office of the Trust Company, 
when that gentleman came in. 

“You?” said Sam in surprise. “I 
thought you’d gone away!” 

“Well, what’s your game?” said Nat. 
“Why didn’t you come up yesterday, 
when you found it was gone?” 
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‘Gone? What gone?” asked Whiting 
blankly 

“Darn it! You know well enough 
without my telling you,” said Nat. “You 
knew who took it too. Why didn’t you 
come up? Now what are you going to 
do about it?” 

“About it? About what? What in 
creation is the matter with you, Nat?” 
asked Sam. 

“About this!” howled Nat, pulling 
the bundle from beneath his coat and 
slamming it on the desk. ‘“This—and the 
rest like it that I’ve got!” 

Sam Whiting stared at that bundle as 
if he could not believe his eyes. It was 
marked: ‘*5,000-—50’s.” 

hen he looked in bewildered fashion 
at Nat Bedloe. At last, like a man in a 
dream, he broke the seal and ripped open 
the wrapping paper. At what he saw 
within he appeared even more _ bewil- 
dered. 

“For the love of heaven, Nat, what’s 
the joke ?”’ he asked in sharp tones, shak- 
ing beneath Nat’s nose a handful of 
pieces of brown paper, cut in the size of 
fifty-dollar bills. 

Nat Bedloe stared and stared. Then 
he grew crimson to the roots of his hair. 
hen he sputtered weakly, coughed and 
collapsed into a chair. 

‘“‘I—I—lookee here, Sam,” he gurgled 
at length, “you were right, like you al 
ways are. It’s high time I retired. I’m 
getting doddering. Tell the boys they 
can get me one of those loving cups and 
have all the usual rot engraved on it. 
Ill even come back any day they say 
and let ’em make those same old dod- 
gasted, choky speeches to me. Yep, we'll 
do it all just as it’s usually done. I’m 
reconciled. It’s time I retired.” 
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He was the death's 
head at the feast of 
good-fellowship. 





WHERE THERE’S SMOKE— 


By Thomas Gray Fessenden 


Author of “The Fair Fight,” etc 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


GRANT I REYNARD 


N YT since Harvey O'Higgins’ stories of the “Smoke Eaters’ has any 
one written of firemen and their lives as Mr. Fessenden does to-day 


his story is a little gem. 


‘S Lieutenant Linscott, of En- 

A gine 56, came up the stairs, 
| the door of the captain’s office 
~ was opened and at the aper- 
ture appeared the grizzled head of Cap- 
tain Walsh. He crooked a_ beckoning 
finger and gave a backward jerk of his 
head; whereat the Lieutenant entered 
the office, carefully closing the door be- 
hind him. 

‘T’ve got it all fixed, Sam,” said the 
Captain. “Rooney’s going to be trans- 
ferred to 73.” 

Linscott drew a very black briar pipe 
from the hip pocket of his trousers, filled 
it from an open box on the Captain’s 
desk, reached for a match and sat down 
on the broad window-sill. 

“I sort o’ hate to see him go, at that,” 
he said slowly, as he touched the blazing 


match to the tight-packed tobacco in the 
pipe. 

“'S the only thing to do,” grunted 
Walsh. 

“Maybe,” Linscott conceded, ‘maybe 
He’s a good man.”’ 

“You mean he was—before he got this 
confounded grouch on him,” said his 
captain curtly. “A grouch, Sam, is a bad 
thing in any company. It’s contagious 
Likely to be epidemic. Let one feller 
spring a grouch, and the first thing you 
know there’s trouble all ’round. I know 
I’ve seen ’em before. Let Rooney stay on 
here and the first thing you know, the 
whole bunch’ll be snarlin’ and cussin’ at 
each other like a pack of wolves. I’ve al- 
ways prided myself on having an ef 
ficient company—as efficient as there is 
in the department: and to keep it so 
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you got to have the men good-natured 
One sorehead’ll make all kinds of trou 
hy] [ aint goin’ to have none here, 
whether It’s Jim Rooney or who it is.” 

Linscott poked at the tobacco in his 
pipe with the end of a match. His brows 

ere puckered in a thoughtful frown. 

‘Maybe you're right,” he mused. “One 
vrouch will sure raise thunder; I know 
that. What’s the matter with Jim of 
late, anyway ?” 

the Captain let a meaning grin play 
over his heavy, wrinkled features. 

“Skirts, I hear,’ said he succinctly. 
“They tell me Rooney has had a row 
with his girl. She was a cook somewhere 
over on the Avenue. They had a quarrel, 
and she left the place in the meantime ; 
and when Jim went over there one night 
to tell her it was all his fault, he found 
she’d gone and hadn’t left any clue as 
to her whereabouts. Got his goat—see? 
Ihat’s when the grouch began.” 

“Perhaps he'll find her again,” said 
Linscott. “Maybe this grouch wont last 
verv long.” 

Captain Walsh snorted. “Been going 
on now for over three weeks,” he re- 
minded the Lieutenant. “Lord knows 
how long it will last. Let him go out to 
73 until he gets over it. If he does, then 
maybe we'll think of getting him sent 
back here.” 

“When’s he going?” asked Linscott. 

“To-day,” said the Captain. “Orders 
has just come from headquarters. Here’s 
the papers. “To take effect at once,’ is 
the way they read. Here! You take ’em 
out and pass ’em along to Rooney.” 

He poked among the litter of papers 
on the desk, found the orders fgr the 
transfer—and Walsh had had to do some 
strenuous wire-pulling to get those 
papers—and handed them to the Lieu- 
tenant. 

“Out to 73,” mused Linscott, glanc- 
ing over the orders. ‘‘Way out in Cdge 
mont. Rotten place, that. Nothing to do 
but sit ‘round and hate yourself. They 


don’t ‘roll’ once in a dog’s age. 
Walsh stretched out one pudgy hand 
for a half-burned cigar in an ash-tray. 
“He’s got to go somewhere, and that 
was the best I could do.” he said almost 
apologetically. “Hang it 


it’s his own 


fault. He’s got no business to be throw 
ing a grouch like this.” 

Linscott looked as if he would have 
liked to say something more, but, after a 
keen glance at the Captain’s stubbornly 
set lips, he took the yellow bit of pape 
which was to send Jim Rooney into un 
desirable exile and went out of the of- 
fice. 

In the big lounging room down the 
hall arose the hum of voices. Also came 
the click of the balls as Bogan and Raf- 
ferty played one of their eternal games 
of Kelley pool. Linscott entered the 
place reluctantly. He held those transfer 
orders gingerly from him, as if they were 
some unclean thing. 

Leaning against the wall were two big 
wooden frames on which was stretched 
the yarn for the shawls, which, just then, 
everybody in the department was making 
in his spare moments. Schultz and Hor- 
ner were deftly knotting the half-hitches 
in the gay-colored yarns, humming 
blithely as they worked. Bogan and Raf- 
ferty chaffed each other loudly at the 
Kelley pool. Jim Rooney, his chin on 
his hand, his face wrinkled by the cease- 
less frown which of late had furrowed it, 
sat staring gloomily out of the window, 
his chair tilted back and his feet on the 
window-sill. 

It was plain to be seen he was the 
death’s-head at the feast of good-fellow- 
ship, which Captain Walsh insisted 
should be one of the prime attributes of 
his house. 

Linscott crossed the room. 

“T’m sorry, Jim,” he said simply, and 
placed the transfer orders in hooney’s 
hands. 

Rooney took them, opened them, read 
them. 

“Uh-huh!” he grunted. “I’ve been ex- 
pectin’ somethin’ like this. Seventy-three, 
eh? I'll hike out there and report at 
once. 

Linscott wanted to offer some word 
of sympathy, but Rooney’s calm accept- 
ance of the orders made it difficult. 

“Darn it all, Jim’’—he began. 

“*S all right,” said Rooney, getting 
out of his chair and stalking out of the 
room before the Lieutenant could say 
more. 
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Sermons on ideal hasting 


have been delivered by pas- 
tors in gratefulness for the 
joyous cheer and cleanli- 
ness our modern method of 
warming has brought, as 
well as the marked effect in 
increasing the attendance. 
Everywhere people, in 
churches, homes, stores, 
offices, etc., are becoming 
awakened to the whole- 
some benefits of genial, 
Sanitary warmth and re- 
liable ventilation produced 
only by use of 





























These heating outfits are now so 


simple — comfort at a turn of a valve 
— like telephoning the cellar for heat. 
Nothing so clean and sanitary, so sav- 
ing in fuel, so everlasting in comfort 
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exhaustively investigated by our American, German, English, and French factories 
experts, and wherever found good have been and are being 
incorporated into IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radia- 
tors. The immense annual output enables us to offer these out- 
fits at price within reach of all. Accept no substitute. 


These outfits can be put in without any tearing up, annoyance 
to occupants or disturbing old heating methods until ready 
to start fire in 
the new. If you 
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Rooney, a ver- 
itable smoke 
eater, took in the 
atmosphere of the 

| place grimly. Yet 
he was fair- 
minded enough to 
admit it was all 
his own fault. He 
couldn’t expect 
to be kept on the 
best-known and 
most _ efficient 
company in the 
city with a per- 
petual grouch 
gnawing at his 
vitals. He had 
k no wn Captain 
Walsh’s aversion 
to such things— 
his “bug” for 
cheerfulness and 
esprit de corps— 
even before that 
grouch had laid 
its fell hold upon 
him. But some- 
how, since he had 
lost all track of 
Margie Whalen 
after the quarrel, 
he had _ neither 
thought nor cared 
particularly what 
had become of 
him. He realized 
with something 








Rooney started to speak, stopped, stepped closer. 


An hour later, Jim Rooney left the 
trolley in Edgemont, tramped down a 
quiet street and reported at 73’s house. 

Seventy-three, being an outlying com- 
pany, was made up mostly of young 
chaps fresh from their probation period. 
An excellent breaking-in school was 73. 
About all they were called upon to do 
was to “roll” to incipient fires in the 
splendid residences all about, — fires 
which, for the most part, were out be- 
fore they got there—or to “cover” in 
other engine companies’ houses when 
there was a multiple alarm in the city 
proper. 


like surprise that 
even his transfer 
to 73 did not disturb him particularly. 
Xefusing several polite offers to sit 
in card games which the smooth-faced 
youths of the company were playing in 
the lounging-room, he squatted by a 
window, even as he had squatted earlier 
that morning at 56’s house, and resumed 
his unpleasant musings uninterrupted. 
If he could only find Margie Whalen 
and tell her it was all his fault,—that he 
had been too hasty, that he had not 
meant those bitter things he had said! 
He had been a fool. He had let the 
sweetest and cleverest girl in all the 
world slip through his fingers, all be- 
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cause he was a stubborn, pig-headed ass. 

Margie Whalen had left that place 
where she worked, with never a word to 
tell where she had gone, and his chances 
of ever seeing her again were mighty 
slight, he was forced to admit. Margie 
had spirit. She wasn’t the sort ever to 
forgive the things he had said to her in 
the heat of his anger. It would have been 
just like her to go as far away from him 
as possible. Maybe she was on the other 
side of the continent. And here he was, 
railroaded into a company like 73— 
and the worst part of it all was he 
hadn’t the grace to care a snap of his 
fingers about his downfall. 

And Margie would never know he 
had come to realize the quarrel was 
all of his own making and that he 
was mightily chagrined at his words 
and actions! He settled lower in his 
chair and his face grew still more 
gloomy. 

“Gee, that Rooney is a pleasant- 
lookin’ gink, aint he?” one of the 
card-players whispered to his nearest 
neighbor. 

The latter nodded his head. 

‘‘Sorehead,” he ruminated. “One of 
the kind, though, that you wanter let 
alone, I guess.”’ 


On the top floor of fire-headquar- 
ters is the alarm room, where alarms 
come in from all over the city and 
are relayed to the various fire-houses. 
In the alarm room is a telephone 
switchboard presided over by a dblasé 
but nonetheless harassed young man. 
who has to answer all sorts of fool 
questions and listen to all sorts of fool 
suggestions and requests in addition to 
his regular duties of making connections 
and sending out instructions. 

That particular evening the man at 
the switchhoard snapped the clasp from 
his head, swung about in his swivel 
chair, and, thoughtfully covering the 
transmitter before him with the palm of 
his hand, called disgustedly : . 

“Say, Cap, whatta you know about 
this? They’s a woman out at 26 Ashcroft 
Street says she’s been smellin’ smoke for 
some time. She says she’s looked ’round 
careful but can’t find nothin’ burnin’. 





She wants to know if the house is afire ?”’ 

The captain in charge of the night 
trick in the alarm room was quite used 
to strange requests. Also he was a care 
ful and a very thorough man. He did 
not smile nor did he curse. 

“How long has she been smelling 
the smoke?” he asked quietly. 

The operator turned back to the 
board. 

“Hello!” he called. ‘“‘How long have 
you been smelling that smoke, ma’am ?” 

He listened a moment. 





“There's a woman up to 26 Ashcroft Street don’t 


know whether her house is afire.’ 


“She says about two hours,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Where "bouts in the house does she 
notice it most strongly?” the captain 
asked imperturbably. 

The operator relayed the question and 
again listened. 

“She says in two of the closets up- 
stairs,” said he. 

The watch-captain did not look up 
from his writing. 

“Maybe the chimney’s smoldering,” 
said he. “Ashcroft Street—let’s see. That 
is out in Edgemont. Better call up Har- 
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Fairy Magic—Telephone Reality * 


A tent large enough to shelter his 
vast army, yet so small that he could 
fold it in his hand, was the gift de- 
manded by a certain sultan of India 
of his son, the prince who married 
the fairy Pari-Banou. 


It was not difficult for the fairy to 
produce the tent. When it was 
stretched out, the sultan’s army con- 
veniently encamped under it and, as 
the army grew, the tent extended of 
its own accord. 


A reality more wonderful than 
Prince Ahmed’s magic tent is the Bell 
Telephone. It occupies but a few 
square inches of space on your desk 
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or table, and yet extends over thc 
entire country. 


When you grasp it in your hand, 
it is as easily possible to talk a hun- 
dred ora thousand miles away as to 
the nearest town or city. 


In the Bell System, 7,500,000 tele- 
phones are connected and work to- 
gether to take care of the telephone 
needs of the people of this country. 


As these needs grow, and as the 
number of telephone users increases, 
the system must inevitably expand. 
For the Bell System must always 
provide a service adequate to the 
demands of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





_One System 


Universal Service 
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Captain Harkins, his 
slippered feet /lop- 
plopping heavily down 
the polished floor of 
the hall, sought the 
lounging-room. [wo 
games of cards were 
progressing merrily and 
more or less noisily. 
Rooney sat _ stolidly 
smoking with his chair 
tilted back against the 
wall beneath a rack of 
pool-cues. He alone of 
the men in the room 
seemed unoccupied at 
the moment. 

“Rooney,” said the 
Captain, ‘“there’s a 
woman up to 26 Ash- 
croft Street smelling 
smoke. Better run up 
there and have a look 
round.” 

“Sure, sir,” said 
Rooney, getting up 

It was cold = and 
drizzly outside. A fine, 
marrow-chilling au 
tumn mist was beating 
down. He turned up 
the collar of his rubber 
coat and plodded up 
the street under the 








So fifteen blissful minutes passed. 


kins at 73 and tell him to send a man 
up there to look things over.” 

“We'll have a man right up there, 
Ma’am, to look things over for you,” the 
operator called; then he plugged in on 
another line and deftly tapped a little 
lever. 

“Hello! This 73?—Captain Harkins 
there ?—This him?—Say, Captain, there 
is a woman up to 26 Ashcroft Street 
that don’t know whether or not her house 
is afire. Yep, been smellin’ smoke in the 
closets upstairs for two hours or ‘so. 
Petter send a man up there. Sure. Say, 
Cap’, better send one of your good-look- 
ers,” he added with intended facetious- 
ness. ‘Guess she’s young. Her voice sure 
sounds good to muh. I’d like to go my- 


7? 


self. —Yep. So long! 


groaning branches of 
the elms. Ashcroft was 
no great distance from the fire-house. 
He turned into it, began counting the 
numbers, spotted 26 and rang the bell 

It was a big, imposing house, very 
dark and gloomy in the mist. Not a 
light showed within ; but at the summons 
on the bell a soft glow suddenly sprang 
up in the hall, footsteps—very light 
footsteps—sounded on the floor within ; 
then the door creaked on its hinges. 

Rooney started to speak, stopped. 
stammered, stepped closer to the young 
woman who had opened the door, and 
let out a mighty whoop. 

“Margie!” he bellowed, and caught 
her in his arms, holding her tightly, de 
spite her protests. 

And, even as she struggled futilely in 
his embrace, he began talking rapidly 
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importance of 
fire-safety embraces every building—and fire-safety can 

















be bestowed upon every building by a construction of 


NATCO-HOLLOW/: TILE 


It is true that Natco Hollow Tile has become most prominent as the fire- 
proof and permanent material used in the great modern skyscrapers and the more 


expensive residences. 





It is just as much a fact that Natco Hollow Tile has 


succeeded the other building materials for industrial plants and modest homes— 


buildings of all descriptions. 


Every one interested in any way in any build- 
ing project should have personal acquaintance 
with Natco Hollow Tile. The buildings of 
the future, whether small and guarding the lives 
of afew, or large and housing the many, must be 
fire safe. Natco Hollow Tile in its adapta- 
tion to the different types of buildings and 
with its efficiency established, affords the oppor- 
tunity to build every building fire sufe. The ad- 
ditional expense incurred is more than offset by 


the increased value from every point of view. 
More permanent than other materials and with a 
natural insulation against heat, cold and damp- 
ness from the air inside the tiles, 

ion't make the mistake of assuming that any 
Hollow Tile will do for your Home. Insist on 
blocks bearing the ““Natco” Trade Mark. 
This Trade Mark is put there so that you can dis- 
tinguish Natco Hollow Tile from the Hollow 
Tile that has only a lower price with which 
to claim your consideration, 


Before defining your building plans, send for our 64-page handbook, “Fireproof Houses,”’ fully 


describing, with illustrations, every detail and phase of Natco construction, 


Contains 80 photo- 


graphs of Natco buildings. Mailed anywhere tor 20 cents to cover postage. Write forit today. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PR@FING: COMPANY 


Dept.Q PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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and almost incoherently, calling on 
Ileaven to witness it was all his fault, 
and telling her what he had gone 
through since he called at that last ad- 
dress of hers and found her gone, with 
never a word as to where she had fled to. 

And there was something in his big, 
trembling voice—something broken, and 
abject, yet altogether happy, that made 
the girl cease struggling and rest quietly 
in his arms—and finally clutch at one of 
his arms with a quick, sobbing intake of 
her breath. 

“Jim, Jim,” she was saying when she 
had a chance to get a word in edgewise, 
“never did I expect to hear such words 
from you. I thought you never wanted to 
see me again like you said, and so I left 
there and come here and took this place. 
Yes, I’m cook here—and a fine job it is. 
They’re all away for a week and the 
other servants has been let go because I 
said I’d just as soon stay here till they 
got back. Come into the parlor, Jim. Oh, 
I’m so glad—so glad to see you!” 

They sat down on a big divan near the 
door, where the soft light from the hall 
filtered in upon them. Rooney was hold 
ing both her hands, and they were both 
trying to talk at once. So fifteen blissful 
minutes passed. 





J 


The sound of clanging bells brought 
them both to their feet. With its siren 
screaming an engine dashed into Ash 
croft Street. 

“A fire!” said he. “And me forgettin’ 
I’m a fireman! What? What the—” 

For the apparatus had stopped before 
the house. Men tumbling from it were 
scurrying up the front path. Then Mar- 
gie Whalen glanced up the stairs and 
screamed. The whole top floor was blaz- 
ing. 

“Wow!” said Rooney, and unlocked 
the front door just as the first firemen 
came jumping up the porch. 


Captain Harkins came puffing up the 
porch. 

“Whyn’t you let us know—’”’ he began 
pantingly. 

Rooney had thought quickly and sure- 
ly during those few seconds. 

“T was huntin’ it and never a sign of 
it,” he interrupted hurriedly. “Must ’a’ 
been under the floors, for all at once it 
bust out all ’round. I seen the felly pull- 
in’ the box on the corner before I could 
get there and I run back here and—”’ 

“Go out and git the hose coupled!” 
roared the Captain, evidently satisfied 
with the explanation. “Look at them 
guys! Look at ’em, will yuh! See what 
they send me for men out here! They 
call them fellows firemen! Just look at 
‘em !” he complained. 


The telephone on Captain Walsh’s 
desk clattered stridently. He picked up 
the receiver. 

“Hello!” he heard a voice at the other 
end of the wire. ‘‘This is Harkins at 73. 
Say, I wisht you’d get that feller Rooney, 
that you got transferred out here onto us, 
transferred again. You’ve got more pull 
at headquarters than I have. He’s a good 
fireman, all right. But he’s a little too 
high-spirited for this house. Thought 
you said he had a grouch! Well, it’s the 
strangest grouch I ever seen. He’s cut- 
tin’ up shines all the time ’round here 
and raisin’ Cain with these young stiffs 
that don’t know how to take him.” 

Walsh was suddenly interested. 

“You say he’s high-spirited?’ he 
asked. 

What he heard over the wire made 
him grin delightedly. 

“Oh, all right, Harkins,” he called. 
“T guess I can get him off your hands for 
you. If he’s like you say, we can use him 
right back here at 56. I'll yo right down 
to headquarters. I guess it can be fixed, 
all right.” 


” 
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THE ERIE RAILROAD 


Through five states, rich in 
e scenic and historic interest, is 
a continuous delight. This, 


“ together with the fact that all 
trip Erie trains run through, New 


York to Chicago without caus- 
ing passengers the inconven- 


f r ience of changing cars, makes 
om it a most desirable and ad- 
vantageous line from the East. 
New The service is all that can be 
desired; the smallest detail that 

might add to the comfort and 
Y k enjoyment of passengers has 

0 r been given consideration. 

The equipment embodies the 


t 0 last word in the way of Mod- 
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Father Watt 
and the Soul Mates 


By Samuel Barclay 


Author of ‘Father Watt's Knitting.” 


————————- {LLUSTRATED 





“soul mates” 


BY 


W. D 


in the daily papers. Here is the 


Y OU read a lot about 
story of a couple who believed that was the explanation of their 


affection—and tried to keep it on that basis. 


Came into their lives lovable 


Father Watt, and with him a great light. 


N carly spring, Father Watt 

| had little time for knitting. 

| Then, while the high winds 

—— raced out of the sky and up 

rom the sea, keen with the chill savor 
salt, he prepared, as did all Bolinas, 
for the invasion of the summer colony. 
Instead of writing his sermons “with a 
knitting needle,” as he sometimes put 
t, he worked them out in the garden of 

the little Parish House. 

Every morning his slender figure with 

i ts crown of silvering hair was to be seen 
nimbly spading and raking or intently 
bent as he pulled out weeds or coddled 

is cuttings with artful, earth-stained 

hands. Now and then he slipped out of 

the duster that flapped about his spare 

. legs and sat for a moment on the bench 
under the pepper-tree at the gate, there 
to counsel with an anxious parishioner. 
Chis done, he was quickly back again in 
the duster, perhaps to balance on a bat 
tered ladder against the small, unpainted 


Parish House, silvery and seamed as 
a himself, and tenderly fasten in place 
i some vagrant vine, not yet in leaf, but 
f a-flirt in the pranky breeze as joyously 
“4 is the tails of his old duster. 
: The lamp mats which at other seasons 
& he made and unraveled again and again 

were mostly in embryo in the ball of 
. string that bulged one pocket of his 





duster. But, occasionally, on his way 
down Grande Vista Avenue, taking Le 
nore, the cow, to pasture, he pulled out 
a half finished mat to solve a tangled 
problem with his needles as he moved 
slowly along. 

Grande Vista Avenue, for all its high 
sounding name, is a scant mile in length, 
and after it sweeps past the parish house, 
down from its view of the ocean at the 
top of the bluff, it curves, spreads a lit 
tle and ends at the very door of the Flag 
staff Inn. It was at the curve that Father 
Watt—Lenore tugging at her rope— 
stopped in surprise at sight of the Inn 
one afternoon. Usually the Inn hiber 
nates from October until July, but now 
turmoil ruled. And across the Avenue 
Cressy McNeir, the post-mistress, sat on 
the steps of her store, and looked on 
with evident excitement. 

The Flag-staff is a long, low, two 
storied structure painted white and sit 
ting stubbornly across the end of the 
\venue as though to prevent its running 
off into the Bay, over which the build- 
ing juts on piles. With its doors agape, 
its windows wide, its curtains flying, it 
wore the surprised, indignant expression 
of a person unkindly prodded awake 
with a stick. It was evident that its entire 
force was bent on matters of recon- 


struction and cleansing, and at its front 
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a Try 
Chalmers 
“Porosknit” 
Union Suit 


If you've never 
worn it—you'll 
get a delightful 
surprise in the fit. 

“ Porosknit ” is light, 
cool and durable. In- 
sist on the label and 
Guarantee Bond with 
every garment. Allstyles 
— Union and 2- 


Piece suits. 
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Booklet 
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CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
55 WashingtonSt., Amsterdam, N.Y. 






























































































































































Remoh Gems 


= Look and Wear 
Like — 


A Marvelous 
Synthetic Gem 


- Not Imitation 


—the greatest triumph of the electric fur- 
nace. Will cut glass—stands filing, fire and 
acid tests like a diamond—guaranteed to con- 
tain no glass. Remoh Gems have no paste, foil 
or backing—their brilliancy is guaranteed forever. 
One-thirtieth the cost of a diamond. These re- 
markable gems are set only in 14 Karat Solid 
Gold Mountings. 
Sent On Approval Anywhere In U. S. 
—your money cheerfully refunded if not per- 
fectly satisfactory. Write for our 4-color 
De Luxe Jewel Book—yours for 
the asking. Address 
Remoh Jewelry Co., 
612 Washington Ave., St.Louis 














The hands at home are reach- 
ing for every man’s salary. 
You must advance to keep ahead of your 


needs, and the only way to advance is, to keep 
learning more and more about your work. 


‘Thousands of men have risen to high-salaried 
positions through the aid of the International 
Correspondence Schools. You can do the same. 


Mark the coupon opposite the occupation 
in which you want special training. M<ail it 
to the International Correspondence Schools. 
They will send you full particulars. 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 850. SCRANTON, PA. 


] Explain, withouvfurther obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 
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‘It’s so free and 1 


door the chore-boy, in a cloud of dust, 
was valiantly sweeping back the Avenue 
from its too-persistent efforts to pass on 
through the hall. 

As Father Watt approached, his knit- 
ting hastily thrust into his pocket, Matt 
Enders looked out of one of the parlor 
windows. He was a small man whose 
back locks were ordinarilv brushed care- 
fully forward, and neatly, if sparsely, 
parted in a prim bang. These had now 
apparently fled in limp dismay and, 





inconventional.” 


damply erect, were waving to the vigor- 
ous motions of Matt Enders’ head. His 
coat was off, his collar abandoned, and 
he seemed to be stirring something with 
a long-handled implement which bobbed 
now in the window and now out—and 
which once whacked Matt Enders on the 
cheek. This probably was why his face 
wore much the same expression as the 
face of his Inn when he looked out at 
Father Watt, his lips compressed. 
Behind him in the room was an elder- 
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Women of 
Fashion 


who make the mode, 








concede that a per- 
fume to be preferred 
this Season will be 


-QUELQUES FLE 


HOUBIGANT 


The new superb creation by 
Houbigant, Paris. Intro- 
duced to fashionable and ex- 
clusive American society 
with the renown of having 
“captivated Paris’’ immedi- 
ately on its presentation. 


Price, $6.75 , at Leading Dealers 
Sample Bottle Mailed for 25c 


PARK & TILFORD 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 
Sole Agents for U.S. and Canada 





Mushroom Growing 


isa good, sound, paying proposition. Mush- 
4 rooms bring from 5(c to $2 a pound. 70 
pounds and more raised on small beds which 
cost practically nothing to make. Can be 
grown at home in basements, barns,sheds,chicken 


about mushroom culture. 
a. V. JACKSON, Falmouth Mushroom Cellers, Ine. 
52 Gifford Street, FALMOUTH, MASS, 
The Largest Modern Muchroom Plant wn the World, 











TheGiant Heater te 


Will heat any ordinary room in 


zero weather at almost no cost 


Applied to round wick lamp or gas jet 
(open flame or mantel burner) 


Heat and Light at One Cost 


Easy to apply: clean and odorless. 
A handy, economical, positive heater 
that insures comfort wherever and 
whenever wanted. Just the thing for 
sick-room, bath, bedroom, heating 
water for shaving, making tea or coffee, 
etc 











On Gas Fiame 


Mr. H. P. Howe, 712 2d Ave., S. E., 

Minneapolis, Minn., writes: ‘Giant 

neater is a perfect success. I would 

not be without it in my home.” 

Price: Polished Brass, $1.50 

* Nickel Plated, 2.00 
By mail or express prepaid 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
if returned in ten days. BOOK FREE, 

GIANT HEATER CO., Inc. 

235 Temple Street Springfield, Mass. 
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A tempting relish 
having the true tomato taste 
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Keeps After Opening 


Vine ripened tomatoes, from 
selected seed, grown under 
our personal supervision, 
carefully handled in sanitary 
kitchens, same day as picked; 
cooked but lightly so that the 
natural flavor is retained; 
seasoned delicately with pure 
spices; placed in sterilized 
bottles— this is Blue Label 
Ketchup. 


Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government 


Our other products, Soups, Jams, 
P 

Tellies, Preserves, Meats, Canned 

Fruits and Vegetables, you will 

5 N find equally as pleasing as 
(* \ Blue Label Ketchup. 

“Original Menus” is an'tnterest- 

iz ing booklet, full of suggestions 

CHE Jor the hostess and busy house- 

-, wife. Writeforittoday, giving 

your grocer'sname,and men 

tioning this magazine. 


Curtice Brothers Co, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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bid FATHER WATT AND THE SOUL MATES 


ly woman whose staid and unfamiliar 
outlines suggested service. She was con 
cerning herself with a basket she had 
on a table. At the other window sat a 
young woman, a slight, smart figure, who 
was drinking a steaming cup of tea with 
in air of calm detachment. 

“Did you put in enough of the 
green?’ she questioned. Her voice came 
out of her throat as though that were a 
tuned and silver instrument. “Green is 
the color of the esoteric !” 

Matt Enders did not reply, but he 
took a package off his window sill and 
emptied it with a violent gesture. The 
young woman rose as though to inspect 
the result of this, but she saw Father 
Watt. Immediately she left the window 
to appear the next moment at the door 
of the Lnn. Trim and brisk, she was, and 
very young, with flashing hair and a 
delicate face—as Father Watt had time 
to see while she moved toward him past 
the staring chore-boy. 

“You are Father Watt,” she said posi- 
tively. “My name is Miranda Brice.” 
She stopped before him and put both her 
slim, white hands on Lenore’s intruding 
head. “I’m glad you have Lenore with 
you—Mrs. Hayes-Griffith told me about 
you.” 

“Ah,” said Father Watt, “she is one 
of my summer parishioners.”’ 

“It’s so free and unconventional- 
Lenore, I mean.” 

Father Watt looked down at Lenore 
as if he had never thought of her as 
a symbol of freedom, but he only said 
that the cows were very conventional 
in the country. 

“IT mean freedom from the trammel- 
ing conventions,” she explained. “Cows 
are not trammeling.” 

“They have to be milked,” Father 
Watt replied, “twice a day.” 

“But that’s a duty we owe to cows, 
isn’t it?” she considered, looking 
thoughtfully at him. “It isn’t just a 

meaningless convention.” 

“I’ve no doubt Lenore agrees with 
you,” Father Watt acquiesced. 

“Tt’s the meaningless conventions I’ve 
come to Bolinas to escape—they tie one 





so to the dross of life—fetter one’s soul. 
I've come to develop my soul” 


‘“There’s very little in Bolinas to hin- 
der that,” Father Watt replied with 
gentle discretion. 

“Have you seen the color of the Inn 
parlor walls?’ she suddenly questioned 

Father Watt assured her that he had 
“Our Reading Circle meets there every 
week,” he began. 

“Reading Circle!” she interrupted, 
enthusiasm aflame. ‘How one finds the 
universal movement toward the intelle 
tual emancipation of the race every 
where!” She thrust up her firm little 
chin and, swaying slightly forward, 
looked, with her hands resting quietly on 
Lenore’s head, like a rapt priestess in 
voking blessing on the gently ruminating 
cow. Her eyes, fired divinely, were raised 
to the Ridge across the Bay, and Father 
Watt allowed himself one delighted 
glance at her glowing face. Then he too 
looked across at the Ridge, to where it 
towered against the sky in the clear 
spring air. Her eyes were like the blue 
that rims the horizon—a deep blue 
touched ‘with white flames. Father Watt 
knew no dross could live in those white 
flames of hers. 

“Everywhere the Uplift,” she mur 
mured, coming down to earth. ‘‘How de 
lightful it will be when the Inn par- 
lor is done over, to have the Reading 
Circle meet there as usual—if it ever is 
done.” She laughed—the lightest, tin 
kling laugh!—and moved towards the 
window where she had _ been sitting 
Father Watt followed. 

Together they looked in upon a scene 
of utter disorder. The room had the air 
of having flung all its furniture in a dis- 
dainful heap in the center of the floor, 
upon which its bare walls looked des- 
perately. 

“IT wanted to have it done by to-night, 
by the time my things come on the 
schooner, so the man has consented to 
use kalsomine,” she explained. 

Matt Enders looked morosely out of 
his window. “She gets in on the stage 
and expects the thing done _ before 
night.” He flung his words into the sun 
lit air as though they convicted her of 
all unreasonableness. 

“T don’t mind for myself, but I have 
a soul-friend coming and he is so at 
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tuned to his environment—” continued 
the lady; if she had heard what Matt 
Enders had said it did not seem to in 
terest her at all 

‘She’s cut out enough work for a 
week,’ Matt mumbled. This evidently 
attracted the attention of the old woman 
at the basket, for she looked severely at 
him, and he bent hastily to his bucket 
of kalsomine. 

“My maid, Jo-Ann,’— Miss Brice 
gestured toward the old woman—‘“and | 
have the two bed-rooms and the parlor 
down stairs, and I’ve engaged the front 
room up-stairs for my friend—” 

“Your—ah, your—?” Father Watt 
mumbled. 

“My platonic soul-twin,”’ she an- 
swered briskly. “We expect to do much 
intellectual work in the parlor.” 

Father Watt looked down at Lenore. 
who was trying to scratch her ear on the 
window sill. “Coming here?” he man 
aged to say. 

“Oh, he'll come,” she answered con- 
fidently. ““As soon as I decided where to 
come,--Mrs. Hayes-Griffith recommend- 
ed Bolinas, for my spiritual betterment, 
away from the world,—I sent him word. 
Arnold—Mr. Dyke—was out of town 
when [ left, but he'll come.” 

Father Watt saw that the old woman 
was regarding him with an anxious, ap 
pealing glance that seemed to beg a sus- 
pension of judgment. He suddenly real- 
ized that he must be staring, (it is un- 
usual for young women to go about en- 
gaging rooms for young men, however 
soulful!) for Miranda Brice was look- 
ing at him, vague alarm in her face. 

“You do believe in soul-mates?” she 
questioned, a forlorn note in her voice. 
“Mrs. Hayes-Grifith said you would 
understand.” 

She looked at him, and behind her the 
old woman stared anxiously, and Father 
Watt knew that he must believe in soul- 
mates, that he did believe in soul-mates 
—the kind Miranda Brice believed in! 

“Here in Bolinas,” he said gently, 
“T am afraid we rather neglect the spir- 
itual side of things, but with you to 
awaken us—” He smiled at her in his 
kindly, comprehending way. “As _ for 
soul-mates, in their place they are doubt- 


less well enough. But the Inn now—” 
He paused. “It is scarcely a soulful 
place!” 

“IT know, but I thought with the help 
of a little green kalsomine—’ She 
paused doubtfully. 

Matt Enders, at sound of the word 
‘‘soul-mate,” had poked his head out of 
his window, his morose air somewhat 
lightened by an expression of interest 
and a smudge of green kalsomine. 

“Oh, is that the color?” Miranda 
Brice cried, staring disappointedly at 
the smudge. She moved hastily toward 
him, and the interest in Matt Enders’ 
face faded, leaving only the smudge, 
which now had a rather saturnine effect, 
as Miss Brice examined it critically. 

Then Father Watt realized that the 
old woman had come toward him to get 
the cup which Miss Brice had left on 
the window sill, and that she was speak 
ing in low tones te him. 

“Oh, sir,” she whispered anxiously, 
“I knew you couldn’t believe in soul- 
mates, having the cow, and all, if you'll 
excuse me, sir. My young lady has left 
all her friends to come here—she is so 
voung—and—good, sir. But her immor- 
tal soul’s got on her mind and she’s an 
orphan. She is very, very rich and there’s 
no one to look after her but a trust 
company and—me, sir. Nurse and maid 
since ever she was born,” she added with 
a sort of proud humility. “And now 
there’s this man. I’m afraid it’s her 
money.” 

“IT think I understand,” Father Watt 
replied gently. 

“And you'll kind of—I can’t do a 
thing, sir, and him—him comin’ to the 
same hotel! It’ll be God’s work, sir—the 
sweet, young thing!’ She peered out of 
the window at Miss Brice conferring 
with Matt Enders. ‘‘Mrs. Hayes-Griffith 
kind of got her to come here, talkin’ 
about you and all, sir—so long as she 
would go away somewheres alone. But 
none of us thought he’d follow. Before 
we'd left, I heard he was comin’ on the 
schooner, the /da IW. She doesn’t know 
he’s coming so soon, but he’ll be here 
to-night.’ She moved hastily away with 
her cup. 

Father Watt looked at Miss Brice, in- 
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tent over the esoteric green kalsomine. 
He thought of the purity of her deli- 
cate face, and he had a vision of those 
white flames of hers, smoky with horror 
if ever she realized the hostile estimate 
of the world upon her action! 

“Enders!” Father Watt suddenly 
called, his mind darting this way and 
that, for he knew that the /da IV. must 
at that moment be outside the bar, wait- 
ing for the tide to enter the channel! 
“Is that kalsomine of yours thoroughly 
antiseptic ?” 

“Aunty—what?” demanded Enders, 
poking out his head again. He seemed to 
have abandoned himself utterly to kal- 
somine. His face was highly bedaubed 
with green as though it had been in use 
as a palette. 

“Miss Brice!’ Father Watt turned 
impressively to her. “I do not believe 
the slightest precaution has been taken— 
and when one thinks of all the people 
who have come and gone in the Inn— 
the parlor especially—all the infections 
they may have brought!” He looked se- 
verely at Matt Enders. “I’m afraid the 
kalsomine is not antiseptic at all!” 

“It’s green,” declared Matt Enders. 
He closed one eye and squinted down 
at his cheek. ““That’s what she wanted.” 

“I do not like ¢hat color at all,” Miss 
Brice replied, looking with critical dis- 
favor at Matt Enders’ face. “I hadn't 
thought of infection,” she added to Fa- 
ther Watt. “But still—as you say—all 
the people coming and going—” 

“An antiseptic could be added,” he 
suggested tentatively. He sat on a con- 
venient box-end and stared up into the 
air, giving his suggestion time to have 
effect. ‘““They have carbolic acid at the 
store.”” He turned to Matt Enders. “‘Sup- 
pose you send for some.” 

“Tf there is any extra expense,” inter- 
rupted Miss Brice. Her hand went in- 
stinctively to the chatelaine at her belt, 
where a thin little gold-bound check- 
book dangled. 

Che gesture seemed to galvanize Matt 
Enders. The chore boy was instantly dis- 
patched to the store for their supply of 
carbolic. Drugs are not much in demand 
in Bolinas, and the entire stock at the 
store proved, when brought, to consist 








? 


of two bottles, each three quarters full 
of pinkish liquid. Father Watt made 
much of its innocent appearance, but he 
knew, with an eye that glittered, that it 
was concentrated essence of carbolic, for 
he had seen it standing sealed on the 
store shelf for months. He uncorked one 
bottle carefully and, leaning in past 
Matt Enders, rendered the kalsomine 
thoroughly germ-proof by emptying the 
entire contents of the bottle into it. 

“Oh!” cried Miss Brice, withdrawing 
from her inspection, her hand to her 
nose. “But it does make it a much better 
color.” She glanced from the contents 
of the bucket to Matt Enders’ face. “I 
think you can go on with the walls now,” 
she said, slowly considering. 

The entire force of the Flag-staff was 
called into service. Brushes were brought 
from the store, and the Inn parlor was 
presently the scene of exciting activity, 
with Matt Enders rushing from one in- 
expert workman to the other, his green- 
daubed face growing red under its sam- 
ples of kalsomine. 

“We can’t stay here,” declared Miss 
Brice, with a glance in at the desperate 
looking parlor. “Jo-Ann,”—to the old 
woman within— “bring the tea-basket, 
please. Shall we go around to the 
beach?” she questioned Father Watt, 
“and have tea and watch the /da IV’.?” 

Father Watt had been on his way to 
pasture with Lenore, but he decided that 
he must be on the spot for the arrival of 
the unexpected Dyke. “‘We’ll stop at the 
store for the mail,” he said, agreeing to 
Miranda Brice’s tea on the beach. To- 
gether they moved across the Avenue. 

Cressy McNeir must have been watch- 
ing, for the moment they turned toward 
the store she appeared on the porch. 
She inquired with great reserve and for- 
mality for Father Watt’s health and 
hoped Lenore was “nicely,” and she so 
pointedly ignored everything else on the 
face of the earth that Father Watt, re- 
membering his duties, hastened to say: 

“Miss Brice, Miss McNeir is the cen- 
ter of the Reading Circle I was speak 
ing of and—” 

“Oh, the Reading Circle,” cried Mi- 
randa_ Brice, enthusiastically routing 
Cressy McNeir’s formality. “I hope I 
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may be allowed to join,” she went on, 
completely carrying Cressy McNeir 
away from her rather bewildered efforts 
to make the acquaintance of the stonily 
oblivious Jo-Ann. “I have a friend com- 
ing who is wonderfully spiritual—he is 
such a soulful reader, and I’m sure he 
will be glad to read for the Circle.” 

“That'll be grand,’”’ pronounced Miss 
Cressy. ‘Father Watt’s the only regular 
man we've had lately.” 

“Father Watt and I were going 
around to have tea on the beach and 
watch the /da W. Perhaps you—?” 

“Oh, the J/da’s docked,” said Miss 
Cressy, “and I’ve got to stay here till the 
men come—they’ve gone with the wagon 
—or else I’d love to,” she finished re- 
gretfully. 

“Then we'll have tea here,” declared 
Miss’ Brice cordially. “If Father 
Watt—” 

This exactly suited Father Watt, and 
he tied Lenore, still protesting, to a post, 
where she shook her head up and down 
vigorously. Jo-Ann put the tea-basket 
down on the porch platform and en- 
gaged herself expertly over it. And 
right in the midst of the delicate 
clatter of cup on saucer sounded the 
rattle of the wagon, swinging out of the 
road to the Embarcadero, and into the 
Avenue, from the docking of the /da W. 

It clattered up the Avenue to the 
store, and Miss Brice, putting down her 
cup of tea, rose with an exclamation. 
On the seat with the driver was a strange 
young man. Jo-Ann’s manner as she 
poured another cup of tea suggested that 
she had turned her back on everybody 
and was staring at a blank wall, and 
Father Watt knew from that and Miss 
Brice’s enthusiasm that it must be the 
soulful Dyke—but the young man looked 
as little like a soul-mate as six feet of 
masculine muscle and sinew could. 

When he saw Miss Brice he rose in 
the wagon, and the next moment had 
jumped to the ground, landing nicely 
on both feet and striding toward her. 
Father Watt put down his cup and, by 
a miracle of agility, was holding out his 
hand to Arnold Dyke before that enter- 
prising young man could reach Miss 
Brice. 


“Ah, Mr. Dyke,” he said, “I am Fa- 
ther Watt. We scarcely expected you so 
soon.” He had the air of welcoming an 
unexpected but entirely welcome guest. 

Then Miss Brice gave him a frank 
hand in greeting. “It is ever so good of 
you to come,” she said. 

Arnold Dyke did not speak just at 
first. He bowed, a trifle breathlessly, to 
Father Watt, and then all his attention 
seemed concentrated on the little hand 
Miss Brice was releasing from his. 

“The schooner was the quickest thing 
I could get here in,” he said at last in 
such matter-of-fact tones as gave no sign 
whatever of the soulful manner of man 
Miss Brice had described him to be. 

“May I present Miss McNeir?”’ ques- 
tioned Father Watt. “Miss McNeir is 
the center of the Reading Circle at 
which Miss Brice has promised us you 
will read.” 

“Read?” Arnold Dyke echoed. 

Miss Cressy bowed from the porch 
with her best manner of confronting a 
multitude. ‘Miss Brice was just telling 
us what a soulful reader you are, Mr. 
Dyke,” she said with admiration. 

“Miss Brice is having the Inn parlor 
done over, and when it is ready,” Father 
Watt explained with elaborate kindness, 
“we will hope to hear your’’—he turned 
for his cup of tea—‘‘elocution,” he fin- 
ished with a little private grin. 

“Do have this tea,” said Miranda 
Brice, handing Dyke the cup Jo-Ann 
had poured. “And then we’ll go across 
to see how the men are getting on at the 
Inn.” 

“Oh, there’s the Inn,” exclaimed Ar- 
nold Dyke, taking his tea. He turned 
toward the Flag-staff as though inns 
were as rare and unexpected as pyra- 
mids, and as interesting. His black hair, 
where his cap had been dragged off, 
stood straight up, in apparent protest 
against the evident effort that had been 
made to have it lie flat. It gave his aqui- 
line and rather belligerent nose a jocular 
air. “It’s a great little bunk-house, all 
right,” he said. 

And Father Watt suddenly sat down! 
He knew a mistake had been made. This 
man was nobody’s soul-mate. He looked 
at Miranda Brice with her fine, fervent 
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air of spirituality, and began to under 
stand how her delicate imagination had 
tricked her. It only remained to discover 
what hand the man had in making the 
image of him which she had conjured 
out of her own clear depths. 

“The men are kalsomining,” said 
Miranda Brice after a moment. “We'll 
have to—” 

“Miss Brice knew you'd never be will- 
ing to live in rooms with walls like the 
Inn has,” interrupted Miss Cressy. 

‘“__oog over and see how the men are 
getting on,” continued Miss Brice pre- 
cisely as though her tea and not Cressy 
McNeir had interrupted her. “I’ve en 
gaged the front room up-stairs for you. 
Jo-Ann and I have the parlor and two 
bed-rooms down stairs.” 

“You are very kind,” replied Arnold 
Dyke, gravely. 

From afar as they approached the Inn, 
came the sound of men at work, but it 
ceased as they drew nearer, and an om- 
inous silence ensued. Father Watt de- 
laved a little behind the others and occu- 
pied himself in rumpling Lenore’s ear, 
with occasional glances at the Inn. The 
wind had gone down and the curtains 
had ceased to flutter and Matt Enders’ 
face, as he looked out of the parlor win 
dow at the approaching group, wore a 
still, resigned expression. The green 
daubs of kalsomine had the effect of 
symbols of mourning. 

‘That carbolic,” he said grimly, “was 
strong.” 

It was. The odor of it assailed the 
nostrils before the party were within 
twenty yards of the Inn. The Flag-staff, 
so far as the olfactory senses were con- 
cerned, might as well have been an emer- 
gency hospital in full operation ! 

“It was stronger than I thought,” 
Father Watt confessed meekly. 

Miss Brice advanced hurriedly toward 
the window and then drew back. Her 
face was pale. “Oh,” she cried. “I can- 
not go nearer! And the color!” 

Father Watt looked in at the other 
window. The Inn parlor was flamboy- 
ant. Its walls assailed the eyes as vio- 
lently as they did the nose. They were 
covered with a yellowish mixture that 
had the same unpleasing effect which 


yolk of egg spread over new grass might 
have. 

“And it'll get yellower when it dries, 
said Matt Enders. 

“Tt will have to be done over,” de 
clared Miss Brice firmly. “And mean- 
while—if the parlor smells like that!’ 
She held her hand before her face. 

“The whole house smells like that,” 
snapped Enders, kicking the empty 
bucket of kalsomine. 

“What must my room be like!”” Miss 
Brice wailed. “I can’t possibly sleep 
here !”’ 

“If you would consent to stopping 
with me,” ventured Miss_ Cressy. 
‘There’s a spare room, and a couch in 
the settin’ room.” 

“My dear Miss McNeir!” 

And so it was arranged. Old Jo-Ann 
and Miss Brice went in, braving the im 
possible carbolic, for such things as 
were needed. When she came out, fol 
lowed by Old Jo-Ann with two suit 
cases, Miss Brice was dismayed. ‘“Ar- 
nold,” she said, “the man says your 
room is smellier and yellower than the 
parlor! What will you—” 

“If Mr. Dyke will put up at my 
place,” interrupted Father Watt quick- 
ly, “I shall be very glad.” He spoke 
in all sincerity, for, not alone did it 
give him an opportunity to keep his 
thumb on the young man, but Arnold 
Dyke’s general air of ingenuous indif- 
ference to the esoteric intrigued Father 
Watt’s interest. Dyke accepted the in- 
vitation eagerly, and Miss Brice was 
obviously relieved. 

“T don’t know what we would have 
done,” said she, “if it had not been for 
Miss McNeir and Father Watt!” 

Behind her mistress, Jo-Ann suddenly 
put down her two suit-cases and turned 
her back, and Father Watt, looking at 
her out of the corners of his eyes, guessed 
that his efforts for the preservation of 
Miss Brice’s reputation had been appre- 
ciated in one quarter at least. 


It was very cool in the garden that 
evening, but Arnold Dyke had said that 
he did not mind, and so he and Father 
Watt, after the latter had stabled Le- 
nore, and after Dyke had accomplished 
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an errand with Matt Enders, the 
port of which he did not then disclose 
to Father Watt, sat on the bench at the 
gate of the Parish House. 

The conversation was very general at 
first, and then Father Watt led it gent- 
ly along to the topic uppermost in his 
mind. He began by speaking of the 
beauty of clear nights in Bolinas, with 
the sound of the sea coming over the 
bluff and the tang of it in the air and 
the stars shining 
overhead. Finally he 
quoted, half to him- 


pur 


self, and_ entirely 
apropos of the 
Stars : 

She walks in 
beauty like the 
night, of starry 
OO rrr 
After that he 

waited, as though 


he were listening to 
the sound of the 
wind murmuring in 


the garden. Pres- 


He rendered the 
kalsomine _ thor- 
oughly germ- 
proof by empty- 


ently Arnold Dyke ing the contents 
spoke, and Father . the bottle into 
Watt was not sur- . 


prised to hear him 
say: 

“That reminds me 
of Miranda Brice, 
sir.” He was leaning 
against the trunk of 


the pepper-tree, 
looking up at the 
stars. ‘“The stars are 
so clear and simple, and so—so mys- 
terious! All women,” the young man 


went on in a convincing and informing 
voice, “are mysterious!” He seemed to 
reflect over his statement. 

Father Watt did not dispute this 
philosophic reflection, but he smiled a 
little to himself. 

“But all women,” Arnold Dyke con- 
tinued, dismissing the troubling gener- 
ality for the sweet particularity, “have 
not Miss Brice’s simplicity—” 

“Simplicity, in women,” Father Watt 
said, “is sometimes a dangerous quality 
—for them.” He reflected that it had 


proved dangerous for others on occa- 
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sions, but he ignored that aspect of the 
matter. “Advantage,” he went on, “‘is 
sometimes taken of simplicity.” 

Arnold Dyke did not move, and he 
did not speak. Father Watt realized that 
if the young man did not speak now, he 
probably had no intention of speaking 
ever. After a moment, Dyke ceased to 
look at the stars, and peered through 
the dimness at Father Watt. 











“T think, sir, that applies to me,” he 


said. “And it is true. I have taken ad- 
vantage of Miss Brice’s simplicity to 
trick her into thinking that I was—well, 
you can see, sir, that I’m no different 
with my soul than any other fellow.” 

“And yet you have led Miss Brice to 
think—” 

“That it was just our spiritual devel- 
opment I was interested in—I’ve tricked 
her, that’s all,” he exclaimed bitterly. 
“You see, Miss Brice is so very rich, 
and I’d no chance at all with her crowd. 
She was always reading psychology and 
metaphysics and ethics, the ‘esoteric mas- 
ters,’ she calls them, and so I played 
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up to this soul business. I’d no idea 
where it would lead.” 

“And it’s led to your coming here 
after Miss Brice,” said Father Watt. 
‘“‘And beyond that, we don’t know where 
it will lead.”’ 

“T had to play the game,’’ Dyke re 
plied. ‘‘And when Miss Brice—when | 
heard she had come here unchaperoned, 
and knew I was responsible for her run 
ning off like that, I was frantic.” 

Father Watt noted it to his credit 
that he made no capital of Miss Brice’s 
summons. 

“With a girl like Miss Brice you 
never know what is going to happen. 
She has no one to look after her, and 
| didn’t know what sort of a place 
Bolinas was. I didn’t know you were 
here, sir, and I—I love Miranda Brice.’ 

Father Watt melted before this plea 
that was as old as the sea and the stars 
ind the sky, and sounded as new and 
vital as the breeze that chilled their 
cheeks in passing. 

‘‘And now I see my finish,” Dyke went 
on. “I had little enough chance before, 
with all the rich crowd of fellows she 
knows, and now I’ve less—if she ever 
finds how I’ve tricked her: she’s such a 
straight little sport herself.’’ He rose and 
strode away a little distance. 

“Be careful,” Father Watt called 
after a moment's silence. ‘You are on my 
violets. I can smell ’em!” 

“I beg your pardon,” Dyke’s voice 
came out of the dusk. “I don’t want to 
act like a child, but the way I’ve balled 
up this business—” 

“I'd rather you'd express yourself 
verbally,” chuckled Father Watt to him 
self 

Chere was silence from Dyke. 

“T’ve a good mind to cut and run,” 
came at last from the shadows. 

But this did not suit Father Watt 
He reflected that if Miss Brice had no 
one to look after her, it was high tim« 
she procured a guardian, and, so far as he 
could see, Arnold Dyke would make an 
excellent guardian. The problem was to 
keep him on the ground and to make 
the young woman of the same mind. 
Should there be a separation now, with 
Miss Brice left to discover Arnold 


Dyke’s imposture, there was small 
chance of a reconciliation. It would be 
sufficiently difficult as matters stood to 
disclose the truth to the young woman 
who had so hopelessly confused her 
heart and her soul. 

“Cut and run!” exclaimed Father 
Watt, ‘‘and leave Miss Brice to find 
out from some one else how you have 
tricked her—played upon her feelings ?”’ 
he added sternly. 

“It’s only a question of time. | could 
get away with this soul business as long 
as we played it alone, but—how can | 
be soulful before the village Reading 
Circle? You don’t know Miss Brice! As 
soon as that kalsomine dries at the Inn, 
it will be up to me to make good as a 
soulful reader of the esoteric masters.” 

‘Perhaps it wont get dry,” suggested 
Father Watt, rising. 

Arnold Dyke laughed, as he joined 
him. “I did see Matt Enders,” he con- 
fessed, “and he seemed to think that 
perhaps it wouldn’t, either, after I'd 
slipped him something. But it’s just 
adding trick to trick and putting off the 
day when Miss Brice finds out all my 
deceit.” 

“But you'll stay and see the game 
through?” questioned Father Watt, a 
hand on the young man’s shoulder. 


The next morning Father Watt had 
a long talk with Miranda Brice, who 
stopped at the gate of the Parish House 
on the way to the Inn, where old Jo- 
Ann was attending to Miss Brice’s va 
rious boxes, which had come up in the 
Ida W. 

“Miss Cressy is so exercised about 
the meeting of the Reading Circle,” said 
she, “and having Mr. Dyke read for 
them, but I—I thought perhaps—I 
thought yesterday that I wouldn’t care 
to have him read.” 

“Oh,” said Father Watt, who was 
carefully clipping some new shoots that 
had sprung up red and brittle around 
a tea rose, “I am sure Mr. Dyke would 
not do anything you did not wish him 
to do.” 

Miranda Brice looked down at her 
white-shod feet. She was all in white, 
is fresh as a sunbeam, Father Watt 
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thought. “I would not care to speak to 
him about it,” she declared. “It might 
seem rather odd, since we have come here 
just for spiritual development, but he 
does read _ beautifully,—to me,—al- 
though he’s never read in public.” 

“I’m sure, if you told him your rea 
sons—”’ began Father Watt. 

‘But, you see, [ haven’t any reasons,”’ 
she confessed, distressed. ‘And there’s 
Miss Cressy; she is so determined about 
it. She thought perhaps the meeting 
might be held in the sunday school 
room.” 

“If you do not wish it held—it wont 
be held there,” Father Watt assured her 
loyally. 

‘“That’s ever so good of you; but as 
soon as the Inn parlor has a good tint 
on it—” 

Father Watt was down on his knees, 
carefully heaping the new earth over the 
bleeding ends of the clipped shoots. 
“Perhaps,” he suggested, ‘‘Matt Enders 
wont be able to get a good tint.”’ 

“Oh, but he will, eventually.” 

“Matt Enders,” declared Father 
Watt, patting the earth about the roots 
of the tea rose, “is very fond of money.” 
He rose and slipped his clippers into his 
pocket. 

“Then you think 1 might—?” Mi- 
randa Brice’s hand was on the thin little 
gold-bound check-book. 

“Of course, it’s bribery.”” Father Watt 
looked gravely at her; then he smiled. 
“But I think, under the circum- 
stances—” 

“T’ll go down now,” declared Mi- 
randa Brice. She paused and turned with 
one hand on the latch of the gate. She 
held out the other to Father Watt. “You 
have been so good,” she declared, bend 
ing toward him, her blue eyes soft and 
bright. “I—I feel that you under 
stand.”’ 

Father Watt, letting her hand slip 
from his, reached out and broke off a 
bud of the tea rose—a first bud of the 
season, just unfolding. “It is kind of 
you to say that I understand,” he said. 
“When I saw you yesterday, I felt al- 
most that I had known you before, but 
now I realize that it was because I have 
And he gave 








grown so many roses 


her the bud, its petals touched with a 
tender gold, as though it had caught 
and held the sun’s first glimmering rays. 


Che kalsomine at the Inn did not dry, 
and it was of a color to horrify the least 
soulful. Miss Brice insisted upon coat 
after coat, but each one was so much 
worse than the last, that the parlor 
walls finally became a matter of publi: 
scandal—as_ they were an_ esthetic 
horror. This and the continual postpone 
ment from time to time of the Reading 
Circle were the only topics of conversa 
tion in Bolinas as the weeks slipped by 
and Matt Enders was to be seen daily, 
almost hourly, through the open parlor 
window, with his long-handled brush 
and his bucket of kalsomine. 

Meanwhile there were many excur 
sions of Miss Brice and Arnold Dyke, 
accompanied by Father Watt and Jo 
Ann and the tea-basket, to the beach. 
Several volumes of what Miss _ Brice 
called the “esoteric masters” always ac 
companied these affairs, and it finally 
became more and more the custom for 
Father Watt to be left with the books 
and old Jo-Ann with her tea-basket 
while the young people strolled down 
the beach. At such times Father Watt 
immersed himself in the esoteric masters 
and Jo-Ann rattled her tea things om 
inously, until, one day, Father Watt 
spoke to her gently of the matter. He 
said that he had been in communication 
with Mrs. Hayes-Griffith concerning Ar 
nold Dyke, and that she had reported 
favorably on the young man, and would 
Jo-Ann trust Father Watt to watch over 
Miss Brice? After that, old Jo-Ann 
stopped serving Arnold Dyke’s tea stone 
cold and, occasionally, allowed him to 
carry the basket—a signal mark of her 
favor which obviously pleased both Miss 
Brice and Dyke. 

In this way everybody directly con 
cerned was satisfied, except Cressy Mc- 
Neir, and her dissatisfaction represented 
Bolinas. All Bolinas wanted to know 
why the postponed meeting of the Read 
ing Circle could not be held elsewhere 
than at the Inn, but both Miss Brice and 
Mr. Dyke were emphatic in the declara- 
tion that only in the proper surroundings 
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could the latter do his soulful manner 
of reading justice. This merely whetted 
the desire of Bolinas to hear him accom 
plish this feat of personal justice, and 
redoubled the interest in the kalsomine. 
Everybody on the way to the store for 
the mail stopped at the Inn and looked 
in the parlor windows to confer with 
Matt Enders and direct his efforts. They 
remained to marvel at his results. 

At this state of affairs, Cressy Mc Neir, 
through her post-office window, was the 
constant recipient of inquiries concern 
ing the Circle meeting. This so worked 
on her nerves that, finally, one day she 
announced, still through her window, 
that Matt Enders did not wish to get a 
good tint on the walls—that was her 
opinion. That very evening, when Father 
Watt came for his mail, she consulted 
1im and put matters in such a light that 
1e promised to speak to Matt Enders on 
his way back. 

Matt Enders, leaning on his long- 
handled brush, confided in Father Watt 
that Mr. Dyke was paying him not to 
let the walls dry! Father Watt said that 
the walls ought really to be finished 
and that he would speak to Mr. Dyke; 
the matter, he said, was going too far. 
Then Matt Enders confessed that Miss 
Brice was paying him not to get a good 
tint on the walls. 

“Obviously,” said Father Watt, “Miss 
srice and Mr. Dyke have the same end 
in view. You had better tell Miss Brice 
of Mr. Dyke’s action; it seems scarcely 
fair for you to be accepting money from 
them both, Enders!’ With this mild re 
buke Father Watt turned away toward 
the Parish House. “I will speak to Mr. 
Dyke,” he added, ‘and when Miss Brice 
omes down for her mail, you speak to 


I 
} 


her.”’ 

Chen he went home. And that evening 
he did speak to Arnold Dyke, but he 
waited until he saw Miss Brice on her 
way down the Avenue for her mail. All 
he said to Arnold Dyke was that he 
would like to have the young man go up 
on the slope of the bluff behind the Par- 
ish House and watch Lenore. She seemed 
frisky, Father Watt told him, and he 
was afraid she might fall over the bluff 
onto the beach 


Arnold Dyke, too, had seen Miranda 
Brice on her way for the mail and he 
had had other plans for this particular 
hour of twilight, but Father Watt was 
strangely obtuse, and the young man 
very graciously but very regretfully went 
up on the slope of the bluff to look after 
Lenore. Father Watt sat down on the 
bench beneath the pepper-tree at the 
gate, and there in the fading light he 
waited for Miranda Brice, and there she 
came to him. 

“Oh, Father Watt,” she cried as he 
opened the gate for her, ‘I don’t believe 
Arnold Dyke cares anything about souls 
at all!” 

“You don’t?” 

Miranda Brice shook her head as she 
seated herself, her white frock rustling 
crisply. ‘‘For some time now when we've 
walked on the beach—vou know, after 
tea.” 

Father Watt nodded, realizing with a 
sense of relief that his late séances with 
the esoteric masters were in all probabil- 
ity about to end. 

“Well, he’s talked about—about—he 
hasn’t talked about spiritual develcp 
ment at all!” 

Father Watt did not ask what he had 
talked about, but he smiled to himself. 

“And to-day I’ve found out something 
from Matt Enders that confirms my 
opinion.” 

Father Watt was all surprise. ‘From 
Matt Enders!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes. You know I—I paid him not to 
put a good tint on the parlor walls—” 

“T remember,” Father Watt said 

“Well, to-day he told me he thought 
it was time to finish the parlor and 
would I mind having a good tint put on 
He said he thought I ought to know 
that Mr. Dyke was paying him not to 
let the kalsomine dry. Did you ever hear 
of anything so outrageous? I did not wait 
for another word, but came straight to 
you. I don’t believe that Arnold Dyke 
ever wanted to read for the Circle.” 

“T dare say not,” agreed Father Watt, 
“but then you know, he never said he 
did !” 

“But he did say he was interested in 
soul development—before we came here ; 
and lately I’ve been thinking—I don’t 
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“11g0 
believe he cares anything about my spir- 
itual development.” 

“Do you know,” agreed Father Watt, 
“T’ve been thinking that myself for some 
time.” 

“But he always used to make such a 
point about being my soul-twin! He said 
he was himself! And he came straight 
to Bolinas when I sent for him.” Miss 
Brice stood up. ‘Why should he take all 
that trouble if he—” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Father Watt 
gently, “he loves you.” 

Miranda Brice sat down. “Loves me!” 
She put her hand to her throat and 
stared at Father Watt. “I never heard 
of such a thing!” she exclaimed indig- 
nantly. 

“It may be that way,” he assured her. 
He gazed out over his garden. He did 
not look at her, but he could see that a 
scarlet wave mounted from her throat 
to her forehead. 

“But,” she murmured in low tones, 
“but I sent for him to come to Bolinas. 
We were to be intellectual friends.” 

“It is very difficult sometimes,” said 
Father Watt, “for things to be kept on 
a strictly intellectual basis.” 

“He never said a word about—there 
never was any question of—” 

“If he does love’you,” Father Watt 
reminded her, “he has been very patient, 
very controlled.” 

“But he has no right to love me.” She 
was indignant at the presumption of 
Arnold Dyke. “And if he’s been loving 
me all this time I’d like to know it!” 
She began to tap her foot on the ground. 

“Why don’t you ask him, then,” Fa- 
ther Watt suggested easily. ‘“That’s the 
best way to find out—quite frankly, you 
know,” he advised reassuringly. He 
rubbed the end of his chin and looked 
at her. 

“But he’s been so deceitful,—if he 
does love me,—hiding it all these days 
and days!” She caught her breath. ““How 
am I to know he’s telling the truth?” 

“Oh, on so vital a matter,”—Father 
Watt rose,—“I don’t think Dyke would 
lie—right out, you know,” he reassured 
her. “He’s not that kind of a fellow. I'll 
tell him you wish to ask him a question.” 
And, leaving Miranda Brice sitting 
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sternly on the bench, he hurried away 
to the sound of Lenore’s bell tinkling in 
the dusk on the slope of the bluff behind 
the Parish House. 

He told Arnold Dyke that Miss Brice 
had something to say to him in the gar- 
den. “I think it’s about kalsomining,”’ 
he said mendaciously. The young man 
flashed him a look. 

“Tt’s come then,” he said with a groan. 
“T’ll own up about that and the soul 
business and then I’ go back to town— 
I can’t ever plead that I did it because 
I—it wouldn’t do to make that an ex- 
cuse!” And he strode into the garden. 

Miranda Brice, a slim, white figure 
on the bench in the shadows beneath the 
pepper-tree, looked so very small and 
fragile that he knew he could have 
picked her up and carried her away, but 
she looked so very straight that he knew 
he would never have dared ! 

“Father Watt said you had something 
to say to me,” he ventured after a mo- 
ment while she sat looking at him. Her 
hands were folded in her lap, as he could 
see when he became accustomed to the 
dimness. 

“T found out something at the Inn,” 
she replied. “I found out about your 
paying not to let the kalsomine dry.” 

“Yes,” said Arnold Dyke. 

“T don’t see why you did it.” 

“None of the colors seemed worth 
drying.” 

“Tf don’t think that’s funny at all,” 
reproved Miranda Brice, her chin in the 
air. ‘The colors were very good—for 
an Inn.” 

“T’m not trying to be funny. I thought 
you wanted soulful colors.” He knew he 
was begging the question, but to save 
him, he could not get down to facts—the 
fact! It was so huge he was afraid it 
would, avalanche-like, blot out every- 
thing else! 

“That wasn’t why you kept them wet. 
I don’t think you care about souls at 
all!” This with an effort. Her little 
hand was at her throat and Arnold Dyke 
felt himself grow hot and cold all over. 
What if she should cry, sitting there so 
straight that he knew he would never 
dare try to comfort her! 

“Oh,” she went on, “I believed we 
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Getting a Start 
In Business 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
is establishing new Local Agencies in 
all parts of the United States and 
Canada, where territory is not already 
taken. 

At each of these points some bright 
fellow will be given the opportunity of 
his life to create for himself a perma- 
nent, profitable business. 


The lack of sales experience is no handi- 
cap. The Company gives successful appli- 
cants a thorough training, which includes a 
course in The Oliver School of Practical 
Salesmanship. We coach them zadividu- 
ally. 

Young men who have recently graduated 
from colleges and universities are eligible 
for these Local Agencies. 

Bankers, business and professional men, 
or their employees, with time to spare, can 
handle the work. 


“OLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


The Oliver Typewriter is now the big 
seller everywhere. ‘“The Little Giant of 
the Typewriter World’? has so many 
strong features that it is useless to attempt 
a detailed description here. 

The Oliver’s new and exclusive Printype 
—the type that Drinés real Print—has won 
universal acclaim. 


We Share Profits 


No manufacturing concern gives its sales or- 
anization a more liberal share of its earnings than 
‘he Oliver Typewriter Company. 

We pay out many thousands of dollars every 

month 4 Oliver Local Agents. 

Each Local Agent is given exclusive control 
of the sale of all new Oliver Typewriters in his 
territory. Thisgives our mena double incentive 
to earnest work—a liberal projit on every sale and 
achance to build for the future 

Local Agents are authorized to se!] The Oliver 
Typewriter on the ‘17-Cents-a-Day" Plan, and 
even have the privilege of paying for their sample 
outfits on the same basis. 

Applicants who are qualified for these positions 
can start at once. 

Full particulars of the Local Agency proposi 
tion, the ‘‘17-Cents-a-Day’’ Pian, together with 
Catalog and specimen Printype letter mailed on 
request. Address Agency Department, 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1021 Oliver Typewriter Building CHICAGO 
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1191 FATHER WATT AND THE SOUL MATES 


would stay in Bolinas ever so long, per 
haps all summer, and read and talk to- 
gether ; and people would know we were 
platonic friends, because you understood 
about my desire for spiritual growth. 
You seemed to care for us to be to- 
gether !”’ 

“T did,”—emphatically. 

“And Bolinas is so beautiful and 
peaceful, and we would come ana go to- 
gether as we pleased without bothering 
about other people—you didn’t care 
about other people did you ," 

“Not about anybody else,”—fervently. 

“T thought we would be perfectly free 
and simple together about our souls, but 
Father Watt says he doesn’t think you 
care about my soul development. He 
says the only way for me to find out is 
to ask you. Will you answer me a ques- 
tion ?”’ 

“T’ll answer anything you ask me.” 

“Tt makes everything different—my 
coming to Bolinas and— Oh, I believed 





you before, and now how can I know 
you'll tell me the truth 2” 

“On my honor!” swore Arnold Dyke. 

“Father Watt says he thinks—do you 

love me?” 

co i 

It was still in the garden. He listened 
for the sound of her breath, but he could 
not hear it. She was so still, it was as 
though she had ceased to live, and even 
in the dusk, he dared not look at her. 
He felt he had no right to look—per- 
haps never again! There was only the 
sound of the ocean booming beyond the 
bluff, and Lenore’s bell in the distance. 

“But you had no right,” she said in 
low tones after a long time. 

“Right! He looked at her now. He 
took a step forward. 

“You had no right to let me.come 
here; you never even whispered such a 
thing—maybe you did not know— 
then?”’ she questioned hopefully. 

“T knew from the very first, the very 
first time that I—” 

“From the very first!” Obviously she 
was interested in spite of herself in this 
aspect of the matter. “But you said we 
were spiritually friendly.” 

“Tt was the only chance I had with 
all those fellows. You were always read- 


ing those books. It was a trick and I’m 
ashamed, but you don’t know how des- 
perate | was, Miranda.’”’ He moved for- 
ward another step, but she stopped him 
with a gesture. 

“And you don’t care anything about 
my soul development, about my soul ?” 

“IT love everything that is you,” he 
cried. ‘Soul and—and every bit of you, 
Miranda!” He took a long step this time, 
but she flung up both hands. 

“Don’t!” she said passionately. “‘I— 
I—<don’t come any closer—so close. I—” 

He stopped. “I knew you would hate 
me! I told Father Watt! I deserve it.” 
He turned a little and then he walked up 
the path toward the Parish House as 
though it were not there, or he intended 
walking straight on through it! The 
dusk had settled in the garden and it 
seemed to close over everything, and the 
silence grew and grew as the minutes 
fled. 

“Arnold,” a_ little voice sounded 
through the garden softly. 

Arnold Dyke had not gone on straight 
through the Parish House. He had only 
gone a little distance up the path and 
stood there, and now he turned. 

“IT don’t hate you, Arnold,” the little 
voice went on. The white, slender figure 
in the shadows beneath the pepper-tree 
had risen with outstretched hands to 
meet the man moving down the path 
little white hands fluttering in the shade! 

“T can’t hate you,” Miranda Brice was 
saying. “I paid the man to put on those 
horrid colors at the Inn!” 

“Miranda!” 

“T couldn’t bear to have you soulful 
before the Reading Circle. —Wait a 
minute !”—eluding his eager hands. 
“Tt must have been because I loved you, 
but it never happened to me before ; and 
how could I know? Do you understand 
me ?”’—a little pitifully and still keep- 
ing him at her finger tips. “I didn’t 
know I loved you—and—you never said 
a word.” 

“[ kept from speaking, but I—I 
couldn’t keep from—oh, Miranda!” 

“Oh!” But she did not try to elude 
him. 


After it had grown cold on the slope 
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The Brunswick “Baby Grand” 
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“I kept from speaking, but I 


could not 
Miranda!” 


keep 


of the bluff, Father Watt rose stiffly but 
smilingly, and brought Lenore down 
through the dusk and put her in the barn 
with a great noise of shutting doors and 


gates. Then he went in through the back 
door of the little Parish House and 


lighted his lamp. He opened the front 
door. The stream of light darted and 


trom — oh 


lay out along the path, past the pepper- 
tree to the gate, and Father Watt’s slight 
figure made grotesque shadows along it. 
Before he was half way to the pepper 
tree, walking stiffly, for the cold had got 
into his bones, Miranda Brice and 
Arnold Dyke stood in the light. 

“T am taking Miss Brice home to Miss 
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the Faculty of Paris, 
iu the New York Med- 
ical Journal, says: 
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Cressy’s,”’ said Arnold Dyke. “And be- 
fore we go,” he added haltingly, but 
happily, “Miranda and I, sir—’ He 
glanced at her, and the young couple 
bent a little before Father Watt. 
Father Watt did not say anything. 
He held his hands above their heads a 
moment in silence, his face turned up 
to the clear stars. Then he rested his 
hand on Arnold Dyke’s shoulder and 


patted him gently on the back as the 
young man opened the gate for Miranda 
Brice. In silence he watched them move 
across the Avenue, and when they were 
gone he went slowly up the stream of 
light to the solitary Parish House. He 
swung the door to, behind him, leaving 
it slightly ajar to light the path for 
Arnold Dyke’s return. Father Watt's 
face wore an expression of satisfaction. 


PERO OD A RARIA NG 


A MAN’S 


GIFT 


MAKETH ROOM 


Pager EK was a truculent but unhappy 

H man—was Representative Jo- 
seph Wencebaugh. He had the 
—=———_ instincts of Sancho Panza for 
the creature comforts ; and traveling the 
legislative road, he would have tarried 
by the wayside, had circumstances been 
kinder, at pleasant fires, and would have 
ladled out of aromatic pots fat pullets 
and hares for himself ; but fate had tied 
him to a mad Quixote and on he went, 
an appetent creature, doomed to the 
onions, hard bread and thin, sour wine 
of an unremunerative virtue. 

Representative Samuel Whorteberry 
was the Quixote of Mr. Wencebaugh’s 
sad fate. A dour, just man was Whorte- 
berry, hard riding on the road of right 
doing; prejudiced, stern and uncompro- 
mising. With him, jolted to aching mis- 
eries, went the unfortunate Joseph on 
the same rough road. 

Mr. Wencebaugh and Mr. Whorte- 
berry were new members of the legisla- 
ture; and Fate, which must turn from 
tragedies for the amusement of its comic 
moods, had suggested to the unfortunate 
Joseph to carry his small rascalities to 


By Clifford S. Raymond 


Author of ““A Change of Beer,” etc. 


the cover or Mr. Whorteberry’s austere 
virtues. Fate made them friends and 
laughed to find them allies. 

The legislature, to which came Wence- 
baugh and Whorteberry as new mem- 
bers, was to elect a United States sena- 
tor. For this serene honor the Hon. 
William Marchmand Archibald was pre- 
sented as the Republican candidate, and 
the Hon. James Williken Moseby as the 
Democratic candidate. The division of 
the house and senate along party lines 
gave the Hon. Archibald 98 votes and 
the Hon. Moseby 96 votes, and the Hon. 
Moseby had his letter of congratulation 
to the Hon. Archibald written and ready 
for the mail when on the first ballot to 
elect a United States senator, the Hon. 
Wencebaugh and the Hon. Whorteberry 
deserted their party ranks and voted for 
an honorable hitherto unknown to fame, 
the Hon. Wilbur Fusbuskin of Oleander 
county. There was no election and, seem- 
ingly, until Mr. Wencebaugh and Mr. 
Whorteberry were converted, there could 
be none. 

Mr. Moseby took new heart. 

The legislature was deadlocked. As 
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ballot after ballot was taken, it became 
chagrined, demonstrative, exasperated 
and violent. Its condition was preposter 
ous. ‘I'wo new members had trifled with 
sacred obligations and had made it im- 
possible to elect a senator. 

Mr. Whorteberry was guided wholly 
by principle. His prejudices were strong, 
his vision narrow and his purpose fixed. 
He approved of neither Archibald nor 
Moseby. In his opinion they were men 
of loose lives and they were unfit for 
high office. He cared nothing about their 
politics. His vote was a matter for which 
he answered to his conscience. Important 
political personages endeavored to in- 
fluence him, but he would not hear them. 
He was indifferent to the wrath of the 
legislature. 

To Mr. Whorteberry, Mr. Wence- 
baugh had professed similar convictions. 
They had entered into a covenant not to 
vield before wickedness in high places, 
but to stand firmly for righteousness, 
and Mr. Whorteberry was sincere in 
every protestation he made. 

A rat-like intelligence had guided Mr. 
Wencebaugh. It told him a piece of 
cheese might be found if the legislature 
were deadlocked, and he was shrewd 
enough to know that Mr. Whorteberry’s 
virtue was beyond suspicion. It would 
be the cover of his own rascality. He 
did not see that if he entered such an 
alliance he would not be able to find 
his way out. 

Mr. Wencebaugh’s rat-like intelli- 
gence merely sent him to the cheese and 
did not show him the trap. 

He had made a market for votes and 
did not dare offer his for sale. Thus the 
comfortable Sancho Panza was mounted 
up behind the abstemious Quixote. By 
the time the legislature had taken ballots 
hopelessly for six weeks, Mr: Wence- 
baugh was an unhappy and truculent 
man. 

Statesmen howled and threw books at 
him every time he voted. An instinct told 
them that a grafter was hiding behind 
an honest man. Whorteberry exasperated 
them, but Wencebaugh maddened them. 
Conspicuous political personages labored 
with him, but he was in a trap. 

Through all the perplexities and prov 
ocations of these weeks, the most re- 
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sourceful, knowing and reliable iegis- 
lator of Mr. Archibald’s party in the 
House, Dr. Clinton A. Porget, 
smiling, unruffled and indifferent. Dr. 
Porget, as an independent man, was a 
sworn enemy of political bosses. Mr. 
\rchibald relied upon conspicuous po- 
litical personages. Therefore Dr. Porget 
was not only indifferent to the legis 
lative and political unhappiness. He was 
joyful. 

Speaker Elm had labored to bring 
him to a sense of responsibility. The doc 
tor, although amiable, remained indif 
ferent. ‘he Speaker, seeing his organi 
zation demoralized, then labored with 
Mr. Archibald. Dr. Porget was needed 
Mr. Archibald had to meet his condi 
tions. 

“This has gone as far as it can,” said 
the Speaker to the good doctor after the 
fifty-ninth joint ballot had been taken 
and the House had adjourned for the 
day. “It can’t go on.” 

“The boys are getting restless, that’s 
a fact,” Dr. Porget conceded genially. 
“They are gettirg restless. I don’t know 
what this has cost Archibald to date, 
but it’s going to cost him more if the 
boys decide to make a raid. It’s a poor 
session, Jim. It’s a poor session. Have 
you observed old Nick Felton, Jim?” 

“T*don’t care anything about Nick 
Felton,” said Mr. Elm testily. 

“Where’s your humanity, Jim? 
Where’s your humanity? Are you getting 
hardened to human misery ?” 

Dr. Porget wore a purple tie; and a 
little bunch of violets modestly, almost 
apprehensively, looked out from the but- 
tonhole of his coat lapel. He carried a 
sprig of lilacs in his hands and sniffed 
them gratefully from time to time. 

“It’s a bad session, Jim,” he contin- 
ued, ‘‘and you ought to be sympathetic. 
There’s Nick. The way he’s been trying 
to hatch something out of the china 
eggs you have been sending to his com- 
mittee is pathetic. I tell you, Jim, it’s 
pathetic. It affects me. Nick’s been 
clucking and looking lonesome and for- 
lorn and trying to hatch something that 
wont hatch. He’s pretty sore because 
vou gave him that committee. The best 
egg he’s got is the board of trade bill, 
and darned if it isn’t just his luck that 
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they want to kiss that through. Nick's 
going to do something desperate. They 
want to argue that board of trade bill 
and he’s given them hearings until he’s 
morose about it. He’s listened so hard to 
hear something pleasant that his head 
leans over one shoulder, but all he’s 
heard is language. It’s a poor session, 
Jim, for most of the boys, and if we 
don’t sweeten their prospects a little 
they’re going to turn loose on this sena 
torial business and then you can kiss 
your district attorneyship good-by.” 

Dr. Porget gave his nose gratefully 
to the odors of the lilacs. 

“If a live Democrat comes along with 
a bit of change,” the good doctor con 
tinued, “the next United States senator 
from this state isn’t going to be a Re 
publican. We’re going to let our skim 
mer leak, Jim, if we don’t watch out. 
The boys are looking for some one to 
lead them beside the still waters and 
into the green pastures.” 

“Quit lecturing,” said Mr. Elm irri 
tably. “I don’t care anything about Nick 
Felton and I know all about the green 
pastures. Can you get Wencebaugh and 
Whorteberry ?” 

“T haven’t changed my mind a partic] 
on that subject,” said Dr. Porget. 
“Archibald has a raft of political bums 
down here. Let the owners and the 
bosses and the fixers that are trying to 
put him over do the job. I wont mix 
in it.” 

“Yes, you will,” said Mr. Elm. 
“Archibald’s onto himself at last.” 

The fixed resolve which had been re 
vealed in the doctor’s face melted and 
a smile took its place. 

“Do you mean that our honored can 
didate is ready to unbelt?” he inquired 
pleasantly. 

“He is,’ said Mr. Elm. “We get 
thirty thousand dollars to swing these 
two votes. Archibald will hand over that 
much and ask no questions. What he 
wants is the votes. He doesn’t want an 
accounting.” 

“T’d imagine not. So he’s had enough 
of his owners and bosses. In that case, 
we'll look at the matter from a different 
angle. Archibald may learn some sense 
some day, Jim.” 

“Can* you get Wencebaugh and 
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Whorteberry?” Mr. Elm asked again 

‘“‘Wencebaugh is easy. He’s a simple 
child of nature and he knows what he 
wants, but he’s afraid of Whorteberry. 
I’m pretty well next ‘to Wencebaugh 
He’s a very unhappy man and worthy 
of our sympathies. He’s got himself tied 
up with Whorteberry and he doesn’t 
dare to break away. He’s afraid ot 
Whorteberry. He thinks Whorteberry 
would hang him if there was a smell ot 
money in this business anywhere. The 
little grafter has tied himself up with 
an uncomfortably honest man and he’s 
afraid of him.” 

Dr. Porget chuckled comfortably. 

“Whorteberry’s a deacon,” he contin 
ued. “I know something about deacons 
I've been one myself. You never had 
good evangelical bringing up, Jim. It’s 
one of the limitations of your experience 
It keeps you from understanding human 
nature as well as you might. Now you'd 
jump at conclusions with Whorteberr 
and make a mistake. I wouldn't dar 
talk above a whisper to him. I'd ly 
afraid he’d call the police, but I'v 
found out the real reason he wont vote 
for Archibald. Archibald is an Episco 
palian and Whorteberry’s hell on Epis 
copalians. They have regular churc! 
wars down in his town. Whorteberry’s a 
nut. I don’t know how we're going to 
erack him, but I’ll go down to his town 
and look around. I’ve got to go down to 
Missouli and look over his weak spots. 
Even a Presbyterian is bound to have 
one or two.” ‘ 

“You'll just waste your time,” said 
Mr. Elm. ‘‘Whorteberry’s not the sort of 
a man you can get anything on that 
way. Wencebaugh’s been living with 
your deacon for two months and he’s 
been working as hard to get out of this 
is anybody.” 

‘““There’s a chance.” said Dr. Porget. 
“You tell Archibald to come across wit! 
his thirty thousand and we’ll get him th« 
votes.” 

The doctor, following the line of 
least resistence, sought out Mr. Wence 
baugh for a frank talk—and found an 
extremely dejected statesman. 

“For half a cent I’d go home,” said 
Wencebaugh. 

‘*That’s way below the rate card,” Dr. 
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Porget suggested pleasantly. ‘There's 
too much small currency in circulation 
now. Whatever you do, don’t do any- 
thing for a half cent.” 

“T don’t see the joke,” said Mr. 
Wencebaugh sourly. 

“Possibly not, possibly not,” said Dr. 
Porget, “but there’s one in it. Doesn't 
Whorteberry ever suggest anv way out 
of this? Is it his idea to keep this up 
until doomsday ?”’ 

“T don’t know. Durn Whorteberry.” 

“Durn him, indeed,” said Dr. Porget. 
“If two reasonable men had tried this, 
we'd find a way out; but what can be 
done with a nut like Whorteberry ?” 

“Don’t ask me,” said Mr. Wence- 
baugh. “You wise guys ought to know. 
I didn’t think the legislature was such 
a bunch of weak kneed galoots as to 
let a couple of fellows tie them up this 
way. 

Mr. Wencebaugh was bitter and ex- 
pressed himself at length, while Dr. Por- 
get yielded for the while to pure en 
joyment. 

When Mr. Wencebaugh had run out 
of words the Doctor had become gently 
interrogative. 

“Hasn't he any ambitions? Doesn't he 
want anything? Post office? Revenue 
job? Couldn’t we get him with a prom- 
ise of making him marshal ?” 

“Naw,” said Mr. Wencebaugh. “The 
durned fool! The only thing I ever 
heard him talk about wanting was a pipe 
organ for the church.” 

Dr. Porget sat and blinked at Mr. 
Wencebaugh. 

‘“‘He’s talked about a pipe organ, has 
he? A pipe organ. You’re not a church 
member, are you, Mr. Wencebaugh ?” 

“What if I aint?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” said the Doctor 
‘It’s an experience some men are the 
better for. You wouldn’t understand 
what a longing for a pipe organ was un 
less you were a church member. Some 
thing told me you weren’t.” 

“Naw, I aint.” 

“I got you the first time,” said the 
Doctor. “Some men make it a point to 
their credit. Is Whorteberry a Mason 
or an Odd Fellow or a K. P. or an Elk 
—no, he wouldn’t be an Elk—but is he 
a Mason?” 
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“No, he isn’t anything.” 

“Nothing but a Presbyterian, and no 
ambition except for a pipe organ for the 
church. It’s very difficult.” 

“What are you driving at?” Mr. 
Wencebaugh demanded. ‘“What’s all this 
got to do with pulling Whorteberry off 
me ?”” 

“T ought to have drawn a diagram in 
the first place,” said the Doctor apol 
ogetically. ‘‘We’re trying to find Whorte- 
berry’s blind side so we can creep up 
on him, throw him, rope him and break 
him in—pull him off you and make him 
want to vote for Archibald. Then, Mr. 
Wencebaugh, we’ll be in position to buy 
you. We’ll be able to give you cash in 
hand for your vote. We can bribe you 
then, you know. Is that plain?” 

Mr. Wencebaugh’s sudden activities 
betrayed distress. He arose from his 
chair with a bound and ran to the door. 
He closed the transom and looked about 
the room to see if there were other dan- 
gerous outlets of sound. 

“What are you trying to do?” he de 
manded of the estimable Porget. “Get us 
pinched? What’s the matter with you? 
\re you crazy?” 

Mr. Wencebaugh was frightened and 
indignant. His face was white and his 
knees shook. Dr. Porget smiled and ca 
ressed his fat chin with his fat hand. 

“Your sensitiveness and your cau 
tion do you credit, Mr. Wencebaugh,” 
he said, “but you know we can’t give 
vou the money with a hypodermic syr 
inge while you sleep. We’ve got to have 
a plain understanding with you some 
time. Of course, if you want to do it 
for nothing it will be easier—and safer.”’ 

“T aint going to do it for nothing. Be 
lieve me, I aint; but you don’t have to 
bellow it all over the hotel. You don’t 
have to advertise it in the papers. I don’t 
like this sort of thing, but I’ve got a 
duty to my family. I’m a poor man 
Darn the legislature anyway. Why can’t 
you do things decently ?” 

“You want to get your bit without 
knowing why you got it,” the Doctor 
suggested. “That can be arranged, but 
the bothersome thing is to get Whorte- 
berry. Honest men do raise the devil 
when they get started. You’ve got to get 
something on Whorteberry some way. If 
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we can find something to work with we 
can land him. If we don’t, you can kiss 
your prospects good-by. The boys will 
stand this sort of thing a while longer 
and then there'll be a live candidate, and 
it wont be Archibald and it wont be 
Wilbur Fusbuskin of Oleander county. 
Whorteberry just barely looks at me. | 
can’t do anything with him. I can’t get 
acquainted with him. You’re next to 
him. If you had any sense you'd find 
out something besides a pipe organ that 
he’s interested in. That’s a fine prospect. 
I guess Archibald’s got to change his 
religion. You’d better get busy if you 
want any coin out of this.” 

The abject and rat-like Wencebaugh 
was not pleasant company, and Dr. Por 
get was relieved to change him for a 
bartender. 

At Mr. O’Malley’s popular saloon 
he had a whisky toddy and expanded 
to meet genial influences. 

“There are men, Gus,” said the Doc- 
tor to the bartender, ‘‘who make me dis 
trust the human race. Did I ever confide 
to you my suspicions that life might not 
be worth while?” 

Gus was accustomed to mystification 
caused by Porget. 

“Some one been putting something 
over on you, Doc?” he inquired. 

Dr. Porget did not reply. He seemed 
suddenly to be fascinated. by observing 
the frank and ingenious Porget counte- 
nance as reflected in the mirror behind 
the bar. His glass was half way to his 
mouth when he began this scrutiny and 
he held it there as if motion were ar- 
rested to make way for thought. Gus, 
to whom all conversation was casual, did 
not observe him. The Doctor held an in- 
teresting pose for a minute. Then he 
put down his glass. 

“Gus,” he said, “do you know what 
a pipe organ is?” 

“They play them in churches, don’t 
they?” said the uninterested bartender. 

“By George,” said the Doctor earnest- 
ly, “until a minute ago that’s all that 
occurred to me. Pipe organ! Pipe organ! 
Well, I'll be darned.” 

With which remark the estimable if 
enigmatical Porget turned and went rap- 
idly out of the saloon. 

When, later, he reported progress to 
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Mr. Elm, he was entirely too indefinite 
to be satisfactory. 

“Wencebaugh’s a rat,” he said. “He 
smells cheese and is crazy to get it. We 
can slip him his in a poker game. He'll 
take five thousand dollars. Trat’s about 
the limit of his imagination in the way 
of money but he’s scared to death for 
fear a grand jury will get him. I guess 
he wishes we'd fix it up so he could in 
herit it from his grandfather.” 

“How about Whorteberry?” the 
Speaker said. “I’m not worried about 
Wencebaugh.” 

“One bird at a time, Jim, one bird 
at a time. We'll get Wencebaugh in a 
cage and then if we can get some salt 
on Whorteberry’s tail we’ll have them 
both. I’ve told Wencebaugh we’d play 
him a little poker to-night.” 

As a reasonable man Mr. Elm pro 
tested against an investment of $5,000 
in the dubious Wencebaugh before Mr 
Whorteberry had been brought to agree 
ment, but Dr. Porget was persuasive and 
insistent and the Speaker yielded an un 
convinced consent. 

It was an unpleasant game of poker, 
distressing both to Mr. Elm and the 
good Doctor, who regarded the pastime 
too highly to enjoy trifling with it. Mr 
Wencebaugh was an inept player and it 
was difficult to transfer anything to him 
otherwise than by shoving it across the 
table. 

In disgust, in one exasperating mo- 
ment, Dr. Porget threw ten $100 bills at 
Mr. Wencebaugh. 

“Let’s shorten this some way,” he said 
angrily, and then laughed at the whit 
face of the frightened statesman. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said 
Mr. Wencebaugh, pushing the money 
back across the table towards the Dox 
tor. 

The game went to its exasperating 
finish. 

“It was a trial, Jim,” the Doctor said 
“It was a trial. I’d like to have choked 
him with it.” 

“Never mind him,” said Mr. Elm. 
“How about Whorteberry. You've got 
this bird. How about the other one?” 

“We're trying to get close enough to 
him to use the salt. It’s hard work.” 

“Haven’t you done anything at all?” 
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Dr. Porget waved his hand as if to 
ask for patience. 

“We must be cautious, Jim. We must 
be cautious.” 

“What are you doing?” Mr. Elm 
asked impatiently. 

“Proceeding with caution,” said the 
Doctor amiably. “It requires caution and 
circumspection.” 

Under extended questioning, Dr. Por- 
get remained amiable but unsatisfactory. 
He was optimistic but not specific. 

Mr. Wencebaugh, in possession of five 
thousand dollars, regained some confi- 
dence in representative gevernment and 
became almost happy. He continued to 
vote for Hon. Wilbur Fusbuskin of Ole- 
ander county—as it was understood he 
would until Mr. Whorteberry had been 
converted—but he was no longer miser 
able because of it. 

When the Speaker endeavored to keep 
tab on Dr. Porget’s activities he could 
not find any that were encouraging. The 
worthy Doctor, having insisted upon the 
transfer of five thousand dollars to the 
rat-like Wencebaugh, had lapsed into in- 
difference. Mr. Whorteberry remained 
grounded on obduracy and Porget was 
not even trying to move him. 

The Doctor’s nonchalance and listless 
amiability kindled ire in Mr. Elm’s 
usually placid mind. Mr. Elm was ac- 
customed to perplexity when the myriad 
minded Porget was involved deeply in 
his affairs, but the present situation 
passed his comprehension. He was ready 
for an explosion when he received in- 
formation which was the match to his 
magazine. 

On receipt of this news he asked the 
amiable Porget fer a word one morning 
after the meeting of the steering com- 
mittee and just before the House session 
began. 

“Doc,” he said, ‘‘you’ve done some- 
thing extraordinarily crooked in this 
Archibald deal somewhere. I can’t fol- 
low you, but I give you fair warning that 
you're not going to put anything over 
on me. I may not see you at the half 
mile, but if I don’t get a broom-stick 
between your legs at the finish I’m not 
the Speaker of this House. You've got 
to come out in the open at the finish, 
my boy. Just remember that.” 
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“What do you mean, Jim?” the Doc- 
tor inquired mildly. “So far as I know, 
I’ve been leading an innocent, God-fear- 
ing life. If I’ve been doing anything I 
might be proud of I’d like to know it. 
I haven’t turned a trick I could hand 
myself a laugh on all year. I’ve been as 
harmless.as Snicky Ahern. Put me wise, 
Jim. Put me wise.” 

“You said Wencebaugh couldn’t vote 
for Archibald, didn’t you, because he 
was afraid of Whorteberry ?” 

“That’s the best I’ve been able to 
make out of the mess,” said the Doctor. 
“Wencebaugh doesn’t dare vote for 
Archibald until Whorteberry does. You 
understood that in the beginning.” 

“I thought I did,” said Mr. Elm, 
“but Whorteberry has been to Archibald 
and told him he is willing to vote for him 
any time he can do it without deserting 
his dear brother, Mr. Wencebaugh. Now 
will you explain what you’ve been up 
to?” 

“Has Whorteberry said that?” Dr. 
Porget exclaimed. “Jim, don’t trifle with 
me. Has Whorteberry said that?” 

The good Doctor was in transports 
and he stood ecstatically inquisitive be- 
fore Mr. Elm, who viewed him sus- 
piciously. 

“I am repeating his remark,” said 
Mr. Elm. “What I want to know is 
what you have to say.” 

“We've turned the trick, Jim, we've 
turned the trick. Archibald is anointed 
for office, Jim. It’s worked. We’ve got 
Whorteberry. By George, we've got 
him.” 

Dr. Porget sat down and contem- 
plated his surroundings seraphically. He 
exuded happiness. 

“T don’t know who we’ve got,” said 
Mr. Elm, “and that’s where a lot of ex- 
planations are coming from you. I’m 
going to start the House. You'd better 
think up your reasons why Wencebaugh 
wont come across after he’s been sweet- 
ened. That'll keep you busy.” 

“He’s all right,” said Dr. Porget, fol- 
lowing Mr. Elm out of his office and 
across the corridor to the hall of the 
House. “Everything is all right now. 
You watch.” 

On the sixty-first joint ballot, taken 
at noon that day, Mr. Whorteberry and 
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“Once to Every Man” 


is the first novel of America’s most promis- 
ing young writer, Larry Evans. It is a 
story of a big shouldered son of the woods 
whose sole heritage from a drunken father 
is astone jug of whiskey. Heart sore with 
the mutterings of a suspicious village, 
strengthened with the saving love of a 
wonderful woman, this boy-man fights a 
life battle that will thrill you and warm you 
as is given few stories to do. You will not 
need be told that Larry Evans is young. 
Only Youth could give so generously; only 
Youth could dream so well. 


METROPOLITAN 


The Livest Magazine in America 


¢ AT ALL NEWSSTANDS OR 


Tear off this coupon, 
write your name and ad- 
Gress in the margin, pin 
it to a dollar bill or your 
check and mail to the 
METROPOLITAN, 432 
Fourth Ave., N.Y. You 
will receive the METRO 
POLITAN for 9 months. 
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1199 A MAN’S GIFT 
Mr. Wencebaugh voted for the Hon. 
Wilbur Fusbuskin of Oleander county 
and the impatient legislature groaned 
again in pain. 

Dr. Porget, perplexed himself, sought 
out Mr. Wencebaugh after the session. 

“IT don’t quite get you, Wencie, my 
boy,” he said. ““‘Whorteberry is ready to 
vote for Archibald. What’s detaining 
you?” 

The rat-like Mr. Wencebaugh grinned. 

“Yes, Whorteberry’s ready to turn,” 
he said. “I haven’t released him yet.” 

“Draw me a diagram, Mr. Wence 
baugh. I don’t get you.” 

“That five thousand was all right 
as a retainer,” said Mr. Wencebaugh, 
“but it’s about time to agree on a 
fee. I guess you’ve got to come across 
again. Whorteberry wont vote for Arch- 
ibald until I do. He wont desert me. He 
says that things have come up to make 
him think that he was too severe on Mr. 
Archibald. He aint said what’s up and of 
course I don’t know. He’s ready to vote 
for Archibald, that’s all I know. There 
aint enough things come up to make me 
change my mind. I don’t see how I can 
release Whorteberry from our agree- 
ment.” 

“IT thought we had a perfect under 
standing, Mr. Wencebaugh,” said the 
Doctor mildly. ““Maybe I was mistaken, 
but I thought we had.” 

“Not perfect,” said Mr. Wencebaugh. 
“T didn’t mind having that sort of an 
understanding with you so long as you 
had still to get Whorteberry’s vote, but 
now you’ve got that and the boot’s on 
the other foot. It aint Whorteberry that’s 
holding me back; it’s me that’s holding 
Whorteberry back. You can’t elect un- 
less I let Whorteberry off, and if he goes 
back on his word you can’t elect any- 
way. You got to have my vote. Well, 
you've got to exercise yourself a bit 
more. You’ve got Whorteberry. I don’t 
know how and I don’t care. Now I’m 
going to stand out for principle for a 
while, you bet you” 

Dr. Porget studied the interesting Mr. 
Wencebaugh calmly and without anger. 

‘“That’s reasonable enough,” he said 
mildly. ‘That five thousand wasn’t 


intended to be in full, as you have 
surmised and suggested. There’s another 
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five thousand coming—in deference to 
your principles. You are to get one thou- 
sand dollars before you vote and four 
thousand afterwards. We’ll have another 
little poker game to-night.” 

“That suits me,” said Mr. Wence 
baugh. “I'll tell Whorteberry that | 
have decided that I have been too severe 
on Mr. Archibald and that probably the 
best thing we can do is to accept him. 
If I can play a fairly good game of 
poker to-night, vou can put Archibald 
over to-morrow.” 

(In the sixty-second joint ballot to 
elect a United States senator, the Hon. 
Mr. Wencebaugh and the Hon. Mr. 
Whorteberry voted for the Hon. Mr. 
Archibald, and the legislature, suddenly 
released from the cold winter of the 
deadlock, shook itself like some Sleeping 
Beauty and then burst into the joyous- 
ness of a gladsome spring. The little 
birds were singing, and the dandelions 
springing, and rejoicing statesmen rushed 
to welcome back again to society two 
pariahs now restored to caste. 

“T do give myself credit for common 
sense, Jim,” said Dr. Porget to Mr. Elm 
after the now important Mr. Archibald 
had been swept into the Speaker’s office 
and out again on the crest of a wave of 
rejoicing. “An evangelical bringing up 
is a great asset. I knew enough to keep 
away from Whorteberry and to keep 
Archibald away from him. It was hard 
work. Archibald wanted to reveal him 
self personally to Whorteberry in all his 
churchly beauties and benevolence, but 
I woudn’t let him even look at the man. 
I know something about deacons. I’ve 
been one myself.” 

“Your qualifications are undoubted,” 
said Mr. Elm, “but what did you do? 
I never got into such a mess of double 
crossing in my life, and that’s something 
for a man to say who’s had a long ex 
perience with you.” 

Dr. Porget smiled benignantly at Mr. 
Elm. 

“You would hardly understand it, 
Jim,” he said, “because of your limita 
tions. Did you ever hear, or hear of, a 
pipe organ, Jim? Of course you have, 
Jim, when you were a boy—in your spot- 
less youth. How we change, Jim, how we 
change! You haven't heard a pipe organ 
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once. You can furnish your home this way 
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1200 A MAN’S GIFT 


for years and years, have you, Jim? If 
Archibald makes you a district attor- 
ney, Jim, you ought to make it a point 
to hear a pipe organ at least once a 
week. I'll give you a text to think about: 
‘A man’s gift maketh room for him, and 
bringeth him before great men.’’ 

Mr. Elm sat regarding the estimable 
Porget appraisingly but he made no com- 
ments. 

“Whorteberry’s as honest a man as 
ever sat anywhere,” said the Doctor. 
“I’ve seen a good many fairly honest 
men .down here, but never anyone so 
straight all the way through as Whorte- 
berry. Whorteberry had a peculiar fas- 
cination for me all the time, Jim. You 
know I’ve got the cases on myself pretty 
well. Whorteberry’s my better self. The 
trouble with me is that my better self 
is so darned uninteresting to my other 
self.” 

Mr. Elm continued to observe the in- 
teresting Porget. 

‘“Whorteberry had no ambitions,” the 
Doctor went on. “He didn’t want any- 
thing for himself, but he did want one 
thing for his church. Whorteberry 
wanted a pipe organ. And Archibald 
bought it for the church, Jim. Without 
saying a word to Whorteberry. He just 
bought it and presented the receipted 
bill to the church. He never said a word 
to Whorteberry until Whorteberry came 
to him and said he wanted to testify his 
appreciation by voting for Mr. Archi- 
bald. Many honest men are simple souls. 
It’s been a great experience, Jim. I’ve 
been on the square in the whole deal 
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and it was a trial to have you doubt me 
We're twenty-four thousand dollars 
ahead out of Archibald, who is a child. 
I was very firm with him. The pipe or- 
gan didn’t cut into the thirty thousand.” 

“T thought Wencebaugh held out for 
ten thousand,” said Mr. Elm. 

“I’ve got a small matter to take up 
with Wencebaugh,” said the Doctor. 
“He’s had six thousand already. He 
thinks he’s going to be handed four thou 
sand more to-night in another poker 
game. Do you know, Jim, what Wence 
baugh actually is going to do to-night ? 
He’s going to drop four thousand ot 
what he’s already got. Maybe it will be 
five thousand. I haven’t made up my 
mind yet, but Wencebaugh is going to 
contribute heavily. We'll have twenty 
eight or maybe twenty-nine thousand dol 
lars to cut up.” 

“T)on’t be a fool, Doc,” said Mr. Elm. 
“Let him keep his money.” 

“T couldn’t do it, Jim, as a matter of 
principle.” 

The good Doctor looked at his watch. 

“That young man Absalom is hanging 
by his hair to the limb of a tree now,” 
he said, ‘and he’ll probably be very un- 
easy until I go and stick a spear in him. 
You may hear moans and lamentations 
some time this evening, Jim. If vou 
should hear them, it will be the young 
man Absalom.” 

The worthy Doctor smiled pleasantly 
and went to meet Mr. Wencebaugh, who 
had been through two enjoyable expe- 
riences in poker and was looking for- 
ward to another. 








“THE MURDERS IN Q STREET,” ONE OF 
CLIFFORD RAYMOND’S CLEVER STORIES 
OF CITY LIFE, WILL APPEAR IN AN EARLY 
ISSUE OF THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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VERY maker, we suppose, 
is producing the best car 
he knows how to _ build. 


Yet no two makes are alike, and no two makes are of 
equal value. Some one maker knows better than any 
other maker how to produce small, cheap cars. Some 
one maker knows better than any other maker how to 
mee superb electric cars. And Alexander Winton 

nows better than any other maker how to produce the 
world’s finest six-cylinder car. 


Specialists Lead the World 


There is nothing accidental about it. It isn’t luck or 
genius, but hard work, concentration, and experience. 

e live in an age of specialists. Specialists lead the 
world, and easily outdistance the straddlers, the floppers, 
the men who do not know their own minds well enough 
to stick to some one thing. 


Cars That Don’t Make Good 


It's so in every profession, every business, and espe- 
cially in the complicated automobile business, where a 
single mistake can ruin a season's output. That's why 
some cars are up one year and down the next. Also, 
that’s why so many makers are forced to announce 
sweeping changes from year to year. 

How can you expect excellence in the car of any 
maker who switches and revises and discards his mod- 
els so rapidly that he never has a chance to perfect any 
one of them? What sort of specialist is he? How can 
he hope to equal the Winton Six, which has been the 
sole product of the great Winton factory for seven con- 
secutive years? 


SPECIALIST 


WINTON SIX 


Long stroke motor, left drive, center control, elec- 
tric lights, self-starter, finest mohair top, easily 
handled curtains, rain-vision glass front, best War- 
ner speedometer, Waltham eight-day clock, Klax- 
on electric hom, tire carriers, four-cylinder tire 
pump, demountable rims, fuli set of tools, Ger- 


man silver radiator, metal parts $3250 


nickel finished. Fully equipped, 














One Maker’s Method 


Mr. Winton never tried to make more cars than any 
other maker. He never tried to see how many different 
models he could make. He did not flop around from 
one thing to another, trying to monopolize the entire 
automobile market. But, on the contrary, for longer 
than seven years, he has devoted himself to a single 
object—the perfection of one six-cylinder car, the Win- 
ton Six. 


The Result is Excellence 


That's what has made Alexander Winton the world’s 
most experienced six-cylinder specialist, and the Winton 
Six the world’s standard six-cylinder car. No wonder 
the Winton Six won high-grade demand away from four- 
cylinder cars. No wonder the Winton Six holds the 
world’s lowest repair expense record. No wonder it is 
a car of exceptional beauty and of goodness that stays 
good. For it is the one car in the world that has been 
most thoroughly proved, developed, and perfected—the 
most satisfying car that money can buy. 


The Winton Motor Car Company 
1070 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 





Our Book No. 19 tells automobile trade facts that you ought to know 
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what Do Stage Kisses 


DeWolfe ] Topper 
says: ‘They 
mean no more 
to the partic- 
ipants than 
a tooth does 
to a den- 
tist.”’ 
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Mary Boiand 
and John Drew 


“‘My Experiences in 
Getting on the 
Stage’’ 


The true story of a woman 
star, is one of the most absorb- 
ingly realistic stories ever put 
on paper. It is told in in- 
dependent episodes, and the 
one in the October issue is 
the most unusual of all. It 
presents to a girl the choice 
between all that her home ties 
and her mother stood for, and 
; $ the love of a man who fas- 
The Effie Shannon Kiss in “Years of Discretion” cinates her. 
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Mean, Anyway? 
But others take the problem, which 
has aroused attention as a result of a 
recent powerful short story, more 
seriously. It is discussed at length in /®# 
the October Green Book Magazine by #4 


The Ablest Kissers on the 
American Stage 


John Drew Doris Keane 
Julia Sanderson 
Donald Brian 
Effie Shannon 
Mary Pickford 
William 
Courtenay 
Leo Ditrich- 
stein 
Cecil Cun- 
ningham 
A. E. Anson 
Frances Starr 


George MacFar- 
land 


Leo Ditrichstein 
and Janet Beecher 





Magazine /f you are interested in the new plays, don’t 
a miss Channing Pollock’s totally different review. 


If you are interested in play-writing, there are three big, intel- 
ligently prepared articles for you: ‘“‘How to Write Good Plays,” by 
George Bronson-Howard; “A Ray of Hope for Budding Playwrights,” 
by Archie Bell; and “The Romance of the Selwyns,” by Rennold Wolf. 


If you are curious about the chorus, you'll be well informed after 
reading George Vaux Bacon’s ‘Chorus Girls in the Making.” 

If you take our stage seriously, read ‘‘ Wanted: aG. B. S.,’’ by John Cort. 

If you feel that the stage is a breeder of indiscretion, you will be interested in 
‘Discreet Words from a Discreet Actress,’’ by Ina Claire. 

If you like vaudeville, you will find a wealth of information in ‘“The Inside Work- 
ings of a Booking Office,’’ by William C. Lengel. 

In fact — JF you are interested in the stage from any angle, you’|l find stories or 
articles you’ll really enjoy in the October Green Book Magazine. 
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in this issue: 
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500 Shaves Guaranteed from 12 Blades 


ILLIONS are spent yearly for safety 
razor blades, because they have to be 
discarded after a few shaves. 


The one safety razor which eliminates this 
waste is the AutoStrop Safety Razor. 


A stropped blade for a cool, smooth, velvety 
shave. You will never realize the lasting 
comfort until you try it. Day after day, week 
after week, the same blade shaves quick and clean. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor 


Shaves, Strops, Cleans, Without Removing Blade 
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The new adjustable model is now on the market in the United States. Adjustable 
to all beards. Price $5. Send for our Catalog showing fancy and fitted sets. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, 345 Fifth Avenue, New York. Toronto. London 
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NAT WILLS— 
Starring in 
“That hoyal 
Tailored Look” 





COPYRIGHT, 1913, BY THE ROYAL TAILORS 


“It’s funny what a difference 
a few Clothes make!” 


When Jim Wallingford, 


attired in gymnasium 


trunks, tried to put overa “‘get-rich-quick’’ deal— 


he failed miserably. 


He couldn’t even secure a hearing. 


Gone was that 


opulent Wallingfcrd ‘‘front’’; gone the ‘‘First National Bank Look’’ of the 


Wallingford clothes. 


the Wallingford code of ethics; but every man can 
profitably take a leaf from the Wallingford book of 
shrewdness by realizing that good clothes today are 
a business asset, and aid to pres- 

tige and power. This 
announcement is im- 

portant to YOU, n 
ae matter how much 
Delav-When A Ie how little you 
, have been spending 
Royal Garment tor clothes—be- 
cause it tells you 
bor w to get the best 
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There is nothing for any of us to admire in 
g 


made-to-order clothes at a decided money-saving. 
A millionaire’s service at a wage earner’s price; 
that’s the Royal Tailor Service — and it’s serving 
both millionaires and 

wage-earners everywhere, 

At $16, $17, $20, $25, $30, 
and $35 your local Royal e but: 
dealer will give you a (QURAs 
Royal tailored-to-measure FQ 
suit or overcoat—on a (uaew 
guarantee of absolute mer- 
chant tailor fit and service 
and satisfaction or no sale. 
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Bar None 


The delicious, snappy flavour of 


POSTUM 


Naturally makes the little folks “beg” and it’s a pleasure to yield. 


While Postum tastes much like rich, mild Java, it is wholesome, nourishing and 
free from the coffee drug, caffeine—the frequent cause of impaired health. 


There's a wonderful army of former coffee drinkers now using Postum and one 


may be sure 
y ~——, 


“‘There’s a Reason”’ Afee ane 
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